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King HENRY the Second. 
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-1 been to the pride of the young king of 
4 2 England, that, in all acts of ſtate with- 
in that realm, he was joined with his father, 
and whatever advantage he might have derived 
from being taught how to govern, by thus 
conducting, with him, and according to his 
wiſe inſtructions, the whole adminiſtration of 
government there, while they continued toge- 
eher; yet the being ſo conſtantly under the 
eyes of that monarch ſeemed to him a confine- 
ment and conſtraint on his actions, from which 


1 | f OWEVER agreeable it may have BOOK V. 


—ͤͤ —s᷑ 
A. D. 1176. 


he ſecretly wiſhed to be ſet free, Some of 


his courtiers, who thought the preſence of his 
father an impediment to their views of intereſt 
Vo. VI. B _ _ 
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BOOK v. or ambition, concurred with him in this with ; 
A. D. 1176, to compaſs which he pretended a pious inten- 


Benedict. 
| Abbas. 


— * 
= 


* 
: 


tion uf going in pilgfimage to St. James of 
Compoſtella. Henry, penetrating his motives, 
or apprehending bad conſequences from ſuch a 
ſeparation, withſtood his importunity by remon- 
Krances3and entrkaties: but, when he found 
him immoveably fixed in his purpoſe, leſt too 
obſtinate a reſiſtance to an att of deFotion 
ſhould be deemed an impiety, or becauſe he 


was perſuaded that his ſon's peace gf mind 
could not otherwiſe be reftored, he conſented 
to his going, and permitted the young queen 


to zecompany him into France. 

While acontrary wind, which laſted ſeveral 
days, detained them at Portſmouth, their bro- 
thers, Richard and Geoffry, landed at Southamp- 
ton, on Good Friday, in the year eleven 


hundred and ſeventy-ſix, and went the next 
day to the palace of Wincheſter, where their fa- 
ther was preparing to celebrate, with his nobles, 


the Eaſter ſeſtival. Voung Henry, leaving 


Portſmouth, came alſo. thither, to meet them, 
and to attend the great council, in which foreign 


affairs, particularly thoſe relating to the terri- 


tories they held in France, were the principal 


ſubject of deliberation, and ſeemed to require 
tas preſence.” be 427% 4 E 1115 # 


Graffey, in the/preveding ſummer, had been 
executed in Bretagne with little or no oppoſi- 
1 . _— 4 \ .i on; 


Hem ibidem. The demolition of the caſtles belonging to 
the rebels in Aquitaine and Bretagne, which 
their father had committed to Richard and 


John the Baptiſt, to HER. bis brother Henry, 
2 7 9 2 E N 4 


or KINO HENRY! II. 
tion; but in Guienne the ſtrong fort of Cha- 
tillon upon Agen had 4 been -held Out againſt 
Richard by Arnaud de Bauville, and ſtood a 
ſiege of two months; after which his further 
progreſs was ſtopt by a league of many power- 
ful lords in the dutchy of Aquitaine, Who 


combined to reſiſt him. He therefore aſked 


his father's aid for the carrying on of a war, 
to which his own ſtrength was not equal. That 
monareh, deſirous, for many evident reaſons, 
to engage his eldeſt ſon, as well as the two 


BOOK V. 


——— 
A. D. 1176. 


younger, in a quarrel of this nature with the 


factious aſſopiates of their late rebellion; pre- 
vailed on young Henry to deter the performance 
of his intended pilgrimage till the peace of A- 
quitaine ſhould be ſettled, and to aid his bro- 
ther Richard in ſubduing theſe nobles. For 


this purpoſe he appointed a body of troops to 


be under bis ,command,. and giving money to 
Richard, impowered that prince to make levies 
of volunteers, not only in his own dutchy, but 
likewiſe all the circumyacent provinces. Thus 
was raiſed a great number of mercenary; forces, 


which. Richard led, with an ardour, as if he 


deemed. the cauſe! his own, againſt; the rebels 
in Poitou, and, about Whitſuntide, defeated 
au army of Brabanters hired by them to op- 


poſe him: after which he took a caſtle beg. 


ing to Aymar, the viſcount of Limoges, on t 

frontier of that province, and then, within a 
few days, the capital itſelf. From thence he 
went to Poitiers, ſoon after the feſtival of St. 


who 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
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3 Os who had loitered at Paris, in the court. of bis 
— ” father-in-law, from the end of April till that 


time. They marched together to beſiege a fort 


in Angouléme, which they took in leſs than a 
jr but, this being done, the young : 


king, who was not fond of the ſervice, return 

to Poitiers. Richard, nevertheleſs, continued 
the, war with the ſame alactity as before. He 
quickly made himſelf maſter of another caſtle 
belonging to the viſcount of A and 
thus opened his way to the capital of that pro- 


vince, where the earl himſelf and his ſon, 


with the vifcounts of Chabannes, V entadour, 
and Limoges, were all ſhut up. Within the 


term of fix days he compelled them to ſurrender 


the tawn to bim, and their perſons to the mercy 
'of his royal father. Five other ſtrong places, 
belonging to the earl of Apgoultme, in'thoſe 
parts, Were alſo delivered up, in conſequence 


of the articles of the Fapitulatian concluded 
with that lord. KITTS 


Having fa gloriouſly ſuppreſt this (ſis 


rection, the victorious duke ſent his priſoners: 
to the king, 


his father, who, much pleaſed 
with this inſtance, both of his filial oldlehice 


and military proweſs, returned them back to 


him; but ordered them to be kept in his cuſ- 
tody till ſuch time as he himſelf ſhould come 
over into France. It ſeems indeed that the 


generous nature of Richard was touched with 
the kindneſs his father had ſhewn him in their 


xeconciliation, and ſincerely. defired to atone 


* the paſt by his ee and 75 conduct. 
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3 
te 5 ſentiments began now to ct BOOK V. 
again in the mind of his elder brother Henry, & P. e 
or to diſoover themſelves, after having been Benedict. 


forcibly kept down and concealed during his 
ſtay. in Great Britain. For, on his return 
to Poitiers, he received in his court, and ad- 
mitted to a cloſe familiarity with him, many 
French and Norman knights, who had been 
of his party in the late inteſtiie war, and 


who, he knew, were particularly odious to his 
father. Adam de Chirkedun, a chaplain to 


the archbiſhop of Vork, whom that monarch | 
bag choſen to ſerve him as chancellor in the 


1 


be yk Te. but. made the oath of allegi- 


ance be had taken, and duty to his ſovereign, 
On this confeſſion the young king aſſembled his 
council, and demanded their advice what to 
do with, a traitor,. who, being truſted with 
his ſecrets, had endeavoured to incenſe his fa- 
ther againſt him. The general ſentence was 
(if we believe ſome hiſtorians who wrote in thoſe i 
days) that be ought to be put to death; but 
the biſhop of. Poitiers remonſtrated to them, 


without trying to excuſe or extenuate the of- 


3 fenees 
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| alleys 


ſame pet through 
Way to A 


committed him to the cuſtody 


ong abe, mee 
ks Acer to "leadlhint” out of the court, 
and whip him through all the ſtreets and 
the city, proclaiming. bim a trai- 
tor; after which they were ordered to carry 
him into Normandy, ſeourgi bim in the 
every town, in their 
rgenton, Where th were to leave 
Ken's in priſon. This arbitrary and cruel ſen- 
tence Was executed upon him with moſt bar- 
barous rigour; which as ſoon as King Henry, 
the father, was informed of, he immagiately 
diſpatched four knights of his houſehold, to 
require of his ſon, that the priſoner thould be 
ſent, without delay, to him. He was ſent, 
but in bonds: nor did Henry ſet him free, but 
of an Engliſh 
abbot, till be himſelf ſhould determine; with 


the advice of his council, what ought | to be 


done with him, We neither know What opi- 


nion the council 1 upon it, nor what be- 
came of the 


priſoner after this time. One 
ſhould have thought that the king, g. for whoſe 


ſervice he appears to have drawn on' himſelf 


| all this miſchief, would not only have fre 


him as ſoon as he came over, but have made 


bim amends for the in njuries he had ſuffered, 


by ſome honourable promotion. There muſt 
certainly have been ſomething, unexplained. by 
the writers who mention this affair, that pre- 


C 


vented | 


or KinG HENRY. II. 


vented Henry from acting as he naturally would E V. 
have done, if the only crime alledged againſt A. P. 1176. 


this man, whom he had placed about his ſon, 
had been revealing: to him ſuch ſecrets of his 
maſter, as could not be concealed without a 
violation of the higher duty and fealty, incon- 
teſtably owing from the ſervants of that prince 
to their ſovereign and to his! Poſſibly there 
might appear in the intercepted letter marks of 
malice and falſhood, which rendered his evi- 
dence doubtful. But whatever Henry thought 
of Adam de Chirkedun, he could not be 
pleaſed with the conduct of the young king; 
and the uneaſineſs which this cauſed muſt have 
leſſened the joy he would otherwiſe have re- 
ceived from a moſt deſireable match, offered to 
him, this year, for Jane, his youngeſt daughter, 
with William the Second, king of Sicily and of 
all that 1 is now called the kingdom of Nun 
This prince was go a family, the cinltalion 
of which, from a private condition to ſo po- 
tent a monarchy, is a very important part of 
the hiſtory of the Normans during the times 
of which I write. I ſhall therefore give a ſhort 
account of the riſe and progreſs of; it; as fal- 
ling in with the general deſign of this work. 


In the year one thouſand and thirty- ſeven, V. Giannone 


William, Drogon, and Humphrey, ſons of p 


Hiſt, di Na- 


Tancred earl of Haute ville, who, two years Mad: An 


before, had come out of Normandy into the 
ſervice of a Lombard prince of Salerno, with 


nal. & Hiſt, 
Byſantin. 
Ann, Com- 


a band of three hundred men at arms, went nen. & Ni- 


B 4 lin 


CCtas, 
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BOOK, V. from thence, at the head of theſe valiant ad- 
* 1 venturers, into the pay of Manaſſes, a general 


of the Greek emperor, Michael the Paphlago- 

nian, ſent by that prince to attempt the reco- 
voering of Sicily out of the hands of the Sara- 
cens, by whom it then was poſſeſt. With 
their help, and by their extraordinary valour, 
this commander took Meſſina, befieged Syra- 
cuſe, and defeated an army- of Saracens under. 
the walls of that city: but ill uſage, which 


the Normans were unaccuſtomed to bear with- . 
out revenge, made them enemies to the Greeks; | 


and, having found a pretence to return into 
Italy with a paſſport from Manafles, they per- 
1 their countryman, the count of Averſa, 

to join his forces with theirs, and ſubdue al! 
Apulia, which the Greeks employed in Sicily 
had left. deſtitute of troops. Averſa was a 
city built on a territory about eight miles from 
Naples, which had been granted te Rainolf, 


the chief of a former band of Norman adven- 


turers, for ſervices done to Sergius, duke of 
Naples. In conſequence of this league, and 
after many brave actions, like thoſe which the 
books of chivalry recount of their fabulous 
knigbts, William de Haute ville, the eldeſt ſon 
of Earl Tancred, was declared, in the year 
one thouſand and forty-three, earl, or count, 
of Apulia, without any dependance, either on 
the Greek emperor, or on the German, though 
the ſovereignty of that province was claimed 
by both. He died in the year one thou- 


IC 


Ling! a fort fix, aud was ſuceceded 1 in his 0 


1 
\ 

i 
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8 dominion by Drogon, his next BOOK v. 


brother. Soon after this event, the emperor 
Henry the Second coming into thoſe parts 
with a formidable army, Drogon ſought his 


protection, and accepted from him the inveſti- 
ture of his country. But the Greek emperor, 
informed of this combination between the 
Normans and Germans to uſurp his rights, 


and unable to reſiſt it by force of arms, ſent 


at offers to Drogon, and other chiefs of 
e Normans, if, leaving Italy, they would 
Bo and ſerve him in Afia againſt the king 


of Perſia. But his miniſter, not ſucceeding 
in the negotiation with them, uſed the money 
and rich preſents, brought over for them, in 


bribing the inhabitants of the cities they go- 


verned to maſſacre them all. The firſt victim 


to this baſe conſpiracy was Earl Drogon ; 
and more Normans were murdered in difterent 


parts of Apulia than had fallen during all their 


_ warfare in that country. But a ſmall body of 


them, under the conduct of Humphrey, a 


younger brother to Drogon, overcame theſe 
aſſaſſins, and recovered ' the whole province, 
the government of which Humphrey took, and 
ſeverely revenged his brother's death. His forces 
being repaired by recruits out of Normandy, 


and by a number of Frenchmen, who, return- 


ing from pilgrimages made to the holy land, 
often paſſed through his towns, he endeavoured 
to conquer Calabria from the Greeks, as well 


as Apulia ; which alarming the jealouſy of the 
court of Rome, Pope Leo the Ninth: W 
rom 


9 


TO 
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BOOK V. from the German emperor, Henry the Second, 


— vV 


fought in the year of our Lord one thouſand 


to whom he was a near kinſman, ſome auxiliary 
troops, and, raiſing others in Italy, formed 4 
great army, Which he himſelf led; in perſon to 
exterminate the Normans. They ſued for 
peace on condition of defending 4 territories 
of the ſee of Rome againſt all other powers: 


-0 


but their offers were refuſed; and a battle was 


and 13 which they won againſt num- 
bers much ſuperior to theirs, and took the pope 
himſelf captive. He expected the worſt uſage 


from conquerors ſo provoked by extreme hoſ- 


tilities on his part, 'and-who had been falfely 
repreſented to him as cruel barbarians, with- 
out piety, without mercy; but they treated 
him with great kindneſs, paying him all the 
veneration which their religion ſuppoſed to be 
due to the vicar: of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. 


This induced him, not only to authoriſe their 
poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had made, but 


to encourage them to proceed in extending 


their limits to the prejudice of their neigh- 


bours. Vet after his death, which: | We fol- 


loved this agreement, the two ſucceeding popes, 
apprehenſive of their 


power, formed projects 
againſt them; but while theſe were caballing. 


che conqueſt of Calabria was ſucceſsfully, pro- 
ſecuted by the brave Robert Guiſcard, another 
ſon of Karl Tancred, who, before Drogon's 


deceaſe, had come into Apulia, and to ge 


_  valour the victory over Pope Leo had princi- 
| N been owing. Humphrey died in the 


year 


[4 

1 
N 
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vent dne thoufand and fifty. ſix, on Which BOOK'v: 
cvent Robert Guiſcard took the government ne 


albhis brother's" dominions, not as guardian 


to the "eldeſt of two infant ſons, lefe to His 
care by that lord, but purſuant to a. compact 


he had made with his brother coneerming the 
ſucceffion. Three years afterwards," having 
rained” poſſeſſion of Reggio, the capital of 
Fog he aſſumed the title of Dube of Api 
: 4 and Calabria, with the Hagen of his vaf- 
. : 8 n Ne (2 $46 p4 +4 6c "4 


About the tad 'time, Firs princi ality: oV. authores 


Capud was conquered tem the Lombards by gp à. 
Richard, count of Averſa. Pope N icholas the 


Second was very uneaſy at the rapid enereaſe 
If the greatneſs of the Normans in the neigh- 


hourhood: of the'ecel-faſtical ſtate. Pretend- 
ing, therefore, that Troja, a eity buik by the 


Srerks! in the year one thouſand and twelve, 
which Robert lately had taken, belonged to 


the territory of the ſee of Rome, be deres ined 


the cauſe, not by evidences" or arguments to 
prove his claim, but by laneing the thundefs 


of excommunication againſt the adverſe 


In that age, the greateſt” princes ſtood in aàwe 
of thoſe thunders; and Robert ſeared them the 
more, on account of the pretenſions (whether 


well or ill founded) of Bis brother Humphrey's 
eldeft ſon, which had lately been abetted by 
many of his ſubj biects. He, therefore, agreed 
to hold Troja, ud all his dominions, in vaſ- 
ſalage to the pope, and by the payment of a 
| = 46 ad annual tribute: : for Which Nicholas 


** 
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HISTORY « as AE LIFE : 
erpetual fee, not only the dutchies 

of Apulia and Calabria, but (what is ſtill more 
ee e, the kingdom of Sicily, which 
neither of them poſſeſſed. In the oath to his 
new lord, Robert ſtiled himſelf, duke r Apu- 
lia aud Calabria by the grace of God and St. 
Pars, and, with the afftance of both, future 
of Sicily, The pontiff in reality parted 
ih nothing; but gained to his ſee, by this 
grant, ſome encreaſe of revenue, a ſtrong 
guard of brave ſoldiers, and the ſovereignty of 


countries belonging to the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, vrho denied the ſupremacy of the 
| biſhops of Rome. The din of Capua 


was likewiſe confirmed to Richard, count of 
Averſa, on condition of fealty to the apoſtolic 
ſee, though the Lombard princes, from whom 
it had been taken unjuſtly, never had held it 
as vaſſals under that ſee, but had acknowledged 
the ſovereignty of the emperors of Germany, 
ſueceſſars to Charlemagne. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the defect of right in the donor, the 


inveſtitures granted by the pope to theſe Nor- 
mang., were of great uſe to them; for. they 


drew upon any prince who ſhould dare to 
moleſt them in theſe poſſeſſions, now — 1 : 
the ſpiritual cenſures of Rome, not leſs feared 
by he ignorant bigotry of thoſe, times from 
their being undeſerved. 

Robert Guiſcard, thus fupported by the au- 


thority of the church, invaded Sicily in conjunc- 


tion with his younger brother, Roger, another 
of the twelve ſons of Tancred de Hautevilie, 


whole 


F 
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_ whoſe two marriages had produced 2 "race of BOOK V. 


heroes. The Saracens in that iſland had re- 
covered Meffina from the Greeks: but a war 


of twelve rs made on them now by the 
Normans, 


ar braver than the Greeks, ſo broke 
their force, that, on condition of enjoying what 
was not denied to them, a free and public ex- 
erciſe of their religion, they ſubmitted quietly 
to the government of Roger de Hauteville, 
who received from Duke Robert the inveſti- 
ture of Sicily with the title of count, in the 


year of our Lord one W and oo le 


„ 


Ain 5 

Wbile chis ce was Veel other en- 
Wee 3 in Italy, had, at different times, em- 
ployed the arms of the duke, and called 
him thither in perſon, particularly the fieges 
of Otranto and Bari, both which cities he 


took. That of Amalphi and the great prin- 


cipality of Salerno were alſo gained by bim 
from Giſolfo the Second, a prince of Lom- | 
bard” extraction, who, being forced to take 


oo! in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, drew on Gre- 


the Seventh, his friend and protector, the 
enmity of the Normans ; but this quarrel was 


made up by that pontift” $ copcluding an agree- 
ment with Robert, to ſhare between them all 


the' territories of Pandolph the Sixth, the laft 
prince of Bene ventum, lately deceaſed with- 


out heirs; Gregory taking the city, to which 
he had ſome title, and leaving the princpality =. 
in the hands of 1 duke, who had ny that 5 


A+ 


11 con eee, 
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2 M 10 It was happy for the pop that concord with iy 
==2Rvbert was thus renewed and: cemented !. for, | 
before the end of ſeven years, being | cloſely 71 
beſieged im the caſtle of St. Angelo by the | 
emperot Henry the Fourth; he would er- 
Tainl y Raze allen into his onemy's hands, if hie 71 
had not heen {uccourcd:by bis aal the duke, 
who forces: Henry: to recire wund all his troops 
out N RNeomeennn 35 5 
Phe danger that n ovarenof the } 
German ſhould be/.rcceſtabliſhed in Italy, it 15 
theprejudive of. the. Normans, having thus - 
been removed, Robert returned to a war againſt 
anothet empire, which the: exigence above- 
mentioned had ohliged bim to quit, in the 
year one thouſand and eighty four, when great 
victories gained, and conq ucits made on the 
coaſts uf Epirus aud Illyria, Fon gr ve him reaſon» 
able hopes that the throne: itſel of the emperor 
Alexius Comnynaenagh be the prize 2's -his 
valoutr.io Even Hluring his. abſence, the glory I 
I his, Arins had N carried ſtill W by þ 
his eldeſt ſom Bonmond, to whom he had left, 7 
o Rig ſudden departure; the chief command 
his forces: But the deſertion of ſeveral 
bat ns f France, Joint- adventurers with theſe 
indes, whom want of money to, pay the 
. eee made to them 
on the part of Alexius, ſeduced to his ſervice, 
'occafioned' the loſs of almoſt: all-that: the father 
and the ſon had acquired. To repair this miſ · 
fortune, 1 to his ſtandard all the 
ie tial of Italy; and in paſſing the Adriatic 
a gulph, 


a CONE ͤ RETARS  - 


or KING HENRY II. 
gulph, overeame the Venetians, whoſe fleet, BOOK — 


15 


In confederacy with that of Alexius, attacked 
him there: but, on after ris: i he 
died of a fever. * 85 t s b 

William of Malaifbury wits us, that Wen fn. de WI. 


eck the Conqueror animated and rouſed his elmo 1. 


oven courage by calling to mind the actions of 
this prince, and uſed to ſay, It would be a 
«: ſhame to bim, if one who in nobility was bis 
& inferior ſhould excel him in valaur. From 
this; and other paſſages in contemporary wri- 
ters, it ſeems that the pedigree of the family 
of Hauteville from the firſt dukes of Nor- 


mandy, though maintained by Giannone, and 
other modern mae Was rn rr in bote 


day Dot er, N J. 

ft On the e ub Duke Robert; inthe wr V. aurhores 
one thoufand and eighty - five, Roger, his ſon by = 88 

a daughter of the prince of Salerno, ſucceeded = 

to him in all his Italian dominions; and tlie 

count of Sicily, Robert's brother, reigned over 

that iſland, as an independant ſtate. The only 
portion leſt to Boamond by his father was a 
remnant of the conqueſts he had won from 

the Greeks ; but he claimed to inherit Apulia 


and Calabria by rigbt of primogeniture. His 


illegitimacy indeed was a bar to that claim; 


his father having been divorced from his mo- 


ther on account of near kindred: yet the cuſ- 


toms of the Normans, not unfavourable to 
baſtards, might have removed that objection, 
if the count of Sicily had not declared for 


<5 which added ſo much force to the 


friendly 


ub 
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BOD v. friendly interceſſions of Pope Urban the Second, 


that Boamond was perſuaded to accept of two 
cities in lieu of all his demands. The concord 


of the family was thus ſo well reſtored, that 
in the year one thouſand and ninety-fix, 
Amalphi having rebelled againſt the duke, Boa- 
Undid” ſerved him in perſon, and his u nele 


brought a great army, in which were twenty 
thouſand Saracens, out of Sicily, to his. aid. 
But while theſe confederates were beſieging 
Amalphi, the firſt cruſade was ſet on foot; 
and Urban the Second exhorting all the ſoldiery 
of Europe to inliſt themſelves in that ſervice, 
the eroſs was taken by Boamond and his ne- 


phew Tancred, who went from thence together 


into Afia, where they both performed 2 
exploits, and where Boamond gained the prin 


_ cipality of Antioch, a noble acquiſition, which 


V. authores + 


citatas ut 
ſupa. 


he kept till his death, and left to his deſcen- 
py: ok The alm of the holy war having 


_ alſo drawn away many more of the forces that 


beleaguered Amalphi, the- town was delivered, 
by this: fortunate incident, beyond all hope, 
and remained ſome years independant. But 
amends was made for this loſs to the family 


of Hauteville, in Italy, by their acquiring a 


ſovereignty over Capua, from which city the 
inhabitants had lately driven out Richard count 
of Averſa, who, being reſtored by the aid of 
the countof Sicily and his nephew, did * 
tor it to both. 

In the year eleven kinktes- and one, the 
count " Sicily, who * taken the title of 


at 


be Kings HE Kr II. 


great count; died, and left to the care of Ade- BOOK V., 


lais, his wife, -and* Robert: of Burgundy, his 


ſon-in-law, the government of that iſland 


during the infancy of his ſon. Ten years af- 
terwards,” the twa dutchies of Apulia and Ca- 


labria, by the deceaſe of Duke Roger, deſcended 
quletly, with all their dependances, to his ſon, 


Prince William de Hauteville, who did no- 
thing very memorable, and died without iſſue, 
in the year eleven hundred and twenty-ſeven. 
The branch of Robert Guiſcard being extinct 


in him, his couſin Roger, count of Sicily, im- f 


mediately, on the firſt intelligence of his death, 
paſſing over to Salerno with ſeven ſhips of 


war, took poſſeſſion: of that city, and of all 


his other dominions. The haſte he made to 
do this, without waiting for any inveſtiture 
from the pope, or even atking his leave, gave 


great umbrage and offence to Honorius the 


Second, whole anger he vainly endeavoured to 


appeaſe by the offer of two cities, and of 
holding the reſt under fealty to his ſee. 


The policy of Rome not defiring fo potent a 
 vaſſal} the pontiff would hear of no terms; but, 
pretending that the late duke, by a ſuppoſed 
will and teſtament, which was never produced. 

bad left all his dominions and poſſeſſions to 
St. Peter, uſed the utmoſt force of his ſpiritual 
and temporal arms, aſſiſted by thoſe of the 


princes of Capua and Bari, whom he bad 
drawn to his party, for the ſupport of that 


claim. Let, all proving too weak, he ſoon 


Save the two dutchies of Apulia and Calabria 
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up, though unable to maintain or prove 
their right. But Roger poſſeſſed them undiſ- 


eee 


by any hpmage or fealty to the ſeę of Rome, it is 
cover. The name of king, which. 


* 


ä HISTORY ar. ru- LIFE 
BOOK v. Humphrey de Hauteville. In ufii ing his pri- 
ſoner well, but yet making him pay the pur- 
chaſe of his freedom by proper conceffions, 
this monarch wiſely followed the example of 
V. Baronium, Humphrey; and thereby obtained a bull, 
ad ang. 1139: Which, taking no notice of what had been 
done by Anaclet, declared that, whereas Ro- 
| a bert Guiſcard aid his brother, the father of 
*s this Roger, had driven the 'Sihaceithf out” of 
Sicily and Italy; and foraſmuch. as, by the 
teſtimony of ancient hiſtories, it appears, that, 
in former times, Sicily had been 4 kingdom, 
the pope granted to this prince, worth the Full- 
neſs of the royal dignity, and confirmed to him 
by the apoſtolic authority, the poſleffion of that 
kingdom, and the dominions in Italy with 
which he had been inveſted by Honorius the 
Second, adding to them the city and princi- 
pality of Capua, from which Robert, to whom, 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty- fix, the 
German emperor had reſtored them, bad been 
lately expelled a ſecond time by Roger. It is 
alſo expreſt in the bull, that the motive for the 
grant of theſe laſt territories was, that the king, 
' by this gift, might be firongly Poult to the lobe 
and obedience of St. Peter, and , his ſucceſ- 
ars in the ſee of Rome. Suppofing this a good 
reaſon for taking from one prince his heredi- 
tary dominione, and giving them to another 
(which would be a monſtrous We de . it 
{hould have ſtill been conſidered, that he from 
whom the principality of Capua as taken, 
by he apoftolic N had loſt 1 twice on 
account 


e.. 


o Be 2 
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account of his attachment to the cauſe. of that BOOK V. 


very pope who made the grant. Such was 
the good fortune of the family of Hauteville, 


that, whether they enjoyed the friendſhip of 


the popes, or were at enmity with [1th it 


equally : turned to their profit: but thoſe pre- 


lates may be ſaid to have been yet more for- 
tunate; their ambition being ſerved, and their 


uſurpations ſecured, by the valour of theſe 


Normans, to whom they gave nothing to pur- 


chaſe their afliſtance, or recover their friend- 
ſhip after any quarrel with them, but what 
was not their own; obtaining, at the fame. 
time, the ſovereignty of countries to Which 
they had no title, and an annual tribute in 
acknowledgement of it, from theſe voluntary 


vaſſals. The fix hundred {cbi/ati, which had 


been promiſed to Anaclet, in return for his con- 
ceſſions, were now promiſed to Innocent and 


his ſucceſſors in his ſee, canonically elected; 


and Roger {wore to aſſiſt them, whenever — 
help ſhould be wanted, and faithfully to main- 
ET the royalties of St. Peter. No mention. 


is made of the dutchy of Naples in this bull, 
though the grant of it had viel ſpecified in 
that of Honorius; but, ſoon after this time, Duke 
Sergius, ho bad bravely defended the city 
rs Roger, being dead, 
ſtance remaining, the eitizens delivered it u 
to that monarch, Who held it (as he did Sa- 
lerno, Amalphi, and ſome other places, not 
mentioned in this or former grants) either inde- 
prndantly, and by right of conqueſt ; or (which 
C 3 ] rather 


and no hope of re- | 
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I rather believe) as generally compriſed 
— body of the £l gdom, for. which 155 5 


homager to the e of Rome. he city 


Beneventum, which, in the courſe of the War. 


had been kay from that ſee, was now re- 
ſtored to it; but the princi PAY was retained; 
and the king of Sicily poſſe zether 12 
that iſland, all thoſe provinces jap; compoſ ſe 
the preſent kingdom of Naples. 

"His dominions being full of excellent ſea- 
ports, and. of a people addicted to navigation 
and trade, he 1 a great naval force, 
which gave him the empire of the Mediterra- 


nean 5 and, ſecuring to his ſubjects a moſt 
extenſiv 


richeſt in the Chriſtian world at that time. 
War itſelf was to bim a ſource of weal th. 
His fleets and armies compelled the king o 

Tripoli, in Afric, to pay him tribute, took 
many 1 cities on the African coaſt, and, 
ravaging all the maritime countries of Greece, 
brought from thence into Sicily and bis other 
dominions, befides immenſe plunder, a great. 


number of artificers in the filk manufactures, | 
who taught his people their art. One of the 
laſt of his conqueſts was the iſland of Malta, 


which the Saracens yielded to him about three 


years before his death. He died in the year 


eleven hundred and fifty-three, leaving ta 


V. authores 
citatos ut ſu- 


pra · ; 


William, his fon, all his dignities and poſſeſ· 
lions, hereditary or acquired. 

This prince, having been allaciated to the 
89 vernment in the kei time of his father, and 


erowned 


commerce, made his kin dom the 


* 


i 
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king, without opp 
Rome, made no fcruple of repea 
mony now without ita ying to obtain the pope's 
conſent; at which 22 the Fourth took 
fach offence, that he' excommunicated his per- 
fon, declared him a rebel againſt St. Peter, 
and abſolved all his fubjects Fai their oaths 
of allegiance. A great rebellion enſued, which, 
while the pontiff was bufily endeavouring to 
foment at Beneventum, he received a ſplendid 
embaſſy from Manuel Comnenus, who offered 
— to aſſiſt him with money and forces in 
this war againſt William, on condition that 
three maritime cities of Apulia ſhould, when 
taken from that prince, be reſtored to the em- 


pire of Conſtantinople. The propoſal was 


accepted, and Adrian wrote a letter to Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, whom Manuel had drawn 
to this league, ſtrongly preffing him to join 
his troops with theirs, againſt the enemy of 
both empires: which that prince agreed to do, 


but was ſtopt by a ſickneſs breaking out in 
his army, and a revolt of the Lombards. Vet, 


without aid from him, the Greeks, the pope, 


and the rebels, confederated together, had fuck 


good ſucceſs. that there remained in all Italy 
only the cities of Salerno, Amalphi, and 


Naples obedient to William. The greatneſs 


of the danger, and the obſtinacy of Adrian in 


rejecting advantageons offers of peace, rouſed 


that king, who, ever ſince his acceſſion to the 


throne, had lived, like an Eaſtern ſultan, ſhut a 
up from his ſabje&s within the walls of his 


palace, and committing all buſineſs to the care 
C% of 


3 
ffition from BOOK V., 
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on V. of his, fayourite, Maione de Bari. Exerting 


G "»  « 
+ n 


now all the courage; which, nature had given 
to bim, he put himſelf. at the head of an army 
of veterans, formed under the diſcipline of his 
royal father, who, landing with him at Saler- 
no, defeated the Greck army, took their ge- 
nerals. priſoners, recovered all. the cities cf 
Apulia and Calabria, and forced the pope, 


Whom: they eloſely beſieged in Beneventum, 


not only to renew and confirm to their prince 
all the grants of former pontiffs, but to add 
the mveſtitures, denied hitherto, of Salerno 
and Amalphi, with all their dependancies, and 


of the march of Ancona; for Which laſt ac- 
quiſition an additional tribute of five hungred 


Jebifati was to be paid to the apoſtolis ſee. 
This agreement, which was made in the year 
When, hundred and fiſty - ſix, contained alſo. 
me privileges which gave to the kings of: 
Sicily a kind of eceleſiaſtical ſupremacy. in their 
realm. No terms were obtained for the ſafety 
of thoſe barons who had rebelled againſt Wil- 
liam, and were in the town with the pope. 


Being all delivered up to the merey of that 


king, they were ſacrificed to his (vengeance ; 3 
as Was likewiſe Robert, prince of Capua, who 
during this revolt, had regained bis principa- 
lity, but loſt it now wirh his life, Which he 
ended miſerably in priſon, after his eyes had 
been put out. He was the laſt of the Norman 
counts of Averſa, Who had drawn, into Italy 
the family of, Hauteville,. had for ſome time 
beep fiſtant to dhe. er in that country, 

E 
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and were at laſt deſtroyed by it, attempting l BOOK * 5 


to 8 it in the full be of its 
ſtrength. „ 4 iud 


The next year, Williams 8 general having v. authores 


citatos ut ſu« 


won a ſignal victory, on the coaſt of the pr. 
Morea, over the Greeks, Manuel Comnenus 
was forced to ſue for peace; and, to obtain it, 
conſented (which he never would do before) 
to acknowledge William as king of Sicily: 
nor, after this time, did he, or his ſucceſſors, 
even diſturb the poſſeſſion the family of Haute - 
ville had gained in any of theſe countries, 
to which the Greek en "hath an undeniable 
* e ebenes n bas 1 
All theſe happy events . — have Genres 
to the king a laſting tranquillity, if the im- 
moderate power Which he gave to his favourite 
had not excited new-troubles. Even the death 
af that lord, aſſaſſinated by Bonello, a great 
baron of the realm, did nòt end theſe diſor- 
ders; the fear of vengeance from his friends, 
who were powerful in the court, foreing Bo- 
nello, and others, who had abetted the murder, 
to try to place William's ſon, a child about 
nine years old, on the throne of his father. 
This deſign was approved by many of the 
barons, whom the tyranny of the king had 
offended ; and even by ſome of his own near 
relations, whom private injuries had made his 
enemies. The conſpirators ſeized his ꝓerſon, 
and ſhut him up in a priſon: yet he was freed, 
aſter three or four days of confinement; hy the - 
Pole of Palermo. His ſon, at the firſt at- 
tempt 
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+ tempt-of the rebels to break into the palace, 
— poking out of a window, was wounded by 

an arrow, but would have recovered of that 
hurt, if the tyrant, in his fury, had not given 

him a violent kick on the ftomach; of which 
be died. To this | horrid” act of rage the 
blackeſt melancholy ſucceeded in the mind of 
cke father, which e him more than ever 
from the government of his kingdom; and a 
grie vous abuſe of the regal power, in the hands 
to which he gave it, produced more infur- 
regions. Vet he . till the year: eleven 
hundred and fixty- ſix, when a+ natural: death 
put an end to many calamities, which his 
inſatiable avarice, and an equal exceſs of in- 
dulgenoe to his friends and-; cruelty to his 
enemies, had brought on his ſubjects. FTheſe 
vices fixed upon him the opprobrious appella- 
tion of allen the Bau. On the contrary, 
William his ſecond ſon and fucceſſor, by the 
lenity of his government, accompanied with 
a ſtriẽt adminiſtration of juſtice,” obtamed from 


the gratitude. and affection of his people the 


fſurname of tbe Good: His many perſonal 


virtues, andithe- flouriſhing: ſtate of his king - 
dom, as ſoon as he came to an age mature 
for marriage; induced the Greek emperor, 


Manuel Comnenus, to ſend an embaſſy to him, 


wich the: offer of his daughter, who, "being At: 
chat time his only child; was the preſumptivr 
heireſs to the empire. But, — difficulties: 
ariſing in the treaty of alliance, the emperor 
Ne his mind, or (as other authors fag) 

5 & . . 
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tte king rejected the match, becauſe it was not Bo Fv-rn. 
S to the pope, In the year eleven ö 
= hundred and ſeventy- x, the daughter of an- | 
| other emperor was offered to — by ber fa- 
| 8 a plenipotentiary being ſent into Sicily 
that purpoſe from Frederick Barbaroſſa, 
kJ was then making war, and not unſucceſſ- | 
fully, in the. March. of Ancona, but - wiſhed. | 
to obtain the king of Sicily's friendſhip. by 
1 means of this 4 That, monarch re- 
Cl / fuſed it, as repugnant to the engagements by. 
4 which he was bound to Alexander the Third, 
whom he had acknowledged as pope, and ſup⸗ 
ported with much zeal. In revenge of this 
refuſal, the emperor. ſent an army to invade. 
Apulia; but a battle which he loſt againſt the 
| people of Milan compelled him to W it, 
| and fruſtrated his intention of going. thither 
himſelf at the head of all his forces, William, 
from the danger of ſo formidable a war, 
determined to marry. The pope, with whom 
he conſulted on the choice of a wife, adviſed 
him to aſk the princeſs Jane Plantagenet of 
King Henry her father. It has been mentioned 
before, hat an offer of this match had been 
made in the year eleven hundred and ſixty- 
nine, by Henry to William, and that the pro-, . 
poſal had been received with joy: but, as the Abbas, ad 
1 princeſs, was then much too young to be mar- ann. 127. 
tried, the parties were not tied by any abſolute 
| contract. In the year eleven hundred and 
| ſeventy- three, Henry notified to William, as 
| one of his friends, "the rebellion of his ſons, ; 
4 _ . 
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Bo WV and ſued tor ſuceour againſt them; to wpich 
an anſwer was rettrned, declaring in ſtrong 
terms a juſt deteſtation of their unnatural con- 
duct, and god wifhes to their father; but 
William pleaded. the diftance of his territories 
from Henry's as not permitting bim tö give 
that king any aid. Yet he certainly might Have 
ſent kim a ſubſidy of money, if he lad been 
ſo inclmed: but, in truth, no political reaſons 
induced him to meddle in this quarrel; and 
morab ſentiments alone have rarely ſo' much 
force in the deliberations of princes, as to carry 


them beyond the line of their intereſts, | even 
in taſts where naturally ohe fhould think they 
would make a common cauſe. This Henry 


well knew. and therefore, though he left no 
means ofi procuring” affiſtance untried, he felt 
no reſentment at not obtaining it here, mob: 
probably, much diſabpointment. It was ſome 


advantage to him, that the cauſe of his ene- 
mies was condemned by - a monarch, whoſe 
opinion the pope, having need of his protec- 
tion, was obliged to reſpect. We have * 
to believe that the biſhop" of Syracuſe, wh 


was" an Engliſhman traniplanted into Sicily, 


where be had gained a great ſhare in the ge- 
neral adminiſtration of government under the 


te Williams, helped greatly to infuſe into the 


v. petri 
Bleſenſ. 


Epiſt. 46. 


mind of the Jatter good diſpoſitions towards 


Henry, his natural ſovereign,” and alfo to for- 
ward this match. For it appears, he = 
up" a-very friendly correſpondence with Peter 


0 Bleis, that 4nonirch's ſecretary, WhO had 


ans. been 


or King HENRY. II. — 


been authoriſed, to aſſure him of 2 royal! BOOK v. 


Ai 


protection and favour öf his maſter, IT any re =” 


* 


volution in the court of Sicily, or any diſguſt, 


ſhould incline him to return from thence into 
England ; ; and the firſt propoſal of this match, Benedict. 


Abbas, ad 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty-nine, had ann. 1176. 


paſt through his hands. But, however agree - Dicero. 
able the alliance was to Henry, he would not — 


cConclude it without conſulting his parliament, 


which, for this purpoſe, was called, to meet 


Him at London. Their approbation being 


given, Count Florio Camerota, grand juſti- 


ciary of Sicily, and two Italian prelates, em- 
bafladors from William, with the archbiſhop 


of Rouen, who, 'as nearly related to the fa- 


mily of Hauteville, had attended them on this 


buſineſs from Normandy into England,: were 
ſent by Henry to Tee the princets, his daugh- 


ter, in the palace of Wincheſter. They re- 
turned from thence greatly pleaſed in the 


beauty of ber perſon and accompliſhments of 
her. mind, which exceeded the report that had 


been made to William, though what he had 
heard of them was one of the motives that 
inclined him to chuſe her for his queen. But V. Dicet. ad 
the marriage Was not celebrated till the next aun. 1165. 


year, the princeſs being, even then, under 


thirteen years old. W hat portion Henry gave 
Heer we are not told: but a moſt ample dower ; Benedict. 
was ſettled upon her by William, beſides very Ap ” 


1177. 
rich preſents which he ſent to her father n 


the notification of his conſent to the match, Ibidem, ad 


5 and ann. 117 76. 
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Dor v. V. and which were nhfortutiatly löst in the 
So voyage, with two Sicilian File. » 


A.D. mY Eleanor; Henrys fecond dauę bet ho 
| hid long beck! betfothed to Al kdriſo 11 
Caftile, was alſo given to her uſbaid . 


5 | fic evutſe of the year eleven hundred and ſe- 


verity-fix ; and à match was ſettled for John, 
che youngeſt for of Hetry, with Iſabell5, the 
daughter of Williamearlof Gloceſter, 


who, having no iſſue male, agreed to leave 


her bis earl mi, with all his lands undivided, 

on cotidition that the king ſhould give to each 
of ber fifters, who were Warri t to the carls 
of Evereux and Clare, a yearly revenue of 


one hundred pounds in England, equivalent | 
to ani ificorhe of fifteen hundred at this time. 


But both parties were yet infants ; and the re- 
lation between them made it neceflary to get a 
difpeniſition' from Rome, before they could be 
ſolemn? _ efpoufed to each other. 

While the alli 


jance with the king of Si ity 2 
Was concluding,” Henry received news from 
Ireland, Which obliged him to attend with 
particular care to his affairs in that country. 
About tlie end of May in this year eleven hun- 


dred and ſeventy-ſix; Richard de Clare, earl 


SGirald. "art of Pembroke, died at Dublin of a cancerous 4 
Tant fore in his leg, leaving by Eva his wife, the 
.be. 14. daughter of Dermod Mac Morrogh king of : 
Iriſh Annals Jeinſter, a ſon and a daughter, both inen nts. 
His ſiſter — who attended _ him at 
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31 
the time «af os death, four emealions notice BOOK | V. 
3 it, as ſecretly as ſhe could, to Raymond Ip. 1 


Fitzgerald, her huſband, who then was in 


© Deſmond, at the head of her brother's Engliſh 


but the prudently kept it — the 


troops; 
knowl 


hack. to Limerick, where part of his army had 
been left, and communicating the intelligence 
to a few of-the officers under his command, 


_ conſulted with them what meaſures it was 


to take on this event. They unani- 


mouſly determined that his chief care ought to 


be the ſecuring of Leinſter and the towns on 
the ſea-coaſt ; to which end it was neceſſary to 
lead all the Engliſh forces that were — his 


banner into thoſe places, abandoning Limerick, 


which its diſtance, and expoſed ſituation in the 


neighbourhood: of thoſe Iriſh who were either 
unſubdued or prone to revolt, would render 
untenable in the preſent: conjuncture. Ruy- 
mond felt much reluctance thus to give up a 
conqueſt, made and preſerved with great peril, 
and from which he derived his higheſt reputa- 
tion: yet, none of his officers caring to un- 
dertake the defence of it during his abſence, he 
delivered. up the city to Donald O'Brian, as 
one of the king's barons, taking from him a 
new oath of fealty to that monarch, and 
hoſtages to ſecure the faith he had plighted. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe pledges, the Engliſh 
W ne no ſooner palled the bridge, than | 
they 


edge of all others till he ſhould return Hibern. Ex- 
ta her, which the prefſed him to do without — « 
delay. On the receipt of her letter he marched r. 
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BOOK V., they-ſaw: the: otlier end of it broken down oy 
— the. Nrith; and fire ſet to all the four quar 
ters of the city, which had been fenced ilk 
ſtrong walls, adorned with many handſome 
buildings, and filled with an immenſe maga- 
Zine of proviſions brought i into it by Raymond. 
I.lbhe cauſe of this was a fixed opinion in 
the Iriſh, that walled towns and forts were 
dangerous to their freedom, and that to them 
it would always be more eee to 
deſtroy than poſſeſs tbem. 
When Henry heard — 15 had happened 
with relation to Limerick, he ſaid, ht great 
courage bad been ſhewn in taking it, and in ſuc- 
* it greater; but wiſdom only in quitting 
7: a judgement formed on good grounds, as 
thing) Were circumſtanced. at that time. a; 


on Raymond's arrival at e the | IS 

dead earl was interred in the cathedral of | i 

that city, and the two Engliſh . noblemen, 3 
whom the king had commiſſioned to ad- 
viſe and aſſiſt him in the government of 
Ireland, returned to that prince, leaving 
Raymond entruſted with all the power of 
the ſtate till the ſovereign” s will ſhould be 
known. When they had made their re- 
Hibern. Ex- port, Henry ſent into 3 William Fitz-Al- 
9 u. delm, his ſewer, as his deputy or lieutenant, 
attended by ten knights, who were of his 
* pbouſchold. John de Curci, Robert Fitz-Ste- 
3 phen, and Milo de Cogan, were likewiſe. 

commanded to go over with this baron, and 

| | to 
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to be under his orders, havin ing, each of them, BOOK v. 
4 band of ten knights of the houſehold. Ray . pc 
mond came, with all marks of due reſpect - 
the deputy, to meet him at his Tha and 
deliver to him the keys of all the Iriſh towns 
poſſeſt by the Engliſh, with the hoſtages of 
the princes or chieftains of Ireland committed 
to his keeping. But the jealouſy which that 
lord had conceived of the power of the Ge- 
raldine family was not removed by this act of 
reverence and ſubmiſſion. For, when he ſaw 
Raymond coming, at the head of a very fine 
body of cavalry, wherein he remarked thirty 
knights, all of Raymond's own Kindred, bear- 
vg the ſame coat of arms emblazoned in their 
jelds, and riding beautiful horſes, | which 
they managed with admirable grace and dexte- 
rity, he faid in a low voice to ſome of his at- 
 — tendants, I will quickly check this pride, and 
| is diſperſe thoſe ſhields. Such a connexion of men 
fo excelling in valour, and fo attached to each 
other by the bonds of conſanguinity, under A” 
chief ſo ambitious and enterprizing as Ray- 
mond, required indeed ſome controul : but the 
ſervices they had done demanded great regard 
from the miniſters of the king, and from the 
king himſelf. 

Preſent! y after this meeting on the confines | 
of Wexford the deputy went to Dublin, on 
the ſtate of which city it will be neceſſary here 
to make ſome obſervations. I have mentioned 

before, that, when the forces of Earl Strong- 
bow took it by ſtorm, in the year eleven hun- 
. Vi. D * 
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BOOK. v. dred and ſeventy, a great ſlaughter was made 
AD. 5 8 of the Oſtmen dwelling in it, and that many 


V. Append, - 


of the. moſt conſiderable citizens, throwing 
themſelves into ſhips which lay in the harbour, 
eſcaped to the Orkney iſles. The town there- 
fore was left very deſtitute of inhabitants; to 
repair which loſs (as it ſeems) and alſo to ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of the place more effectu- 


ally to himſelf, Henry, whilſt he was there, 


in he year eleven hundred and ſeventy-two, 
granted a charter to the citizens of Briſtol, 
whereby he gave them Dublin. to inhabit and 
to hold of him in chief, with the ſame liberties 


and free cuſtoms. as they enjoyed .at Briſtol. 


This charter is preſerved in the archives of 


Dublin, from whence I have tranſcribed it into 


the Appendix belonging to this book. I do not 
underſtand by it that all the Oſtmen remaining 
within the walls of that city were to be now 
driven out, and the citizens of Briſtol brought 
in, but that a colony out of Briſtol was in- 
vited to come and fill the empty houſes, of 
which there muſt have been a large number, 
The reaſon, which induced the king to make 
choice of the Briſtol men for this purpoſe, was 
the intereſt they had in the commerce of Dub- 


lin, much diminiſhed on account of the preſent 


deſolation, and a probability that, by means 


of their frequent correſpondence and inter- 


courſe with the Oſtmen, they would more 
ealily mix and incorporate with thoſe conti- 
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The next year, another charter was given BOOK V. 
by Henry to the citizens of Dublin, wherein DP 
he ſtyles them 55 burgeſſes, and grants to them, 
as ſuch, a privilege of free trade in all parts of 
England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, 
forbidding any man to diſturb them in the full 
enjoyment thereof, under a penalty of ten 
pounds. A tranſcript of this al o is in the Ap- 1 
pendix. Whether any, or what number, of ren 
the Briſtol men had come over on the former 
invitation, does not appear from this record, 
nor from any other evidence which I can diſ- 

cover. Mention is made of the Oſtmen of 
Dublin by Giraldus Cambrenſis, in relating 
the tranſactions of the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-three.; but (which is very ſur- 
prizing) 1 in the chronicles of thoſe times no no- 
tice is taken of any colony out of Briſtol 


having ſettled in that town. Perhaps they 
migrated gradually, at different periods, and 
not many together. But, if the town was 


repeopled, during the courſe of this reign, by 
ſuch a plantation, the wiſdom of the meaſure 
deſerves no little praife, as it ſtrengthened very 
much the Engliſh power in Ireland without 
offence to the Iriſh. 


In this year eleven hundred wid! ſeventy A- P. 11764 


fin” many caſtles belonging to the nobles of 


England, who had been the moſt criminal 
authors and abettors of the late rebellion 
in that kingdom, were levelled to the ground. 
Nor did Henry only take from theſe ſuſpected 
uy the power of doing Oe harm, but, 
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BOOK v. with the advice and conſent of a parliament 


— — 
A. D. 1176. 


Be nedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


convened at Windſor about the feaſt of St. 


Michael, removed the garriſons of all the ba- 
rons of England from the caſtles they held, 
and committed them to the guard of his own. 
houſhold troops, or others appointed by him; 
not excepting the caſtle of Richard de Lucy 
himſelf. The fame meaſures were purſued in 


Normandy alſo, notwithſtanding the loyalty 


which the nobles of that dutchy had ſo emi-. 
nently ſhewn during the late civil war. All: 


this indicates an extraordinary apprehenſion of: 


danger, which probably ſprung from the in- 
telligence given of young Henry's. cabals by. 
Adam de Chirckedon, and the ſubſequent 
conduct of that prince. 


From Windſor, ſoon after the riſing of | 


parliament, the Engliſh monarch went north- 
Wards, to meet the king of Scotland, who 
brought to bim Gilbert, the chieſtain of Gal- 
loway, whom he had lately ſubdued. Henry 
now was prevailed on to give that prince a 


pardon, denied to him before, for the murder 
of Uchtred, his brother, If political neceſſity 
(the excuſe of many bad actions) did not com- 


pel this agreement, it can hardly be juſtified; 
3 there might be no other means effectually 
to reſtore the tranquillity of that country, 
Which, lying upon the borders of England 


and: Scotland; and being foll of a a people the 
moſt ſavage in all Britain, would, if unſettled 
and hoſtile, have been a grievous annoyance 
baths to * an the Scots, at a time 


when 
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F 
when other troubles were ſuſpected to be BOOK v. 
A. D. 1176. 


riſing. The juſtice of Henry might, there- 
fore, on this occaſion give way to the fafety 
of the ſtate. Certain it is, that by making a 
friend of this prince, he rendered it much more 
difficult for the king of Scotland to ſhake off 
the ſovereignty of England ; Galloway being 
a barrier between the two countries, which 
the Scots could not pals, to invade the Engliſh 


border, without Gilbert's permiſſion. And 


nothing could be more pleaſing to the three 


northern counties, than to ſee thoſe bad neigh- 
bours, who had been uſed to infeſt and de- 


folate their whole region in conjunction with 


the Scots, become their out- guards againſt 


them. Gilbert's peace being made, he did 
homage for Galloway to the king of England, 
as ſupreme lord of that country, which he was 


to hold, under him, of the king of Scot- 
land. 


About the feaſt of St. Hillary, in the year — ? 
ann. 117. 


eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, a great 
council was held by Henry at Northampton, 
in which William de Cahannes ſet up a new 
claim, to hold his barony of the king, in- 


ſtead of the earl of Leiceſter ; and that lord, 
who was known to lie diy all the load of 


royal diſpleaſure, was ſummoned to anſwer to 

this plea, He came; and, having quietly 

heard the allegations againft his right, ſaid, 

“That although he himſelf, and his four 1 im- 

« .mediate anceſtors, had charters and 

ce of all their lands and poſſeſſions, and par- 
D * 5 Ry 


'BOOK V. 60 n of this barony, from William the 


LD. 1177. 
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« Firſt and Henry the Firſt, kings of Eng- 
« land; and although the anceſtors of Cahan- 
nes had held their barony of his, without 
« diſpute, from that time, yet he would not 

& plead for that, or for any other right, againſt 
<« the will of the king, but ſubmitted them all 
& to his mercy.” This ſo touched the heart 
of Henry, that he inſtantly reſtored to him all 


his lands and tenements, as entire as he had 


held them before the war, except the fortreſſes 
which had been already demoliſhed, one caſtle 

in England, which had been found to belong 
to the royal demeſne by the inquiſition of a 


Jury, and another in Normandy, which, being 


a frontier place, be thought it expedient, for 
the ſecurity of that A to retain. in his 
own hands. The town and foreſt of Leiceſter 


| though theſe alſo, by the verdict of a jury 


of the country, had " been adjudged to the 
crown) were included in this grant. Thus 


the hopes entertained by William de Cahannes, 
that the reſentment of the king againſt the 
earl would incline him to favour any ſuit to 


his prejudice, were diſappointed, and the cle- 
mency of that prince towards a capital enemy, 
now repentant and humbled, was generouſly 


diſplayed. Whether ſentence was given againſt 


the claim of William we are not told; but 


probably it was, if he did not himſelf withdraw 


8 his plea. Henry alſo. reſtored to the earl of 


: Chetter all pus ln, e . bis caſtles, - 
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About the beginning of March, the king BOOK v. 
received a letter from his ſecretary Peter de X P. A177. 
Blois, which informed him, that ambaſſadors Rymers + 
from Alphonſo king of Caſtile and Sanchez 3 
king of Navarre, were come into his king- 8 
dom, to lay before him a great and ancient 
controverſy between them, which had coſt 
both parties the lives of many of their ſubjects, 
and the ruin of many of their cities. The 
ſecretary concluded with returning thanks to 
God, «© That, as the queen of the ſouth had 
&* come from the remoteſt parts of the earth to 
hear the wiſdom of Solomon, ſo theſe very 
e diftant kings, in this weighty and difficult 
% cauſe, did now ſubmit to his judgement.” 
Ihe fame of his juſtice muſt indeed have been 
very great, to bring this queſtion before him : 
for, though the king of Caftile, his ſon-in- 
law, might naturally wiſh to make him the 
arbiter of it, yet that affinity would have been 
to the king of Navarre a ſtrong objection 
againft it, and have induced him to chuſe a 
more indifferent judge, if he and his counſel- 
lors had not entertained the higheſt opinion of 
Henry's incorruptible impartiality in judicial 
proceedings. And it appears that the offer of bbidem. 
referring it to him aroſe from that prince him- *' * * 
ſelf. Many uſurpations had been made, at Ibidem, 
different periods, by force of arms, on both P. 4% 47. 
fides; reſtitution of which, with damages to 
the value of 100,000 marobotines, (a Spamiſh 
or Mooriſh coin) was demanded by each party. 
Four caſtles were put into neutral hands by Ibidem, p.48 
. 5 "4 each 
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BOOK V. each king, as . pledges for their ſtanding. to 
AD. 11 ' Henry's award in this cauſe. Advocates were 
ſent to plead for them, and others to hear 
Benedict. and to report the judgement. Some hiſtorians 
. | likewiſe add, that each king ſent a cham- 
pion to fight for him in the lifts, if Henry 
ſhould chaſe to order the controverſy to be de- 
termined by duel ; but there is no mention of 
this in the record. Henry himſelf tried the 
- cauſe in his high court of parliament, which 
was called for that purpoſe at Weſtminſter, on 
the firſt Sunday in Lent of the year 1177. 
Brompton, The pleas on both fides having been put inta 
12% 3 wilting in the Latin language, and delivered 
Seriptores. in court; and the advocates of each party 
having been heard thereupon, jud ement was 
given, the next Sunday, to this ele That, 
whereas neither party had denied the uſurpa- 
tions alledged by the other to haye been forci- 
bly and unjuſtly made, the king and court 
decreed, that a full reſtitution ſhould be made 
on both ſides. And moreover, that for the 
ſake of peace, the king of Caſtile ſhould pay 
to his uncle the king of Navarre the annual 
ſum of 3000 marobotines for ten years to 
Rymer, p. 48. come. The reaſon of this may have been, 
(though it is not ſo expreſt in the words of 
the judgement) that after a truce of ten years, 
agreed upon by a treaty between the two 
kings, ſome caſtles had been taken from the 
. king of Navarre by the king of Caſtile; or, 
Ibidew, p. 47. perhaps, that the anceſtor of the latter of. 
thoſe princes had been, ihe firſt agerefſor : both 
which 


\ 
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which circumſtances appear from the ſtate of BOE V- 
the facts, as given in the record. Before the X P. 1777. 
ſentence was pronounced, the embaſſadors of 
both kings had pledged themſelves by an oath, 
that, if their maſters ſhould not act conforma- 
bly to it, they would deliver themſelves up 

5 into Henry's hands and power. Among the Rymer, p. 49. 

/ witneſſes to the judgement are the biſhop of 
Wittern in Galloway, and the three Welſh 

biſhops of St. David's, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. : 

At the end of the names of the ſpiritual and Ibidem, 
temporal barons, ſubſcribing thereto, are theſe? 5 
words, et aliis quam pluribus, tam clericis quam 
laicis, de regno Angle. 

While Henry was thus . juſtice Benedict. 
to foreign potentates, a brother of Earl F errars p — 
was privily murdered, by night, within the 
walls of London. The murderers were un- 

F known; ſo that the king could not take the 
vengeance he defired for this gentleman's blood, 
on thoſe by whoſe hands it had been ſhed; but 

he happened to have in his power another cri- 

minal, by whoſe puniſhment he ſecured the 

uture peace of his capital againſt ſuch crimes, 

1 which were become common there. For, 

during the diſorders of the late inteſtine wars, 
the whole government of the kingdom being 

relaxed, it was grown into a cuſtom for com- 

pauaanies of a hundred or more young men, ſons 

| or relations of the principal citizens of Lon- 

don, to fally forth in the night, and plunder 
þ the houſes of other weathy people, aflaulting 

q 0d killing thoſe whom they met in their —4 

whic 
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- BOOK V. which ſpread ſuch a terror through the town, 
A. P. 1177. that few perſons dared to go out of their houſes 


after it was dark. In the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- four, one of theſe riotous bands 
beſet the houſe of a wealthy citizen, whoſe 
name is not mentioned: but he, having 'hap- 


pily received ſome intelligence of their deſign, 
armed himſelf, and his ſervants, and a com- 
pany of his friends, with whom he waited 


their coming. They broke into the houſe, led 
by one Andrew Buquinte, who, ſeeing the 
maſter advancing to reſiſt him, ſtruck at his 
breaſt with a knife, but could not pierce the 
corſlett with which it was covered. The maſ- 
ter inſtantly drew his ſword, and cut off 
Buquinte's hand, at the ſame time loudly 


calling on his friends for aid. The other rioters 


fled; but the wounded man was ſeized, and 
delivered up the next morning to Richard de 
Lucy, juſticiary of the realm, who committed 
him to priſon. For a pardon he was brought 
to impeach his accomplices, of whom many 
were taken, and among them one John Senex, 
a citizen of the firſt rank, and of great wealth. 


Hie was tried by the water ordeal, and failing 


to clear himſelf lay under ſentence of death 
till the king ſhould have leiſure to determine 
about him, which it ſeems he had not till this 
time. Five hundred marks, equivalent to five 
thouſand pounds in theſe days, were offered 


for his life; but Henry ordered that judge- 


ment ſhould be executed upon him, and he 
was hanged, What was done with the other 
it, priſoners, 
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| priſoners, we are not told: but henceforwards BOOK v. 


no more riots were heard of in the city during N. P. 757. 
the courſe of this reign. 8 

A little before Eaſter, in this year eleven Benedict. 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, while Henry was _—_ 
Reading, where he had propoſed to celebrate * 


that feaſt, he received information that the earl 


of Flanders was coming into England, to pay 
a viſit to him, and to the tomb of St. Thomas. 
He went therefore to meet this prince at Can- 
terbury, and, after they had performed their 
devotions together, they ſettled all matters re- 
lating to another more troubleſome pilgrimage, 
which the earl was preparing to make, and to 
which the king himſelf was alſo obliged, a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land; not merely for 
the ſake of paying their worſhip at the ſepul- 
chre of our Lord, but in order to defend it 
againſt the infidels. This the earl had under- 


taken in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
five; but, having ſoon afterwards cauſed a no- 


bleman to be ſlain, without any trial or form 


of law, on a ſtrong ſuſpicion of _— diſ- 


honoured his bed, he was obliged to defer the 
performance of his vow by a civil war in 
Flanders, which the family and friends of the 


murdered perſon, who was of the firſt rank, 


and higheft reputation for valour in that coun- 


try, had excited againft him. Theſe rebels 
were ſubdued, and peace was reftored to the 


_ earldom, before Midſummer in the year eleven 


hundred and ſeventy-ſix; and the earl, who 2 1 
intended to ſet out for Paleſtine on the nekt 
5 Chriſtmas- 
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BOOK V., Chriſtmas-day, was ſtopt by a meſſage, which 
B. 4177. the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 

Ely brought to him from Henry, defiring him 
to put off his journey to the Holy Land till 
the feſtival of Eaſter enſuing, when that king 

' Propoled to accompany him thither, if his 2 
fairs would permit, or to ſend with him ſome 
troops, if he could not go himſelf. The time 
aſſigned was approaching, and the ſtate of 
the Chriſtians in that part of the world ſeemed 


% eras vol on Poon 
_ How little benefit theſe had drawn from the 

cruſade undertaken, at the inſtigation of Ber- 
nard, about thirty years before, has been ſhewn 
in a former part of this hiſtory. By all the 
efforts then made, the power of the Mahome- 
tans in the ſeveral countries adjacent to Paleſ- 
tine had not been diminiſned; but their courage 

and opinion of their own ſuperior ſtrength 
had been exceedingly raiſed, by their having 
ſeen the greateſt potentates of Chriſtendom 
vanquiſhed, and two mighty armies, which 
had threatned to drive them beyond the Eu- 
Gul. Tyr. de phrates, waſted away and deſtroyed. In the 
3 year eleven hundred and forty-eight, preſently 
ann. 1148. after the return of the emperor Conrade and 
the king of France into Europe, Noureddin, 
ſultan of Aleppo, invaded the territory of An- 
tiocb, at the head of an army collected from 
all the Eaſt. Raymond de Poitiers, Queen 
Eleanor's uncle, expoſing his perſon, with a 
raſh intrepidity, in the defence of his country, 
was overpowered and killed. The reputation 


of 
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of this prince had been ſo illuſtrious among BOOK V. 


the Mahometans, that his head and right 


hand were preſented by Noureddin, as the 


nobleſt ſpoils of the war, to the calyph of 
Bagdat. On this defeat, the whole principa- 
by of Antioch was over- run by the ſultan, 
and'the caftle of Harenc, a place of very great 
ſtrength, within a ſmall diſtance from the city, 

was taken: but that capital itſelf and all the 
frontiers of Paleſtine were ſaved by the valour 
and extraordinary abilities of the king of. Jeru- 
ſalem, Baldwin the Third, who, though he 
had hardly attained to an age of manhood, 
not only repelled the aſſaults of Noureddin 
and the ſultan of Iconium, his moſt formida- 
ble neighbours, but, turning his arms againſt 
the Saracens of Egypt, took from them, in 
the year eleven hundred and fifty-three, the 
— of Aſcalon, which 2 the 
borders of Egypt on the ſide of his king- 


dom. Nevertheleſs, while: his forces were 


employed in this fiege, Noureddin conquered 
Damaſcus, and all the territory belonging to 
that opulent city: a revolution very hurtful 
to the neighbouring Chriſtian ſtates, who had 
much to fear from its troops, united hence- 
forwards with thoſe of Aleppo, and com- 


manded by Noureddin, a chief far ſuperior to 


* 


the effeminate prince he had depoſed. The Bal. Tyr. 


war continued between him and the realm of” 


Jeruſalem, with various ſucceſs; till the. 


year 
eleven hundred and fitfy- eight, when Baldwin, 


. e of. a dangerous fit of ſick- 


" 1 4 N | nels, 


xvili. 
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BOOK v. neſs which had ſeized him in the camp; won 


dom bim the ſtrong city of Cæſarea in Syria, 


Gul. Tyr. 
1. xix. 


and alſo — the important Lorthclh: of 
Harenc. In performing theſe exploits the king 
was affiſted by Theodorick earl of Flanders, 
who had brought him a conſiderable body of 

But, in the next ſummer, Noureddin, 
whoſe health was reſtored beyond all hope, 
laid ſiege to a caſtle which was one of the 
keys to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, on the fide 
of cs he king and the earl, marching 


thither to relieve it, were met by the ſultan, 


who had notice of their coming. A ſhar 

battle enſued, which ended in a great defeat 
of the Turks. This victory gave ſome reſpite 
to the Chriſtians of the Holy Land; and, 


though in the year eleven hundred and fxty- | 
three they loſt: their beſt defence in the perſon. 


of king Baldwin, who died of a fever; yet 


his brother Amalarick, who ſucceeded to-ſhis' ; 


throne, began his reign very happily by beat 


ing the e e in a We on 7 their a 


„ 
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the dominion of ſchiſmatical caliphs, who de- 
riving their pedigree, or pretending to derive 
it, from Fathemah, the daughter of Maho- 
met married to Ali, were called Fathemites or 
Alidz, and maintained themſelves againſt the 
caliphs of Bagdat, who deſcending only from 
Abbas, Mahomet's uncle, were not by their 
dlood (if the genealogy of their rivals nad not 
_ n dſp) entitled to an equal degree of 


veneration 
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veneration from the Mahometan ſect. But BOOK V., 
theſe Fathemites, whoſe empire had ſpread —* 
over Mauritania, Numidia, Barbary, and all 


the ſea- coaſt of Africk, from whence they had 


made themſelves, maſters of ÆMgypt, became 
o indolent there, that, like the caliphs of 
Bagdat, they abandoned all buſineſs and care 
of the government to the generals of their 
armies, who, with the title of /o/dans, were 
really kings, leaving to them a mere form 
and ſhadow of royalty, ſupported only by 
the reverence which their family drew from 
the bigotry of the people. One of theſe mi- 


niſters, called Sanar by the Latin hiſtorians 


contemporary with him, but whoſe true name 

was Schaour, procured aid from Noureddin 

to deſtroy a competitor, who had driven him 

out of Ægypt: but the general of thoſe forces, Gul. Tyr. 
while tha” Joldan whom he came to aſſiſt was Plarteler P. 
at Cairo, got poſſeſſion of Belbeis, the an- Orient. Art. 
cient Plum, and kept it for his maſter bed Tredi- 


nillah. Ainb 
Schaour, whoſe own ſtrength was not able Ben Schaddi. 


to recover that important frontier place, which Abulteda 


Vit. Saladint 


_ opened, a paſſage to the armies of Noureddin Audk. Boh- 


for an abſolute conqueſt of Ægypt, had re; dino F. 
courſe to Amalarick, king of Jeruſalem, the Vedi, p. 7» 


valour of whoſe troops he before had proved 


to his coſt ; and by a promiſe of a tribute, or 
annual ſubſidy, of forty thouſand crowns of 
gold, bought his allültance to drive the Turkiſn 


ſoldiers of Noureddin, the common enemy of 


1 * £ * 


both kingdoms, out of Belbeis. After a ſiege 


of tures mah the. town was. recovered.; and 


Amalarick 


+ wh 
— 
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BOOK V. Amalarick returned from thence into Syria, 


1 — where, during his abſence, events of 1 1mpor- 


Gul. Tyr. tance had happened. For Noureddin, awaiting' 

r ix. c. 8, 9. the ſucceſs of his general's operations in Ægypt, 
had taken a poſt on the confines of Damaſcus, 
and thought himſelf there ſo ſecure of not being 
moleſted by the Chriſtiatis of Paleſtine, while 
their ſovereign was in Egypt with all the beſt 
of his troops, that he neglected even the uſual 
and neceffiry” cautions to prevent a furprize. 

Intelligence of this being given to Gilbert de 
Lacy, a great baron of England, Robert Man- 


ſel, a knight of Wales, and two nobles of 


Aquitaine, whom a deſire of glory, and the 
merit of fighting for what they deemed the 
cauſe of Chriſt, had brought to Antioch at 
this time, they got together a few ſoldiers of 

_ that principality, and joining them to ſome 
Welſh; who had come into Paleſtine under 
the conduct of Manſel, aſſaulted by night the 
ſiultan's camp, and carrying into it, by their 
ſudden and unexpected attack, the utmoſt ter- 
ror arid: confuſion, while the darkneſs con- 
cealed the ſmallneſs of their numbers, put to 
the ſword, or took priſoners, the greateſt 
part of his army. He himſelf, with much 
difficulty, eſcaped by flight; leaving behind him” 
his arms and all his baggage. Thus g ly 
did the Welſh make known to the 


the people of Aſia, to the Saracens and the 
Furks, the Britiſh valour! But Noureddin, to 

efface and revenge this diſgrace, the worſt he 
rn ** collected all his forces, and 
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begging or hiring more from the neighbouring BOOK v. 


eiirs, before the end of the year eleven hundred 
and fixty-five, beſieged the caſtle of Harenc. 
For the relief of that place, the bulwark of An- 
tioch, all the chriſtian princes who had terri- 
tories adjacent thereunto, or not very far diſ- 
tant, afſembled their troops, and marched this 
ther. On their near approach to his camp, 


the wary ſultan retired ; but, while they pur- 


ſued him with a raſh and precipitate ardour, 
he turned upon them in a ſtreight, where they 
could not eſcape from him, and, having eaſily 
routed their diſordered bands, took captive 
the prince of Antioch, the earl of Tripoli, 


the imperial præfect of Cilicia, and the titular 


carl of Edeſſa, with many other nobles. This 
great blow being ſtruck, he ſoon became maſter 


of the caſtle of Harenc, and early in the next 
year, availing himſelf of the weakneſs and 


confternation of the chriſtians, who had no 


chief in thoſe parts and hardly any troops, 


took Cæſarea Philippi, before Amalarick, cc- 


cupied in the fiege of Belbeis, returned out of 


LES ypt. 


The news of theſe loſſes, which was Chron. Ger- 


val. ad ants 


brought into Europe in the year eleven hun- 


dred and fixty-fix, prevailed on the piety of 


the Kings of France and of. England, with 
the general conſent of their ſubjects, to contri- 


bute to the defence of the Holy Land thus 
expoſed to the further attempts of Noureddin, 


by a tax on all property, of what natute ſo- 
ever, at the rate of two pence in -the pound 
Vo. VI. N 
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| BOOK V. for the year next enſuing, . and one penn * 
the four ſucceeding years, in all the te itories 
M. Paris, ad of France. It likewiſe appears that a tax was 
ann. 1166. 
granted by parliament at the rate of four pence 
for every plough land in England / de una- 
gudque carucatd terre) in the year eleven hun- 
Gul. Tyr. dred and ſixty-fſix. Some part of theſe ſub- 
l. xix& fidies being paid to Amalarick in the year 
eleyen hundred and fixty- ſeven, he hired forces 
ſufficient to defend his own kingdom, and led 
others again into the confines of Ægypt, to 
oppoſe Aſedoddin, the general of Noureddin, 
whom that prince had commanded to renew 
the war in thoſe parts, and who was expelled 
a ſecond time by this brave king; in return for 
which ſervice, the ſtipulated tribute from 
Zgypt to him was encreaſed by the ſoldan to 
2 7 FR thouſand dinars or crowns of gold; 
and (what was ſtill of more value) a free 
commerce with that realm, the great center in 
thoſe days of the whole Indian trade, Was 
granted to his ſubjectss. 
Gul. Tyr. - But the weakneſs he had Ra” in the « go- 
r vernment and the armies of that ——— 
country ſuggeſted to him the hope of much 
greater advantages by the conqueſt, thereof, 
which be ſoon afterwards undertook in confe- 
deracy with the emperor, Manuel Comnenus, 
_ whoſe niece he had married, and which he be- 
gan by perfidiouſly ſarpriſing Belbeis. If he 
had inſtantly marched from thence to Hep 
Cairo, , while the »ffright and diſorder, which 
tie firſt report of bis 3 hoſtilities 2 
* auauſed 


0 KING HENRY II. Fr. 
cauſed, in that city, continued in thier full force, BOOK V. 
he might perhaps have ſucceeded; even to the 
buighe of bis wiſhes: but, ſuffering himſelf to 
be Hopt by an offer from Schaour of an im- 
menſe ſum of money, he gave time to that 
ſoldan, Who had no other reſource, to treat 
I with Neuredddin, and bring back into Egypt, 

f as an auxiliary, the ſame Aſedoddin, whom he 

| | bad twice driven, out. The junction of the 
Egyptians, in conſequence of this league, 

with a great army of Turks, obliged Amala- 

rick” to retire into his own. kingdom,.. with- 
drawing even the garriſon which the knights 
*hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem; had put into Belbeis, 

and having received from the ſoldan, inſtead 

of two millions of dinars or crowns of gold, 
Which her had promiſed to pay, only one hun- 
dred {EY Thus did, the rapacious ava- 

rice of this prince defeat the great purpoſes of 

his ambition, to Which he had ſacrificed a ſo- 

lemn alliance, very uſeful, to his realm; and 

thus was he diſappointed of the oratification of 
his avarice itſelf! But worſe miſchiefs enſued. 

For Aſedoddin, being now within the bowels 
| of Ægypt, ſcized the perſon of Schaour, and 
ſending his head to the 1 80 his late maſter, 
was inveſted by that monarch, the helpleſs 
prey of the e ror, With: the office of | 
. 5 

This revolution, which ebend ale 8 Abulfeda & - 
Jour of Egypt under the power of Noured- Vita Salad, 
din, came-to paſs in the year eleven hundred badina, F. 
* ſixty nine, without a {word being drawn Saddadi, c. 3, 
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- againſt the Turks. Nor did the death of Aſe- 


— doddin, which happened ſoon after wards, de- 
Hver the caliph from the yoke of his new maſ- 


ters. For Saladin (or, according to the trae 
orthography, Salaheddin) that general's ne- 
phew, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 


in the defence of Belbeis, ſucceeding to his 
uncle in the command of the army, obtained 
_ Hkewife the dignity of ſoldan of Zgypt. But 


in the autumn of that year, a #powerlal fleet, 
with many troops and à vaſt abundance of 
arms and military ſtores, having come to Pto- 
lemais from Conſtantinople, purſuant to the 
treaty which Amalarick had made with Ma- 

nuel Commenus, and a great ſupply of money 


out of England and France 1 0 ſent 


to that king not long before, 


Dami tata, fituated on the tdftertk mouth Se 7 


Nile, in conjunction with the Greeks. The 


town was bravely defended ; fo that, after tW] ·ae: 


Gul. Tyr. 


I. XX. c. 19. 


months, defpairing to take it, he retired with 
his army, not a little diminiſhed by "the lofts * 
it had ſuffered, into his own kingdom, Which 
his unjuſt and unſucceſsful enterpriſes had 


exceedingly weakened: The confederate fleet, 
returning back from Damiata toPtolemais, was 
deſtroyed by. a tempeſt ; ſo unproſperous were 


all the events of this war, begun in violation 
of the moſt ſacred laws of publick faith! In 


the following ſummer of the year eleven hun- 


drxed and ſeventy, moſt of the cities in the re- 


gions of Syria and Phoenicia, adjacent ts Pas 


Leftine, IPOs. * Antioch, Emiffa, 


Cæſarea 


* 
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Cæſarea, Laodicea, Gabulum, Tyre and Hama, BOOK V. 
with numberleſs towns and villages of lefler 
note, were totally overturned, or much hurt, 
by the ſhocks of an earthquake, one of the 
ö greateſt recorded in the hiſtory of the world! 
Damaſcus alſo was endamaged, though not to 
the ſame degree as thoſe above-mentioned ; 
and both Turks and Chriſtians in thoſe parts, 
under the affliction and terror of ſo dreadful 
a calamity, were compelled for ſome time to a 
ceſſation of arms, which the latter could not 5 
otherwiſe have obtained from the former. | 
Saladin, in the mean while, received orders Abulfeda. 
from Noureddin to forbid the uſual form of — 
beginning publick prayers in the. Ægyptian Salaheddin, | 
moſques with the 2 of Adhed Ledinallah, ory; 
the ca lip then reigning, and to ſubſtitute to it nallah, & 
that of Moſthadi Beemrillah, the thirty-third" Morthadi 
caliph of the family of Abbas, He anſwered, Vit. Saladini 
that he feared the execution of theſe orders Magni, Auc- 


would Neg: a rebellion : but, the leona in- ng 


3 1 7 alſo tha; out 3 their * 
all the cadis, or miniſters of the law, who 
| E 3 | were 
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were moſt atached to the ſect and family of 
Ali, and put in others who favoured the fa- 
mily of Abbas. So efficacious were theſe mea- 
ſures, or {0 void of ſpirit at this time were the 


ſervile Ægyptians, that they ſubmitted to the 


ruin of their religion and government without 
any reſiſtance. William arehbiſhop of Tyre, 
a co temporary hiſtorian, ſays, that Saladin, 
having free acceſs to the caliph Adhed Ledi- 
nallah, as ſoldan, beat out his brains with an 


iron club or mace; and others affirm that he 


ordered him to be ſtrangled: but wie are told 
by the beſt Mahometan writers, that, when 


the name of this caliph was ſuppreſt in the 
moſques, he was deſperately ſick, and ſoon 
after wards died of that illneſs, none having 


dared to inform him, even in his laſt moments, 


of what had been done in his realm againſt his 


authority! With him ended the dynaſty of 
the Alide | or F athemites in Fre age 1n 


| NON 


Vita Salad. 
ut duprà. 
Gul. Tyr. 
TEAR (Co: 13s 


"When ahh news of this e event was n 
to Bagdat, the caliph ſent royal veſtments, 
with two of Mahomet's ſtandards, to Nou- 


reddin and to Saladin, thus conſtituting them 
generals and defenders under him of the Maho- 
-metan faith. The latter of theſe appeared to 
act as lieutenant to the former, but had indeed 
higher views: fo: he beſtowed the vaſt trea- 
lutes of the dead Ægyptian caliph on the army 
he commanded, and; next to them, on - the 
clergy, whoſe favour be thought of almoſt 
8 importance, with ſuch Aa profuſe libera- 


lity, 
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lity, that he left for himſelf no part thereof, BOOK V. 


and. was even forced to borrow money for the 
neceſſary charges of his own houſehold. This 
conduct excited the jealouſy of Noureddin; 
but that ſultan concealed his apprehenſions of 
an evil, to which he could not, at this time, 
apply any remedy, and ſeemed to believe the 

profeſſions of obedience and loyalty, which 

this artful uſurper ſtill continued to make, 

while he was eftabliſhing, by all the ſecret 
workings of policy, his own dominion in 
Fegypt. Yet, notwithſtanding the care which 

both of them took to cover their enmity, Sa- 25 Saladini, 
ladin having, by the arms of one of his bro- 

thers, united to Ægypt the territory of Ara- 
bia Felix, this encreaſe of his power gave ſuch 
umbrage to the ſultan, that in the year eleven Abulſeda, 
hundred and ſeventy- three that prince was pre- Vit. Saladini, 
paring to make war againſt him, when deatn 
prevented the execution of his deſign, and 
delivered the fortunate Saladin from à conteſt, 
the iſſue of which he himſelf muſt have thought 
- very doubtful. | 
About two months after the deceaſe of Nou- _ Tyr. 

reddin, Amalarick alſo died of a fever and _- 
ſentery, in the tenth year of his reign and 
the thirty-eigbth of his age, leaving his do- 
minions to Baldwin, the fourth of that name, 

his ſon by the ſiſter of the late earl of Edeffa. 
This prince being à minor, the care of the L. xi. c. 1, 
government was committed to Milo de Planci.“ 3 4. 
a favourite of the late king, and great ſeneſ- 
chall of the realm: but his inſolence to the 

| E 4 nobles 
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nobles ſo provoked their reſentments, that, 


before the end of the year, they 5 put an 


end to his power and life by an aſſaſſination, 
and gave the cuſtody of the realm to Ray- 
mond earl of Tripoli, who had been lately re- 
deemed: from a long captivity at Aleppo. He 
was juſtly eſteemed a man of abilities equal to 
that office, which required no ſmall ones in ſo 
perilous a conjuncture; the power of Saladin 
making daily and rapid advances, aſter the 


11 death -of Noureddin, to. ſuch a magnitude as 


the forces of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, if 


not ſuſtained by the aid of more powerful 
ſtates, could ill reſiſt. Noureddin had left a 
ſon but eleven years old to inherit his domi- 


nions; which prince, named Malecſalah, was 


acknowledged by Saladin as ſovereign of 


AAgypt: but a dangerous inſurrection for the 


reſtoration of the family of the Fathemites, or 


Alidæ, having been ſuppreſt in that country, 
anda great army and fleet, which the king of 


Sicily ſent to beſiege Alexandria, e 
dan 


repulſed with diſgrace, the victorious 


thought it time to throw off the maſk which 
he had hitherto worn. Going ſuddenly to 


Damaſcus, he took poſſeſſion of that city, 
which the inhabitants, with whom he had ſe- 


ET 008507 cretly intrigued, delivered up to him, in breach | 


of their allegiance to the young Malecſalah, 


who was then at Aleppo. In like manner all 
the cities and forts. in Cæleſyria, which had 


belonged to Noureddin, were hetrayed to this 
uſurper, excepting only Aleppo and the citadel 
| - N 
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of the next year, eleven hundred and ſeventy- Yo 
four, was alſo ſurrendered to him, on his : 
having defeated ſome cavalry, which the 
uncle. of Malecſalah, who was ſultan of Moſul, 
the capital of Afſ [yria, had brought from thence | 
to oppoſe. him in his deſign of ufurping the 
whole patzimony of that prince. 

Thus the kingdom of Jeruſalem, and the 
lefſer principalities dependant upon it, were 
hemmed in, on all ſides, by the territories of 
Saladin, who joining now the immenſe wealth, 
and maritime power of Egypt, to the land 
forces trained under the diſcipline of Noured- 
din, was a terrible neighbour, and ſtill more 
to be feared from the greatneſs of his talents 
than of his dominions; it being hard to ſay 
in which he moſt excelled, the arts of policy, 
or of war. Beſides the imminent danger 
which threatened the Holy Land from the 
conquering arms of this prince, it was further 
. the ill ſucceſs of a war, which 
the Greek emperor, Manuel Comnenus, had Nicetas, I. vi. 
made, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
hive, againſt the ſultan of Iconium. The great- 
eſt part of his army had miſerably periſhed in 
the defile of ſome mountains, into which they | 
had been unwiſely led. There is extant a let- Diceto Imag. 
ter, which he wrote on this occaſion to King Hitt f. 596. 
Heary the Second, whom he ſtiles bis beloved 
ors informing him of ſome circumſtances 
which, made the diſaſter appear leſs diſgraceful, 
and Tg that notwithſtanding the loſs he 


had 


_ — 
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oo v. had ſuffered, the ſultan had ſued to him for peace, 


which he had granted on terms very honoura- 


Nicees 1 vi. ple to himſelf.” The truth was that his per- 


Benedict. 


Abbas. 
Hoveden. 
Biceto, ad 
ann.'117 i 7. 
Brompton, 


; col. 1127. 


ſon and the remains of his army were with 
difficulty ſaved by means of a treaty, which 


| ſome penſioners he had in the camp of the ſul- 


tan perſuaded their maſter to'make, but which 
was not kept on either fide: and though after- 
wards he recovered the honour of his arms 
by defeating an army of fourſcore thouſand 


Turks, who, by orders of that prince, had 


invaded his country, yet he never was able, 
duiing the reſt: of his life, to do any thing 
againſt them within their own bounds, ſo as 
to render the king of Jerufalem more ſecure 
ainft an attack from that quarter. The 
caliph of Bagdat, whoſe ſupremacy, as Ma- 
Bonet s lawful ſücceſſor, Saladin owned and 
ſupported, and who was further obliged to him 
for the final extinction of the rival caliphate 
in Egypt, gave him in return all the aid his 
authority could afford, from whence he knew 
how to draw perk advantages i in all his under- 
takings. $52 159 thy, 3 
Such was- the ſtate of the Eaſt in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, when the 
eail of Flanders, having finiſhed bis devotions 
to Becket, departed for the Holy Land, at- 
tended by William de Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex, and ſome other Engliſh nobles. Henry 
made him a preſent of five hundred marks of 
ſilver, to help him to bear the charges of his 
Pilgrimage, and ſent by other hands, for the 
1 | s 


or King HENRY II. 


ſupport of the Holy War, a * thouſand: more. ei V. 
His affairs in Europe were now ſo much em- * 


broiled, that they would not permit him to 
| accompliſh his promiſe of going to that war 
in company with this prince. He certainly 
had in view ſome military operations in the 
b of France: for, ſoon after the meet- 

ing of the ordinary council at Eaſter, a par- 
liament was aſſembled, firſt at Ely, and then 
at Windſor, to the laſt of which places came 
all the earls 'and barons, and almoſt all the 


tenants of the king by military ſervice, wirb Benedia. 


their borſes and arms, prepared to go where fi Hor 


ever he ſbould command them, as I find it ex- ann. 1177. 


preſt by contemporary authors. After much 
conſultation about the proper means of ſecur- 
ing the internal peace of his kingdom, if a 
foreign war ſhould come on, he made ſome 
changes in the cuſtody of ſome of his caſtles, 
and ordered that of Alverton, which the bi- 
ſhop of Durham had fortified in the late civil 


war, to be deſtroyed: but, a fine of two Hoveden, 


thouſand. marks bein g paid by that prelate 
his other fortreſſes were ſpared, and the king 
gave, at his requeſt, to Henry de Puſey, his 
fon, the royal manor of Wickton. He alſo 
reſtored to the earl of Cheſter all his caſtles, 
without any conditions, but with an intention 
to employ that nobleman in a Ker vine of the 
Higheſt 1 W re | | 


The government of Iiehnd: Ai remained 
too 0 diſorderly and too feeble for a permanent 


{yſtem. 


Try ad gow. 
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„ ſyſtem. Neither the death of O Ruark, nor 
the treaty between Henry and Roderick O Co- 
nor, had. L prevented the barbarous chieftain of 
Tirone from taking and demoliſhing, after 
Strongbow's deceaſe, the caſtie of Slane in 
Meath, which Hugh de Lacy had built, and 
putting to the Foo, not only the "Whole gar- 

riſon, but all others who were in it, men, 


Vomen, and children. This fo frightened the 
5 Ee dor of three other caſtles, (ah. 07 by the 


e lord, that they Auitted them the next 


-  -»--  thelriſh were ſtopt in that country, but nothing 
woas done to puniſh or reduce them to a ſet- 


tled obedience ; nor was any vengeance taken 
of Donald O Brian prince of Limerick, for bis 


0 havi 1 21 that city, after he had engaged, 


egeman to Henry and as one of his 
my to keep it for that king ; nor did any 
part of Ulſter, by fealty, or tribute, acknow+ 
ledge the ſovereignty of the Engliſh crown, 
The new deputy, who was more. à politician 
than a folder, 'thought only of a 
his own. power in the government by weaken- 
ing tbe Fitzgeralds, and of ayoiding a war 
with any Iriſh Pringe which might put him 1 in 
need of their aid. But the Engliſh. forces 1 1a 
Dublin, impatient of inaction, and deſiring the | 


ſpoils and pillage of the Iriſh, were much diſ- 
= Pleaſed with this conduct. Their diſguſt was 
the ſtronger, from their being ill paid; a com- 


ow which, if owing to any fault in Fitzal- 
. was FAO worlt charge * bim. * : 
22 e 
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he neither removed it, nor ſuffered Ane ts BOOK v. 
ſupply their wants by their valour, as the KD im 
troops under Strongbow and Raymond Fitz- 
gerald had been accuſtomed to do. But John bubern. Ex- 
de Curcy, the next to him in command, L. 16, 1. 
chuſing out of them a body of two and 
twenty knights and three hundred other ſol- 
_ diers; boldly: offered to lead them, accom- 
panied” by ſome Triſh, who were willing to Ren . 
aſſiſt in This undertaking, againſt Mac Dun- p. 188. 
levy, king of Ulſter, who had refuſed hitherto: 
all fubjection to Henry, and into-whoſe coun- 
try, inhabited by e the moſt warlike in Hibern. Ex- 
Itsh#nd, the arms of that monarch, or of any Pugn=t. ut 
Englih chief, had never yet penetrated; In vain 
did the deputy,” by a peremptory order, forbid Benedict. 
him to proceed. The prohibition was ſligkted, Abbas, « i 
ende decunſe the commiſſion granted to him 
by Henry impowered him to act feparately, and 
imdependently of Fitz Aldelm, againft the un- 
ſubdued Iriſh, or from a confidence that ſue- 
eeſs would j uſtify diſobedience. At the be- 
ginning of February in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſeven, this little army ad- 
vanced, by a hafty march of three days, from 
Dublin to Down-Patrick, the metropolis of 
Ulkter and refidence of Mac Dunlevy, the 
chieſtain of that province, who. had the title 
of king. This city, like all others belonging | 
to the Fri, Was Withobt walls or bulwarks. Hibern. Ex- 
On Curcy's 8 approach the king fled, having! * BIN 
Sade no preparations. againſt this unforeſeen 2 
attack. It chanced that cardmal Vivian, 
Alexander's legate into Scotland and Ireland, 
5 Wag 
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00 v. was lately arrived at Down · Patrick, and con- 
2 7 7 tinuing. there, after Curey and his troopshad 


taken poſſeſſion of it, endeavouted to me- 
diate a peace for Mac Dunlevy, by whom he 
had been very reſpectfully treated. To this 
end he propoſed, that the Engliſh ſhould re- 
turn home, on condition, that this prince ſhould 
pay tribute to Henry: but, finding them 
wholly averſe to ſuch an agreement, he went 


Nebegeate, to the king of Ulſter, and exhorted him to take 
L ii. c. 9. arms in defence of his country. Mac Dun- 
Hibern, Ex- levy, thus encouraged, gathered together, with- 


pugnat. ut 


in the term of eight days, from his province 
of Down, (which the Iriſh called Ulad) about 
ten thouſand men, with whom, having re- 
16 8 the legate's benediction, he [marched 
to Down -Patriek. Curcy had begun to build 


a fort; but, not having leiſure to make it de- 


, he drew out of the town all his 
forees, on the approach of the Triſh; and coura- 
geouſly gave them battle. The Ulſter troops, 
though all infantry, ſtood the ſhock. of the 
Engliſh. cavalry, and fought. hand to hand, 
with extraordinary valour: but their cum- 
brous axes and ſhort javelins were no match 
for the {words and lances of the enemy, nor 
could their bodies, unarmed, reſiſt or endure 

the inceſlant flights of arrows, with which they 
were galled by the archers, while the knights 
and men at arms, compleatly covered with 
ſteel, puſhed their horſes againſt them, and 
broke through all their thickeſt - files. . Curey 
3 who in e of ob was K 


to 


* * 
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to moſt of his ſoldiers, gallantly a at BOOK. . 
their head, and made with his ſword a great XD. 
ſlaughter of the;;Iriſh, who, after all their N 
braveſt men had fallen in the action, endea- 
voured to fave themſelves by flight; but fly- 
ing along the ſea ſhore, where the cavalry 
could purſus them, they were almoſt all ſlain. 
The legate, apprehending the reſentment of 
the conquerors for the part he had acted, took 
ſanctuary in a church; but Curcy gave him 
protection, and at his interceſſion freed. the 
biſhop. of Down, who, having gone out with 
"wi Hock, the. Ulad, mens to 3 wee 2 


th = %S 


705 the 7 js —— of that city, Fay room dl 
went to Dublin, and held a ſynod: of all the Neubrigenſi 
Iriſh biſhops and abbots, to whom he declared i. 5: 
the pope's confirmation of the king of Eng- 

land's right to the ſovereignty of 5 and 

ſtrictly tags the clergy: and lalty of 

that realm to keep their fealty to him under 

the penalty of excommunication. He like- 

wiſe gave the Engliſh ſoldiers a liberty to take 

what victuals they wanted, in any of their 
expeditions, out of the churches into which, 

as inviolable ſanctuaries, the Iriſh, uſed to re- 

moye them; only ordering, that a,rcaſonable 

price ſhould be paid to the rectors of ſuch 
churches. for all they took. Thus he;ſhewed 

chat his favouring the king of Ulſter againſt. 

* * not from Gale of the Engliſh 


govern- 
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government in Ireland; which his inſtructions 
and the intereſt of the Roman 'pontificate ob- 
Uged him to ſupport, but from a belief that 
the king, dy fubmitting to pay tribute, might, 
agreeably to the ſpirit of the treaty between 
Henry and Roderick O Conor, obtain ee 
and ſecurity in his own poſſeſſions ; or, 


| haps, from his knowledge that F itzaldelm ti: 
approved Curcy's enterprize againſt Ulſter. 


Soon after the diſſolution of this ede 
eouncil, Milo de Cogan; now governor of the 
city of Dublin, = conſtable to Fitzaldelm, 
by the orders of that lord, undertook an ex- 
pedition into - Conaught, 'which no Engliſh 


| any. had ever entered before. There was at 


ben Ann 


this time To violent a diſſention between Ro- 
derick O Conor and Pe eldeſt fon Murtach, 
that in conſequence of it the yo prince fled 
to Dublin, and incited = Bees. to make 


War on his father, offering himſelf to conduct 


into the heart of his country the troops cm- 

ployed in this ſervice. The occafion was 
; as the diſcord in the royal family 

might - probably arm one part of the people 

againſt — other, and help the Engliſh to fab- 


The thi-whiehe of that yet unconquered realm. 


But Henry's treaty with O Conor was utterl: 


mconfiſtent with ſuch a proceeding. It mul 
therefore be prefumed, that ſomething done 


_ by the latter 1 m 0 4 that treaty, or ſome 


remoned Rn 
the! tribute he ha promiſe. to pay from his 


defect in perfo 4 conditions, 
chen. 1 do not find that 


— 


the 


or 1 HENRY HI. 


hereditary kingdom, and to levy from 3093 BOOK V. 
diſtricts, had been paid or levied by him; FS al 
this bein . baſis of the whole convention, 


a failure herein was enough to make it void. 
Certain it is that Fitzaldelm, whoſe general 
plan Was pacifick, thought this ſervice o a 
ceſſary to bis maſter's affairs, that, althou | 
owe led by Curcy into Uliter 
againſt his will, had c e 
his force, he ſent forty knights, two hundred 
horſemen of a rank inferior to thoſe, and three 
hundred archers, under Milo de Cogan, to in- 
vade and ravage Conaught, as an enemy's 
country. They paſſed the Shannon, and ad- 
vanced as far as Pram unreſiſted; but, where 
ever they came, they found all proviſions, 
which We not concealed in ſubterraneous 4 
granaries, deſtroyed by the Iriſh, who, want- 
ing time to remove them out of the houſes or 
chürches in which they had been ſtored, fired 
the villages and the een to conſume all to- 
gether, and retired themſelves, with their fa- 
milies and their cattle, into the faſtneſſes of the 
mountains, ot inacceffible' woods. This an- 
ſwered their purpoſe; for the want of all ne- 
cefſaries forced THe Engliſh to return at the 
end of eight days, without having gained any 
profit or ene age by this invaſion. When 
they approached to the Shannon, Roderick 
O Conor attacked them in a wood near that 
river with a numerous army, which neverthe- 
lefs they broke through, loſing only three 
horſemen, and got ſafely back to Dublin. 
. F Many 
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BOOK. V. Many of the Iriſh were ſlain; but Murtachi, 
5. y. Roderick's ſon, (whe probably had the eom- 
Lrim Annals.” mand of ſome of the Leinſter bands,) was 


taken in the action, and delivered up to his 


father, who puniſhed his treaſon by putting 


out his eyes. It does not appear, that one 
chief, or any number of people belonging to 
Conaught, joined that prince in this war; ſo 
Bier to em all was his bringing Engliſh 
forces into that kingdom! © 

Ireland being in this ſtate, more authority, 
and: more ſtrength in the government there 
were evidently wanting. The beſt meaſure, 
(indeed one might fay the only good one) 
would have been Henry's returning with a 
powerful army, and 10 5 Oak ſome ſtay in that 
iland. But any, hope of his being able ta do 


54 4 +, 
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aroſe in his mind about this time, to give to 
one of his ſons the dominion of Ireland, to 


be held as a great hereditary, fief under him- 


ſelf and his heirs. Having built his own ori- 


ginal claim to that kingdom on a grant from 


the & fee of Rome, he hkewiſe thought proper 


to apply to the pope for his approbation of this 


intended infeoffment ; which was readily. grant- 
ed; and the choice being left (as he had de- 
fired) to him, he determined to fix it on his 


youngeſt ſon, John. But that prince, being 
ſtill a child, could not help him to ſubdue 
the yet unconquered parts; nor did he be- 


lieve that the troops which he had in that 
iſland were equal to the taſk. He therefore 
wiſhed. to procure ſuch. an addition of ſtrength, 


as might accompliſh this purpoſe without fur- 


ther demands upon his. own exchequer, which 


the late war had brought low, and which other 
great expences, going on and encreaſing, 
threatened now to exhauſt. This could only 


be effected by ſome nobleman of his kingdom 


undertaking the adventure at his own private 


charges, and with his own, vaſlals. The earl 
| of Cheller, whole poſſeſſions and ſeignories 
125 6. „ that * nd not want {then 
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BOOK v. Enotiſh barons. - Nor was it undeſirable to re- 


move that great lord, who had ſo. lately re 
belled, and, 


incline to rebel, out o 


engaged in a war with the king of France in 


that realm, or with Saladin f in the Eaſt. From 


theſe motives that monarch, ſoon. after the 


breakirig up of the parliament of Windſor, in E 
which he had reſtored to the earl all his caſtles, 


informed him of his preſent decided reſolution 


to give Ireland to John in the manner above- 


mentioned, and ordered him to go and ſub- 
due it enttrely to the young prince and to him. 


It muſt be underſtood, that, in charging this 
lord with the burthen of ſuch an undertaking, 


he promiſed to grant to him, under fealty and 
homage, whatever countries his arms ſhould 
win from the Iriſh, not granted before to other 


ſubje&ts of England; yet reſerving to himſelf 


the towns on the ſea coaſt, and the diſtricts of 
land round about them, as royal demeſnes. 


But no charter to this effect appears; becauſe 


the earl was prevented, by ſome cauſe not ex- 


plained in the writings of thoſe times, from 
purſuing this deſign. As he died in the ſpring 


of the year eleven hundred and eighty- one, 
it is not improbable, that ill health, coming 
upon him ſoon after he had received this com- 


miffion, may have becn his excuſe for declin- 
ing a warfare which required great exertions 
About the middle 


though pardoned, might 85 
f the countries in which 

his forces lay, and employ his ambition in 

another iſtand, while Henry might. be abroad, 


of 
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of May, in this year eleven bundred and BOOK V. 
ſeventy- ſeven, Henry declared to a parliament, A.D. 778 | 
aſſembled by him at Oxford, his grant of Ire- Hoveden. 
land to John, his youngeſt ſon ; ; which, being 

made in their preſence, may be preſumed to 

have had their approbation, and probably was 

not made without their advice. After this 

ſanction of it, he confirmed to Hugh de Lacy 

his former grant of Meath, but with theſe va- 

riations from the terms of the charter of the 

year eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, that 

this lord, for the future, was to hold that 

great province, with all its appurtenances, not 

only under him, but under him and his ſon, Benedict. 
by the ſervice of a hundred, inſtead of fifty gon] by 
knights. The province of Limerick, or 1 
Munſter, which Donald O Brian had forfeited 

by repeated acts of treaſon, he beſtowed on 

two brothers of Reginald earl of Cornwall, Ibidem, 
and on Joſſelin. de Pumerai, their nephew); ® a 

_ excepting the city and ſome adjacent parts, 

which he kept in his own hands for himſelf 

and his heirs. To Robert Fitz-Stephen bee 3 
and to Milo de Cogan, and their heirs after N en 
bim, be granted the province, or (as it is ſtyled Book, from 
in the charter) the kingdom of Cork, or South Mb 
Munſter, according to the limits there ſettled, 

to be held of him and his ſon John, and their 

heirs, by the ſervice of ſixty knights, viz. Benedict. 

thirty from each lord; and alſo gave them, — 7 
during pleaſure and jo long as they ſhauld ſerd _ 
bim well, the joint cuſtody of the town of 


ke = Hibern. Ex- 
Cork, with the cantred annexed to it, chich © 8 


F 3 : had e 18. 
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Book v. bad belonged to the Oſtmen of chat city, and 


which he kept in his own hands. Among 
the ſubſcribing witneſſes to this charter we find 


William Fitzaldelm; and it alſo appears from 
the evidence of contemporary writers, that 
the cuſtody of Dublin Was taken from him 


at this time, and given to Hugh de Lacy, 
with the government of all Ireland. But 
Wexford, which the king had committed to 


him (Fitzaldelm) in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-three, and had afterwards granted 


to Strongbow, was now reftored to bim, as a 


proper appendix to the cuſtody of Leinſter, 
with which he was entruſted. Tis province, 
or realm (as it had been called by the Triſh), 
on the deceaſe of carl Strongbow appertaitied 
to the king, as ſupreme lord of the fief, in 
the infancy of the heir. We have no account 
to whoſe cuſtody it had before been cortfigned. 
The huſband of the earl's ſiſter, Raymond 
Fitz-gerald, ſeems naturally to have had the 
beſt pretenſions to it; but a jealouſy of him 
prevailed in Henry's mind, and was, probably, 


the chief cauſe of the preference | given to 
Fitzaldelm. That the Engliſh ſettled in Lein- 


ſter were Eb. at this time by the feudal 


laws of 
there Fbunitned- to thoſe laws, very different 
from their own as to the rules of ſucceſſion, 


ngland, and that the Irifh living 


appears from this inheritance thus deſcending 
to an infant, and from the cuſtody of it, 


Auring the minority, being taken by the king, 
und by his appointment committed to one of 


his 
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bis ſervants, without oppoſition from them, BOOK V. 
Whether the fon, Strongbow left, was A TD. 


"alive, is doubtful: but he did not live long; 

and the province, which that lord had gained 
by his marriage with the daughter of King 
Dermond, was inherited by their daughter, the 
lady Tfabella, who remained till Henry's death 
a ward of the crown, What proviſion was 
made for the government of Ireland in the 
abſence of Fitzaldelm, on his recall into Eng- 
land, we are not told. There is in that king- 
dom a remarkable ſtatute of king Richard the 


Third, which expreſsly refers to and confirms e. 


one enacted b Henry the Second (called there 
Henry Fitz pre) for the election of a go- 
vernor of Ireland, when it ſhall happen to % 
* vord of any  Iowful governor; in which caſe it 
is declared, that, according to the tenor, uſage, 
and execution of the ſaid ſtatute of Henry 
Fitz Embreſs,' i ſhall £ 1 10 for the cban- 
cellor and treaſurer of Ireland and other officers 
therein mentioned, with the aſſent of the nobles 
of that land, as is ſpecified in the ſame ſlatute, 
fo chuſe a noble lord to be governor, and to 
have the government as juſtice of Ireland, to 
Voll and enjoy actording to the antient uſage 
aiſed and executed" from that time. Hence 
it plainly appears, that Henry the Second made 
ſttatutes for the government of Ireland: but 
in what year of his reign this act was paſſed I 
cannot certainly tell; though, as John, his 
ſon, 1 1s not ſaid to have joined with him in it, 
we may conclude it was prior to the grant to 
F 4 that 


— 


eli. 


7.1 


Rot. | Pat. 
2 Rich. III. 


See alſo Har- 
ris's Hibernia, 
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. BOOK. V. that prince. Fitzaldelm being defective in the 
A 5. F- military talents which the deputy's ſtation re- 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Hoveden, 


quired, it might now. be adviſable to remove 
him from that poſt, and yet not improper to 
truſt bim with the adminiſtration of Leinſter 
and the cuſtody of Wexford ; as thoſe parts of 
Ixeland were in a quieter ſtate of ſub} jeRtion to 


the En gliſh, and leſs expoſed to $94 from 
the unfubdued or rebellious Iriſh than any of 
the others. At the ſame time the king gave 
to Robert le Poer, a young gentleman WhO 
had greatly diſtinguiſbed his valour in the 


battle near Down- Patrick, the government of 
Waterford, and ſettled the bounds of thoſe - 


diſtricts which he choſe ſhould henceforth be- 
long to that city, and to Wexford, and Dub- 


de with the feudal ſervices. due to each. 
: Homage was done for theſe grants, by thoſe -- 
who received them, to prihce John; and to 
him, before the parliament roſe. 


From all theſe acts it appears, that! in giving 


to b fon the dominion of Ireland, he Was 


"fo far from ſeparating it (as ſome, have ima- 
gined) from England, by an abſolute ceſſion, 

that he Nadel the whole kingdom a fief to 
be held under himſelf and bis heirs, by liege 


homage and fealty ; and even annexed, to the 
proper demeſne of the crown, in all perpe- 


tuity, the chief cities and barbours, with ſuch 
territories as might ſuffice to maintain them: 


thus kceping in his own hands, and in thoſe 


of his ſucceſſors, a ſtrong controul on the 


Na POE of 8 and bis heinz, if they, ever 


ſhould 
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ſhould . to become independant on the BOOK v. 
ſovereignty of England. Againſt the choice CBB. 


which he made of his youngeſt ſon for this 
grant there ſeems to have been one great ob- 
Jection, I mean the apparent incapacity of that 
prince, by reaſon of his infancy, to admini- 
ter the government, for many years to come: 
whereas, had it been given to Richard, or 
Geoffrey, the firſt might have inſtantly taken 
upon himſelf both to rule and defend it, nor 
would the age of the latter have been long 
inſufficient to qualify him for that charge. 
But, theſe princes having great dominions in 
France, it could not be expected that either 
of them would fix his reſidence in Ireland, 
Which John, Who had only a few caſtles on 
the continent, might more eafily do, and 
which was requilite to be done for the finiſh- . 
ing and maintaining of the conqueſts made 1n 
that iſle. As for the young king of England, 
he and his queen would have thought the 
ſending them to reſide in ſuch a barbarous 
country rather a baniſhment than a, favour, _ 
and would, probably, have refuſed to go; 
nor could it be proper to keep the heir ap- 
parent to the crown, for any long time, out 
of England. Henry therefore could find no 
better expedient, than to conſtitute in the per- 
ſon of his youngeſt ſon John a governor of 
Ireland, who might give himſelf wholly up 
to the duties of that office, as ſoon as he 
ſhould be of age, and ſooth the Iriſh at this 
time with the proſpect of a change to their 
| future 
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- BOOK v. future atlvatits Nevertheleſs it is probable, 


—— 
N A. D. 1177. 


Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


that a fond 4 eon for ſohn, and deſite to 
raiſe Him to a ſtate not inferior to that of His 


brothers, the dukes of Aquitaine and Bretaginr, 


Was a principal caufe of this choice. 
Benedict. 


To the ſame Parliament held at Oxford, in 


Which theſe affairs, relating to Ireland, were 


ſettled, came David ap Owen, the king, or 
Yak of North- Wales, Rhees Gryffyth of 
uth Wales, Owen Cyvelioc Al. all the moſt 
owerfal chiefs of Powifland, with many other 
7ellh nobles, whom Henry hall ſummoned to 
counfer with him there upon the ſtate bf their 
country. To David ap Owen he had given in 
marriage his natural fifter, named Emma, 
about the time when that * had furniſed 


Him With thoſe troops which helped to raiſe | 


the fiege of Rouen. Tie was a very wile 
meafure; che Welth, who made Ittle differ- 


ence between a legitimate or illegitimate birth MI 


where the father's blood was noble, eſteeming 


ſliuch an affinity with the king of England an | 


honour done by him to their nation, and a il 


bond of union which rendered his fovercignty | 
over them leſs offenſive to their pride. The 
eflect of it was, that North Wales remained 
faithful and affectionate to him, even till the 
- end of his Hfe. Rhees ap Gryffyth, at Chriſt- 
mas in the preceding year;cleven hundred and 
_ teventy-fix, had made a great Feaſt in the 
Colts, of Cardigan, then called Abertivy, 
& which Be cauſed. (fays the Welth ehronicle) 
"56 1 Be 9 through all Britain; and to 
| & wohich 
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« be came mitty fir lnger, who” were Be- BOOK V. 
* notably received and ik entertained, 8 Tb. 
bat rig man depurtel enkel. I Would 
obſerve hereupon, that this appears to have 
been the firſt carouſal ever given, after the 
manner of the Normans, by any Welſh prince. 
The ſame chronicle adds, that, among deeds 
, arms and other ſhews, Rhees raujed all 
e 7he poets, or bards of Wales to come thi ther, 
and provilled chairs for them, to be ſet in 
4e his hall, where they ſhould contend together, 
„fe try their ſkill 157 talents in their ſeveral 
* fatultres, and where great rewards and rich 
97 722 were appointed for the viftors. * We 
alſo learn from it, that in this poetical con- 
eſt the bards of North Wales won the prize, 
but it ſays, That the muſicians of the prince's 
own houſhold were accounted 2 beſt ; which 
fhews that in Wales the bards and harpers at 
this time were different orders of men. 
In thus regaling his gueſts with poetry ard 
muſick, the Welſh prince kept up the antienit 
cuftom 'of his country, and, by the number and 
= Milt of the poets and muſicians he aſſembled 
together, did undoubtedly much excel whit 
Henry could exhibit in the ſame way to him, 
and to the other chiefs of Wales, who were now: 
entertained in the royal caftle of Oxford. But 
Henry ſhewed bimfelf a great maſter of 'the 
art of producing good harmony in a ftate; 
for he ſent them all away well affected to his 
perſon and well diſpoſed to his ſervice. It is 
indeed no mean proof of the ability of this 
monarch, 
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Henry, on the information this prelate brought 
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monarch, that he had ſo managed matters, as 


Abr to make the Welſh valour, from which Eng- 
land had been uſed to ſuffer much damage 
and continual moleſtation, aſſiſt to overcome 


his enemies on the continent, and to acquire 
for himſelf and the ſucceſſors to his crown 


the dominion of Ireland. Rees, and David ap 
Owen, had particularly ſerved him in the late 
war, when their enmity, or a cold indifference | 
to his ſervice, . might have done him great 
miſchief. Of this he expreſſed a juſt ſenſe, 
by granting at this time to each of thoſe 


"A 


princes a manor or lordſhip, from his own de- 

meſnes in Wales, or from eſcheats in his hands: 
namely to Rhees Meronidon, and to David 
Elleſmere, in return for which they both ſwore 
allegiance to him, and moreover. tock an oath | 
to maintain a firm peace with the kingdom 


* * * 


of England, Which, 1 preſume, he required, 


not in order to prevent their revolting againſt 
him, but to hinder their deciding any differ- 


ences between them and the Engliſh lords of | 


the marches, as their nation was accuſtomed 


to decide all diſputes among , themſelves, by 


inſtantly taking up arms. 


About the latter end of May the royal 
army. of England was, by Henry's command, 
allembled at Wincheſter, and almoft the whole 
ſhipping of England and Normandy was col- 


Jetted together, at Portſmouth and Southamp- 
ton, to tranſport them to Barfleur, when, the 


5 : 2 


biſhop of Biyeux arriving here from France, 


ta 
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to him of the ſtate of thin s there, with the ad- BOOK V. 
vice of bis council diſmifſed his troops, but I. P. . 
ordered them to reaſſemble at Wincheſter be- 

fore the end of June. In the mean time he 

ſent back the biſhop. of Bayeux, and with bim 

two other churchmen, the archdeacon of Ox- 

ford and the biſhop of Ely, to whom he 
joined! 1 n,commiſſion the archbiſhop of Rouen, 

the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was then his 
juſticiary in the dutchy of Normandy, and. 

other lords, of that country, inſtructing them 

to demand all the territory lying between 
Giſors and Pontoiſe (commonly called the 
French Vexin) in addition to the portion 

which the, treaty of marriage had given to 
Margaret, his eldeſt ſon's wife, on the ground = 
of. a promiſe which her father had made to | 
that young prince. They were alſo to aſk | 
the royal city of Bourges with all its. appur- 

tenaiices, promiſed. by Louis to Richard, duke ; 

6 of "Aquitaine, as a portion for that king 1 - 
other daughter, Adelais, whom the duke Was p. 213. 

F 

: 


214. 
to. marry. He further required, that ;_ 
garet, who, without his permiſſion or know- 
ledge, had gone from Normandy, big with 


child, to her father's court at Paris, ſhould 
inſtantly be ſent back : but, ſoon afterwards, 
: the wag: brought to bed of a ſon, who lived 


only two days; a and, before the term fixed for 
Henry's army to reafſemble at Wincheſter, 
the biſhop' of Ely and the archdeacon of Ox- 
i ford returned out of Normandy, to inform 
the, King, what anſwer his eldeſt ſon bad 


made 
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ay Wakes J 1555 1 4 * W hich we. are not 


E bin in arms at . on the 4 


appointed, and, by their joint advice, delayed 


the, embarkation ti the miniſters he had {ent 
to Louis ſhould: xeturn, or till he dould re- 
ceive a meſſeng er from them. On the twelfth 


of July one ed, and brought im 
ligence, that 2 cardinal legate in France had 


a mandate from the pope to Put under an in- 


terdict all his dominions on both ſides of the 
Water, Fe he did not permit his ſon Richard to 
marrx Adelais, whom, as deſigned for that 
prince, be bad held in his cuſtod 

the term agreed upon with her father. 


Tt-may ſeem ſtrange, that the pope ſhould. 
interfere in this. matter : for Richard | had, not 
been Jained to this lady by any ſolemn eſpou- 
ſals with the conſent of both. parties: : but the 
treaty of ontmitail, in NN it was cove- 
nantéd, while he and ſhe were both infants; 


that he ſhould” be Her huſband, had been 


ſworn to by Henry ; and the ſee of Rome, in 


thoſe days had arrogated to itſelf a £1 iritual 


juriſdiction in all contracts upon oath. Lever- 


theleſs this Was Certain!) : 


an extraordinary 
exertion of that uſux 


d power, and muſt 


have been owing to Tome extraordinary cauſe. 


The king, alarmed by Its, Had. xecourſe. to a 
5 ry werbe d 


y longer than 


t 
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methed an on! ſerved.” to .gain time, or- BOOK, x. 
dering his biſhops ta appeal te Alexander him- a. P7757. 
ſelf from what might be done by the legate; Benedict. © 
but he hoped by negociating perſonally, with 7. 237. a 
this miniſter, and through him with the pope, 
to bring the latter to act more favourably... 
te un ay and, by carrying over to France 
werful army, to intimidate Louis. His Þidem. 

2 for ſome time had been on the ſea® ©” 
coaſt at the caſtle of Stanſted near Portſmouth; 
but a wound in his leg, which, during the 
late civil War, he had got by an accident kick 
from a horſe, breaking out afrefh there, he 
removed t to Wincheſter, where he waited. all, 
the better air of that city had hezled it again: 
after which he embarked, With all his forces, 
at Portſmouth, on the 18th. of Auguſt, an ; 
landed in Normandy on the following day. 

The. writers: of, that age, too defective CY 
the Whole account of this buſineſs, pre not 
explained by what means the Young, e of 
England. at. whale behaviour his ather 
been; lately; much. offended, Was now, 72 


| ciled to him: buͤt we are told that they went Ibidem, 
together ta Rauen on the eleventh of Septem- F 


ber, and were met there by the legate. All 
we know of what, paſſed in this conference is, 
thay no endeavours could ſhake the legate's, 
reſolution. (founded, doubtleſs, on clear and 
poſitive; orders, given I, the - pope) to put 
what” he bad threatened in immediate execu- 
tion, if Henry ſhould delay any longer. to 


Rs the, Ripulated marriage, which both 


the 


80 
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BROOK v. the parties were now of an age to conſum- 
A.D. Y:77. mate. Perhaps Alexander knew, from the 


report made to him by cardinal Huguzon, 
that the motive of Henry's unwillingneſs to 
conclude it was a ſecret deſire of wedding the 
princeſs Adelais himſelf, if he could by any 
means obtain that divorce, which Gervaſe of 


| ; Canterbury fays he had ſued for to Rome 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. i. 
P- 243. 


when Huguzon was in England. If the pope 
had conſented to ſuch a ſeparation, the king, 
freed from Eleanor, might have married. this 
lady, as in much later times, Philip the Se- 
cond of Spain did a daughter of Fans con- 
tracted to his ſon, the unfortunate Don Car- 
los. But, if his Holineſs had ſome notice, 
or barely a ſuſpicion of this intention in Henry, 
he might the more obſtinately refuſe his con- 
ſent to that divorce, and more vehemently 
preſs the concluſion of the marriage of Adelais 
with Richard, as the ſtrongeſt bar to all 
hopes, which Henry might form, of ever ſuc- 
cceding in ſo unwiſe a purpoſe, ſuggeſted by 
a paſſion a * age, and injurious 
to his fame. 
However this may have been, when that 

monarch diſcovered, by his onfatihce with 
the legate, that the ſentence of interdict would 
undoubtedly be pronounced againſt all ms 
dominions, if he did not obey the pope's man- 

date, he promiſed. to do fo, only begging for 
a reſpite till he had conferred with Louis. 
They accordingly met, on the twenty-firſt of 
— attended by the principal nobles of 


both 


of Kine HE NRY II. 


both realms. It ſeems, the main obſtacle to BOOK v. 
concord between a had been Henry 8 re- 2 


fuſing to fulfill his engagement with regard 
to Richard's marriage: for, this point being 
yielded, all the others in diſpute were either 
given up, or referred to arbitrators. As for 
the promiſe, which Louis is faid to have made 
to the young king and to Hichard, of the. 
French Vexin and of the city of Bourges, if 
it was made while thoſe princes were confe- 
derated with him in the war againſt Henry; 


that monarch could not decently inſiſt on it 


now, when all the other conventions agreed 


upon at that time had been declared null and 


void; Vet it is not improbable that Louis 
miglit confirm the grant of Bouipes, as 8 a 
portion for his daughter; the princeſs Adetain 
when her marriage with Richard ſhould be 
fully accompliſhed z becauſe it does not ap- 
pear that ſhe was to have any other, and be- 
cauſe he was certainly deſirous to end all dif- 
ferences with Henry in an amicable way, that 


they might both take the croſe, and go toge- 
ther into Paleſtine, for the- defence of that 


country and the ſepulchre of Chriſt againft 
the inſidels. His rand] in this cauſe had never 


cooled, and he thought it more neceflary to V. Gal. Tyr. 


exert it now, as the carl of Flanders was lately; 


had gons to alfifft Indeed, while that prince 

Was ineſſectually beſieging the caſtle of Harenc 
in the territory of Antioch, the young * 
Vor. VI. G 


1. xx1 14 
returned from thoſe parts without having 254 


done any ſervice to the Chriftians whom he 


: 1 

11 
1 
1 
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BOOK: V. of Jeruſalem, on the twenty · fourth of Novem- 
P. 1777. ber in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 


fix, at the head of about three thouſand men, 
had defeated a body of fix and twenty thou- 
ſand horſe, commanded by Saladin, on the 
plains near to Rama: but this victory, gained 
by a ſudden onfet made upon them while 
they were in diſorder, did not avail to pre- 
vent the earl, who was weary of the war, 
from raiſing his ſiege, and leaving Paleſtine, 
the next year, no ſtronger than it was before 
he came. In theſe circumſtances, and under 
the government of a king who was only in the 


ſeventeenth year of his age, a more effetual 


aid from the European princes was apparently 
wanting, againſt Saladin's immenſe power, 
which the Joſs of one army had but little 
diminiſhed. Senſible of this, and defirous of 


-of the ſpiritual benefits ſuppoſed to attend 


upon cruſades, Louis refolved to take the 
crols, and urged Henry to join him in this 
pious deſign. Whether that prince did him- 


elf fincerely defire to go to the Holy War, 


(as the terms upon which he had received ab- 


ſolution and the oath he had taken required) is 


not very certain: but he could not now plead 
(as he had hitherto pleaded) that impediments 


ſtrong enough to excuſe the violation of fuch 
4 ſolemn engagement prevented his going. It 


is likewiſe highly probable, that the cardinal 
legate, whom Louis had {cnt for into France, 
was inſtrumental in bringing the Engliſh mo- 
narch to concur with the F rench in this pur- 
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poſe. At the end of their conference they no- BOOK v. 
tified to the world by a manifeſto pieſerved T Bg. 
among our records, that they had promiſed See Rymer's | 


to Jeruſalem, for the ſervice of chriſtianity ; 


and that each would defend, to the utmoſt of 


72 


his power, tlie perſon, dignity, and dominions 
of the other. 1 25 „ 


The time of taking the croſs Was probably 
ſettled by another preceding convention re- 


ferred to in this act. There is reaſon to be- 


lieve, that ſome day in the ſummer of the 
next enſuing year, or, at lateſt, in the autumn, 


was fixed upon for it, and that, in the in- 
terim, the two Kings agreed to prepare what- 


ſoever was neceſſary for ſuch an expedition. 


Proviſions were made in the publick act above- 
mentioned for contingences that might hap- 


pen, ſuch as the death of either king on the 


road to Jeruſalem, or one of them ſetting out 


for his pilgrimage thither before they had 


taken the croſs. In the firſt - of theſe caſes, 
the liegemen who accompanied both kings were 


to ſwear, that they would ſerve the ſurvivor, 


during his ſtay in the territories of the king of 
Jeruſalem, with no leſs fidelity, than they would 
have ſerved their own maſter, had he been liv - 


ing: and the money of the diſeaſed, not other- 


wile diſpoſed of before the beginning of their 


journey, was to be given to the furvivor for 


the ſervice intended to be done to religion. In 
the latter caſe, the king who ſtayed behind the 
other was to defend and protect the lands and 

#54 | G 2 | e 


Collections, 


and ſworn to take the croſs, and go together 


1. p- 50. 
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ſubjects of him who went before, as faith= 


fully as he would his own. A free inter- 
cotirſe to the merchants, and other ſubjects of 
both kings, as well eler; gy as laymen, in their 
reſpective countries, was ante on both fides; 
but neither was to harbour an enemy of the 


other in any of his lands, aſter having been re- 


quired to drive him out. They further ex- 
preſſed their intentions of chuſing ſome per- 


5 ons. to whorn, if they both fhould chance to 


die in the cruſade, their money ſhould be en- 
truſted for the ſame uſe, and likewiſe the con- 
duct and command of their forces. Laſtly, 
they agreed, that they would, before they ſet 
out, when they had taken the croſs, oblige 
thoſe whom each of them ſhould appoint to 
be governors and guardians of his territories 
during his abſence, to bind themſelves by an 
oath, that (if required) they would affift one 
another; fo that Henry's vice-gerents ſhould 
exert themſelves to defend the dominions of 
Louis, as much as they would to defend the 
city of Roue >, if that was beſieged; and the 
French ſhould reciprocally defend thoſe of 


Henry, in the ſame manner as , would 
the city of Paris. 


Theſe proviſions were prudent; ; but the very 


want of them ſhews, what a folly it was for 


the ſovereigns of great kingdoms to engage 


their own. perſons in theſe expeditions to coun- 


tries o remote. It is true indeed that the 


rowth' of Saladin's power might give ſome 
larm even to thoſe Chriſtian — that were 


not 
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not his near neighbours ; but the proper me- BOOK V. 

thod to ſtop it 7 — extending e. Welt- Don 
ward would have been to aſſiſt with ſubſidiary = \*© 
forces the empire of Conſtantinople, which 

formed the moſt natural barrier againſt it, 
and annex to that all the conqueſts which 
ſuch aid might enable the Greek emperor to 
obtain in Aſia or Egypt. A naval league, 
for the guard of the Mediterranean ſea, be- 
tween the Greeks, the Sicilians, the Italian 
Rates, and the French, might have alſo been 
, uſeful. But the object of Zeal tO the 3 

tians of the Latin communion was as muc 

to keep the Holy Land out of the hands of 
the Greeks, whom they abhorred as ſchiſma- 
tieks, as out of thaſe of the infidels them- 
ſelves. Motives of bigotry, not of policy, 
produced all thoſe enterprizes, which in the 
_ twelfth, and thirteenth . centuries, under the 
name of cruſades, almoſt diſpeopled Europe. 
With regard to this, in which Louis and Henry 
combined, the firſt was a volunteer, but the 
| other obeyed the repeated injunctions of Rome, 
| which had made it a condition of his xeconci- 
liation and peace with the church, that he 
ſhould take the croſs. If Pope Alexander had 
been now contending with an antipope, ſup- 
ported againſt him, as before, by the emperor 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, and the whole Germa- 
nick body, he would not have ſuffered two 
kings, who favoured his eauſe, and wwhoſe pro- 
tection he might want, to depart together, 
and leave him deprived of their aid, while 
8 9 they 
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BOOK V, they and their armies were fighting in the 
XP. 4177. Eaſt againſt Mahometans : but a ſeries of diſ- 
races Which had attended the emperor's arms 
Sigonius de in Lombardy, ſince his return to that countr 


#1. il. in the autumn of the year eleven hundred and 


Benedict. ſeventy-four, and a total defeat at Lignano 
Abbas, t. i. near 85 on the twenty-eighth of June in 
Bigenlus ut the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-Bx, had 
ſupra. forced that prince, notwithſtanding the great- 
; "neſs of his ſpirit, to ſubmit to his fortune, 

and acknowledge Alexander as lawful bead 

of the church. The conditions of this recon- 
eiliation were ſettled, before the end of this 

year, by miniſters ſent from him to treat 

with that pontiff; and the next ſummer they 

met, on the twenty-fourth of July, in the city 

of Venice, at the door of St. Mark's church; 

where the emperor, falling at the feet of the 

pope, as a penitent ſinner, on account of the 

Fab in hich he had been engaged, was 
abſolved by him, and received the kiſs of 
peace: in return for which he paid to Alex- 

ander all the honours which his predecefſors 

had uſed to pay to former popes. | By the 

ſame agreement à truce of fifteen years was 

| BE, to the king of Sicily, Alexander's 
faithful ally, and of fix to the Lombards. 

Peace being thus reſtored, it became the in- 

tereſt of the pope, that the kings of France 

and of England ſhould take the croſs: for, 
however detrimental eruſades may have been 

to other Chriſtian ſtates, to the ſee of Rome 
they were always exceedingly gainful. Alex- 
. 5 ander 
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ander therefore ſaw with pleaſure, that the BOOK V. 
flame of enthuſiaſm was burning ſtrong at this AD mp. 
time in the boſom of Louis, and that he 
wiſhed to begin another Holy War, forget- 
ting the great miſchiefs which his kingdom 
| had ſuffered by the ill ſucceſs of the former, 
or remembering them only to encreaſe his de- 
fire of purſuing the ſame purpoſe more for- 
tunately now. Nor could the pontiff's ſaga- 
city overlook the advantage it would be to the 
church and ſee of Rome, that Henry ſhould 
perform the whole penance injoined him, in 
order to deter other kings, whoſe prerogatives 
claſhed with any eccleſiaſtical or papal claims, 
from quarrelling with their biſhops. We may 
alſo account, from the happy fituation of 
Alexander's affairs in this year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven, for his ordering his legate, 
in ſo peremptory a manner, to put Henry's 
dominions under an interdict, if he delayed 
his ſon's marriage; and for Henry's not dar- 
ing to reſent a proceeding ſo diſagrecable to 
him, but promiſing to obey. That monarch 
could no longer avail himſelf of the menaces 
he had been uſed to throw out, that ill uſage 
might force him to join witb the emperor in 
ſupporting another pope, or of the fears which 
the coming of Frederick into Italy, at the 
head of an army, never failed to create in 
Alexander himſelf or the cardinals of his party. 
It may truly be ſaid, that he and all other 
ſovereigns then reigning in Europe, were, 
together with Frederick, thrown at the feet 
„ ä of 
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. BOOK V. of this triumphant pontiff. Le therefore avoid- 


ed, as cautiouſly Fu he could, to 1 
with a power he now deſpaired to reſiſt, eſpę- 


eially on a matter where the king of France 
5 would have been a principal in the quarrel. 


All preliminaties relative to the cruſade be- 
ng ſettled, and peace with Louis ſecured, 


er Tent into Horry his eldeſt fon, the 


young king, at the head of an army, to 


recover: a female ward, the daughter and heireſs 
of Raoul Deole, the richeſt baron of that 


province, whom her relations had taken irito 


their cuſtody, againſt the right of ber lord. 
On the deceaſe ks her father,” about the begin- 


ning of this. year, the chief cuſtle of the ba- 
rony, named Chiteatironx, © had been pielded 


To this prince, who bekicged it with the forces 
of Normandy and of Anjou; but the heireſs, a 
child of ad years old, had been carried 


away to La Chitre, by one of her family, and 
Was ſtill detained there; which obliged King 
Henry the elder, now when nothing of more 
moment demanded his care, to order his fon, 
who had! left his Work imperfect, to carry bis 


arms again into that country. Thtes or. four 
weeks having paſt without their obtaining 
the defired ſucceſs; he went himſelf with 
more troops, took poſitfion of Chateauroux, 


which his ſon gave tip to him, and marched 
from thence to La Chatre with intention to 
beſiege it: but the lord of the caſtle, meeting 
him on his way, delivered to him the child, 


Yu he e Sh fortreſs of Chinon i in An- 


jou, 
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The barony of Chateauroux, in n which BOOK. V. 


1 rontajaed a great part of Berry, was an x, —_— 
ancient appurtenance of the dutchy of Aqui- Diceto Imag. 
taine ; but what ſervices were dne from it to Hiſt. col. 80. 


the king of France was one of thoſe queſ- 
tions, which Louis and Henry had lately re- 
ferred to an amicable arbitration. It feems 
there was no doubt of Henry's right to. the 
cnſtody of the lands and the heireſs: for Louis 
did not complain of the force employed by 
bim to obtain poſſeſſion of them, while the 
other diſpute was depending. This affair 
being ended, the king of England left Berry 
and een into the Limoſin, where he pro- 
cecded judicially againſt the nobility and gen- 
try of that province, whom he fined in pro- 
portion as each of them, on conviction, was 
found to deſerve. The abbot uf Peterborough 
ſays, this was done on account of their havi 
taken part with his ſons againſt him in the late 
inteſtine war: but there certainly muſt have 
been ſome more recent offences: committed b 
theſe perſons, which deprived them of the be- 
nefit of che amneſty ney” 0 all * 'other 
rebels. Be 


About eh! eaſt ef St. Martin, Sites and Fepoia 


Henry met again, to conclude another con- 
troverſy concerning the feudal dependance bf 
Auvergne, Which, with that ef hana 
and {ome {ſmaller fie. in Berry, had, by vir- 
tue of a clauſe in the late convention between 
them, been left to the deciſion of three bi- 
leere and three "bares named therein ht 
ing 
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king, who were to enquire by themſelves, 
and by the oaths of the principal men of thoſe 
countries, into the rights of each claimant. 
All the nobles of Auvergne were ſummoned 
to this meeting; and Henry alked them, what 


right his predeceſſors, dukes of Aquitaine, had 


in Auvergne. They unanimouſly anſwered, 
that the hols province, except the biſhoprick 
of Clermont, which belonged to the patronage 
of the king of France, had been ſubject, from 
old times, to the government of thoſe princes. 
But Louis not being ſatisfied with this affir- 
mation, the twelve arbitrators were directed 


to make a further enquiry, | and both mo- 


-narchs agreed to acquieſce in their verdict, 


Which they ſwore; to give without favour. 


This deſerves obſervation, as it ſhews that 
inquiſitions upon the oaths of twelve men 
were uſed in France at this tine. 

From this conference Henry went to Gram- 
a in La Marche, where Audebert, earl of 
La Marche, a vaſſal of Aquitaine, having loſt 

-bis only ſon, and deſiring to dedicate the reſt 
of bis life to the ſervice of God in the Holy 
Land, ſold to that king the property of ff 


county for fifteen thouſand pounds of Angevin 


money, twenty mules, and twenty 


palfreys. 


5 


This mode of devotion oecaſioned the reuniting 


"thi. 


: 3455 4 


of many large territories, by ſales of A, like 
genere, $o:the demeſne of great princes. 
After this acquiſition, confirmed by the 


homes e of the vaſſals of La Marche, carls, 


tarons, a adit which they 14 to Henry 
* 8 


13 
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as immediate lord of their fiefs, in the month BOOK V. 
of December, nothing happened of moment tor 
the intereſts of that prince till the following Abbas, t. i.- 
ſummer, when the king of France, * 
requeſt, took all his dominions belonging to 
that kingdom under his own protection, in 
cafe: of his oth fas he intended to do) into 
England. This was extending the promiſe 
of mutual defence, which each had given to 
the other, beyond the former compact; and 
Henry's aſking it proves, that ſome unquiet 
ſuſpicions, remaining in bis mind, made him 
afraid to leave his ſon, the young king, in 
France, without receiving from Louis, even 
during the time of his abode in England, this 
extraordinary ſecurity, which that monarch 
granted to him by a publick declaration. About 
the middle of July, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- eight, he landed at Weymouth, 
. from whence he propoſed to go to Becket's 
tomb; (a pilgrimage now become habitual to 
bim I) but being informed, on his way, that 
the Queen of France's brother, William, arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, to which ſee he had lately 
been tranſlated from Sens, was coming to 
Canterbury with the ſame intention, he ſtaid 
in or about London till he heared of that pre- 
late's being landed at Dover, and then went 
to meet him on hi road to Canterbury, and 


conducted him #6Mhe tomb, where they joined 


in performing their devotions to Becket. Wil- 
liam had been the moſt zealous friend of that 
prelate, and therefore Henry's moſt bitter and 
8 implacable 
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1 Wi ow mali ent. a pleaſure muſt 
he now [Habs eld the able E 
knees, befort 3 Abe dead corp ſe 
ſubject, who bac reſiſted 0 Abs 
his authority, 4 25 offended his 586 
This ſcene being ended, Mehry Knit 
e Geoffry,. duke of Bretagne 
ew himſelf a good * 
5 5 > Normandy, and 4 


* 2257 5 th 
C2 


+ 8% + 


Poet 195 one would oils pee 
tb: 22 ee jos Þ 


| of Fr: Trance. would have noc en accompliſ 
but Henry ſtill put it off, without any 120 
tence, at this time, to Juſtify the delay, and 
e the Pane he Jately had 
hier 5 een 


Wen gde in the whole realm of 


marriage with e 
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4 
. wen to the pope and to Louis: 00 that BOOK V. 
| ichard, after ſtaying in the Evgliſn court TP. 
all the autumn, returned to Poitou unmar- 
I E 
At the beginning of the year red Tit 
dred and ſeventy-nine, Henry being at Wind- 
ſor, there came to him manFIrith, complain- 
ing that Hugh de Lacy, Fitzaldelm, and 
others, whom he had ſet over them, made 
an unjuſt and violent uſe of their power. 
It has already been told, in what manner 
the adminiſtration of Ireland had been ſettled 
by the King in the parliament held at Oxford, 
about the middle of May in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and how he had 
diſpoſed of the principal fiefs and offices in 
that kingdom. But, in the following month 
_ une, the earl of Gerwald two brothers, 
nd Joſſelin de Pumerai their nephew, came Benedid. 
i him at Marlborough, and gave up the grant - _ 1 
of the realm of Limerick (or North. -Munſter) 
which they had received Np him and his 
ſon John, to be divided among them; be- 
cauſe the country was yet to be won from the 
Iriſh, and they did not, on reflection, or on 
better information, think it prudent to engage 
in fo hazardous an adventure. Nevertheleſs 
an Engliſh baron named Philip de Breuſe, (or 
Braoſe) who had already ſome lands in the 
neighbourhood of that realm, received a grant 
of the whole, except the town of Limerick 
and territory about it, under the Kin and 
Prince John, to be held as a barony — 
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ſervice of ſixty knights. Before the. end of 
IB. Arz. the year Hugh de Lacy took poſſeſſion of the 
royal city of Dublin, and entered upon his 
office of deputy or lieutenant to Henry in 


Ireland, beſides holding in fee, under the king 
and his ſon, the entire province of Meath, 


A friendly partition was made, between Milo 


de Cogan and William Fitz-Stephen, of the 
kingdom of Cork (or South-Munſter). The 
city of Wexford, with al! Leinſter, was un- 
der the cuſtody of Robert Fitzaidelm ; and 


Waterſord, to which an ample territory be- 


longed, was governed by Robert le Poer. 
Many Engliſh knights and ſquires had been 


{cnt into Ireland wich and under theſe comman- 
ders, in addition to the troops which were 


before in that iſland. Through the terror 
of theſe forces the Iriſh king (or prince) of 
Deſmond, and ſome other chiets in thoſe parts, 
who, while Lacy and the officers above-men- 
tioned were ablent, had begun to take up 


arms, were brought to lay them down, and 


ſuffer quietly the diviſion of the kingdom of 


South - Munſter between Cogan and Fitz-Ste- 
phen. This being finiſhed, thoſe two lords, 


at the head of their own vaſſals, went with 
Philip de Breuſe, to help bim to ſubdue the 


realm of Limerick (or North-Munſter). He 


had alſo a band of his own, which, toge- 
ther with theirs, made a body of two hun- 


dred and twenty horſe, beſides many archers 


on foot. This army advanced to the margin 


of the Shannon, from whence Philip de Breuſe 


taking 
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taking a view of the city on the other fide BOOK V. 
of the water, and ſeeing that it had been ſet ; A.D. "178. 


on fire by the Iriſh, declined the offer, which 
his two confederates made him, of paſling the 
river, with him, or of affifting him to build 
a fort on that fide, which might bridle the 
town, and command the navigation, and from 
whence he might infeſt the neighbouring 
country. This deſpondency was not cauſed 
by want of courage in him, but by the ad- 
vice of his friends, who thought it would be 
difficult for bim and the ſoldiers ſerving un- 
der his banner, to maintain themſelves in a 
land ſo hoſtile and remote from all the other 
Engliſh forts. Their opinion might be pru- 
Jets yet it was not in the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh chivalry, which had enabled a few 
adventarers of that nation, with infinite odds 
againft them, to make and keep ſuch great 
conqueſts in different parts of Ireland. The 
return of this army, without their having ven- 
tured to go over the Shannon, or do any 
brave act, brought ſome blemiſh on their 
glory in the minds of tlie Iriſh, and more 
_ elpecially on the character of Philip de Breuſe, 
who had taken from King Henry a uſeleſs 
grant of lands, the 2 of wink he 
now deſpaired to acquire. 
Ihe tranſactions in Ulſter, adj the 
a. of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven, were much more to the honour of the 


vallant John de Curcy. About the end of Fiber. Er. 


the month of June he won a ſecond victory e. 


OVer 


"290 I. 11. 
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Bock v. over — province of Down, . with 
" =” 5 178. à very ſmall number againſt a great multi- 
b 2804 — (as it is ſaid) to fifteen thou- 
Continuator fand men, and afterwards: vanquiſhed the peo- 
8 ple of Tirone and Monaghan in two ſucceſ- 
2 ann. ve engagements. ff Bat, in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-eight, having taken from 
the Iriſh of the country of Louth a vaſt booty 
of horned caſtle, and driving them through 
narrow paſſes, he was attacked in thoſe 
ſtreights by Mac Dunlevy and O Carol, the 
Hanmers Chief potentates of Ulſter, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
Chron. of that, after many ſharp conflicts, the frighted 
=  eattle. trampling down and routing his ſol- 
diers, of whom many were flain and the reſt 
diſperſed in the woods, he and eleven of his 
| Hibern, Ex- horſemen made a wonderful retreat, in two 
- a6 l- days and two nights, without either food: or 
: rell, to his caſtle near Down-Patrick, pur- 

ſued and barraſſed by the enemy during their 
whole march, which was of thirty miles, and 

forced to walk under the heavy load of their 
armour, all their horſes being killed long be- 

fore they got thither. The conqueſts of Curey 
were checked by the loſs he had ſuffered; 
and, for ſome time after wards, he could do 
no more than defend thoſe; diſtricts of land; 
vhich he had ſecured by ſmall forts and plan- 
tations of ſoldiers. Nor was any thing fur- 
ther attempted in the countries ſouth of Ulſter, 
by the | Engliſh of thoſe parts, during the 
ceourſe of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
eight, except the building of caſtles, which, 


bowever, 
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however, was a uſeful and neceflary 1 for BOOK v. 

the e Wer of all that had before been -e 1 

gained. f | 

. On ar e che complaints brought 98 | 1 

to Henry by the Iriſh, in the year eleven i | 
hundred and ſeventy- nine, were founded, hiſtoep Aten t; f 
does not inform us; but we are told, the i im- p. 287, 288, 
—— they made on him was ſuch, that 

ey and Fitzaldetm loft his favour 'a long 

time on that account; and it may be pre- 
ſumed he redreſſed the wrongs they had done; 
but yet he did not recall eicher of them from 

fan. 

While the kings: was at Windſor, the nook | 
biſhops of Dublin and Tuam, with five or fix Hoveden, ad 
Iriſh biſhops, came to aſk his permiſſion to go Rn 
into Italy to a general council, which pope Abbas. 
Alexander the Third had ſummoned to aflem- 

ble in the Lateran church at Rome. The 
ſubmiſſion of the emperor Frederick to this 
pontiff having induced the forſaken and 5 
deſpairing antipope, Calixtus the Third, 

| kiſs the foot of his adverſary and implore- bis 
forgiveneſs, on the twenty-ninth day of Au- 

guſt in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 

. eight,” Alexander thought it was expedient to 

give laws to the church at the head of a 

{nod ſubjected to his will, and accordingly 

| t his orders, into moſt parts of Europe, 

for the convening thereof on = firſt Sunday 

in Lent of the following year. Theſe were 

r into England by a —— latere- 

and another, whoſe commiſſion was to Gallo- 

Vor. VI, 7 way 
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way, Scotland, Ireland, and the iſle of Man, 


dred and fixty- eight, but could not obtain the 
king's permiſſion to do it, without taking an 
oath, that he would return through that king- 


dom, and would not do any thing to the 


prejudice of it in the courſe of his legation. 


A like ſecurity was required, in the year eleven 


hundred and ſeventy- nine, from the prelates 
of thoſe countries, in their paſſage through 
England. From that kingdom many abbots, 
but only four biſhops (namely thoſe of Dur- 
ham, Oxford, Hereford, and Bath) were de- 
puted. Hoveden ſays, the Engliſh biſhops 


'- -- afferted it as a right, that no more ſhould be 
Neubrigenſis, ever ſent to any general council. But many 


more were now ſummoned, and ſome who 
from age, or infirmity, or other ſufficient ex- 
cuſes, were manifeſtly unable to take ſuch a 
journey. Theſe were forced to redeem them-_ 
ſelves by ſums of money extorted moſt ſcan- 
dalouſly from them; and this method of fil- 
ling the treafury of the pope is complained of 
in ſtrong terms, even by the monks who then 
wrote, It is indeed very wonderful to ſee 

what a number of extraordinary ways, and 

means the inexhauſtible invention of the court 


of Rome found out, to ſupply it's avarice, in 


thoſe days! But the clergy had no right to 


murmur at a tyranny which they themſe1y,, 
had ſet up and continued to maintain ag inſt 


pan, ˙ 
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N this council (the third, of the called 806 LY 
Lateran) which met on the fifth of March in qv 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, V. Authore 
three hundred biſhops were preſent. The popes Citatos, 8 
prefided over them, in the higheſt pride of Chin. 
Bis Er- attended by all the alete of car | 
ihals, by the ſenators and chief magiſtrates of 
Nome, and by embaſſadors from the emperor 

and moſt of the kings and ace of the Latin 
| communion. | T 

His firſt. obj ect! was, to ſettle tue inkditcs 
of electing W opes, for the prevention 
of ſchiſms: and it was therefore ordained, 
by one of the canons here made, that, hence- 

forth, the concurrence: of two thirds of the 
electors ſhould be neceflary to make a law- 
ful pope: but the ſame canon declares, **that 
« in the elections of all other biſhops a majo- 

& 1 rity of votes ſhould ſuffice ; becauſe, there 
4 any doubt concerning the number or 

et lity of the votes might be decided by che 

« judgement of a ſuperior; but, in what con- 
« cerned the ſee of Rome, recourſe could not 
. he had to any ſuperior.” . 

This aſſertion entirely overturned the right, 
claimed and exerciſed by all the princes in 
Europe, even during the long ſchiſm preced- 
ing this council, to judge by national ſynods 
of controverted elections of the biſhops of 
Rome; and eſtabliſned in that ſee a total 1 in- 8 
dependence on all other powers, civil or ec 
clefiaſtical. | | 
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BOOK. 27 - Alcxander' M next object ect Was, to: confirm 


as -D. 1179; a ſecure to, the boc V F the elergy their 


claim of exemption from a U Ke burthens 
and. ſecular juriſdiction. He. therefore forbad, 
bp the authority of this *council, all rulers, 4 
aer Ander the penalty "of Excom-.. 
munication, to. ay... any. taxes on the lan ds. Of , 
_ PENG, or take 2 any thing from them, un- 
| y. the voluntary conſent of the biſhops. 
— — * themſelves, when they faw the ne 

ceſſity or expediency of -relievin the publick 

Wants, and where 1 it appeared that the the abili = 

ties of the laity could not luftice to SUES the 
demand. ly Sie l en 3:5 2 BY 
Another canon. excommunicated any | 
pexlon, who ſhould Feel to Judge a bl Ae 
or any ecgleſiaſtick. a ca a: u N. __ | 
„Thus were, the bigbeſt and” [ oft. ina jena 
ble rights of. Civil government taken From, 
t, hy tne de 58 of this council, without op⸗ 
poſition, on ag part of the many ſovereign, 
princes, whole embaſſadors Were preſent; and. 
repreſented. them there! . 4 
As the 1; pirit of 17 ee in 5 the Roman 
pontificate,: = in the whole .Popilh" clergy, 
has been always, attended. by It's guard and 
ſupport, . the ſpirit of 77 5 ecution, t 15 als 
ſembly was careful to enforce the anathemas 
of the council of Tours, againſt the ſect which 
had lately diſeovered itſelf in the city and di- 
ſtrict of Toulouſe, from whence it had ſpread 
o far, and with ſo quick an encreaſe, that, 
j. the: year before this, the kings of F. rance 
ad ann, 11;8.and of England, in 2 council held on that 


ſubject, 


1550 


wa. 
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EY 
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fubject, had been induced, at the inſtigations BOOK V. 
of a cardinal-legate, and of many of their . P. 17g 


biſhops, to reſolve to go and ſubdue theſe 
enemies to the church (of whoſe doctrines 
ſome account has already been given in a 
former part of this work) by force of arms. 
But they afterwards thought it better to com- 
miſſion the legate, the archbiſhops of Bourges 
and Narbonne, the biſhops of Bath and Poi- 
tiers, the abbot of Clairvaux, and many other 
churchmen, in conjunction with the earl of 
Toulouſe himſeif and other nobles the moſt 
powerful in the ſouthern parts of France, to 
enquire after them, and convert them to the 
catholick faith, or drive them out of thoſe 
333 N 


The firſt proceedings of theſe inquiſitorialFevedi®. 


commiſſioners began at Toulouſe, where they 
apprehended a gentleman of confiderable 
wealth, who was the lord of two caſtles, 
one within the city walls and one without, 
on information that he had, before their ar- 
rival, openly been of that ſect which they 
came to extirpate, though he had ſince, through 
fear of them, profeſſed himſelf a good catho- 


lick. On examination, the legate and biſhops 


declared him a manifeſt heretick, and gave 
ſentence that his whole eſtate ſhould be for- 
feited, and his caſtles demoliſhed. To pre- 


vent the execution of this decree, he threw 
himſelf at their feet, and implored them to 
forgive and inftru& him in the faith he ought 
to receive. Whereupon they commanded him, 


as 


by H 3 


* 


102 
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9. fallen, to be whipt through. all the ſtreets and 


fare the end of three years. This condition 
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25 a penance for the errors into which he had 


alleys of the city. He ſubmitted to this in- 
human diſcipline, and then made, in their 
preſence, a publick profeſſion of the Roman- 
catholick faith; yet they would not abſolve 
him, without his promiſing to go in pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem, and not return into France be- 


being alſo agreed to by him, they interceded with 
his lord, the earl of Toulouſe, that he might 
be allowed, when the term of his pilgrimage 
was fulfilled, to dwell in peace at Toulouſe, 
and that, on paying a fine of five hundred 
pounds to the earl, all his poſſeſſions ſhould 


de then reſtored to x Ny except his two caſtles, 
_ which (as a memorial of the infamy incurred 
by his hereſy) ſhould: be levelled to the ground : 


Tbe terror of this example brought many 
other hereticks to make a ſecret and voluntary 
confeſſion of their errors to the legate and 
biſhops, from whom they obtained aldolution, 
But ſome of the chief preachers and directors 
of the ſect, whom the earl of Toulouſe and 


other noblemen of thoſe parts had expelled from 


their territories, having appealed to the legate, 
and deſiring to be heard before him and the 
biſhops joined in commiſſion with him, in 


order to clear themſelves of the hereſies they 


were charged with, a ſafe conduct was granted 
to them, and they were ordered to make a 
profeſſion of their faith in St. Stephen's church 


* ee. On the morning of the day ap- 


K n pointed 
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FN Gat this act, they delivered and; read 
to the legate and biſhops a written declaration 
of the ſeveral articles of their belief in the vul- 
gar tongue of their country. But thoſe pre- 
Hates required them to give an account of their 
faith in Latin, becauſe they did not perfectly 
underſtand the dialect uſed in thoſe parts, and 
becauſe (ſays the legate in a narrative which 
he publiſhed of what paſſed on this occaſion) 


tog 
BOOK V. 


A, 5. 1179. 5 


the geſpels and epiſiles, to which they affirmed 


that their faith was conformable, were written 
in Latin. Yet, their ignorance of that lan- 
guage appearing to be ſuch, as that one of 
them, who attempted to ſpeak for them in 
it, was unable to go on, the prelates conde+ 


ſcended to hear them in their own. The de- 


claration they made was perfectly agreeable to 
the doctrines of Rome; and they were .there- 
fore allowed to repeat it in the church, where 


the ear! of Toulouſe and a great congrega- 


tion of laymen and prieſts were aflembled; 


When they had been patiently heared, the 


gate demanded of them, whether they really 
believed. i in their hearts what they had declared 
with their mouths ; and whether they never 
had preached any doctrines repugnant there- 
unto? They affirmed their ſincerity, and 
denied the having . preached any contrary 
doctrines. Whereupon many perſons, both 
eccleſiaſticks and laymen, in which number 
was the earl of Toulouſe himſelf, ſtood up and 
aſſerted their knowledge of the falſhood of this 
denial. Some maintained their * heard 
N % H 4 from 
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BOOK Y. ſrom ſeveral of theſe men, that there are two | 
"7 Doing Gods, one good, the other evil, the former f |M 
whom had made only the inviſible, the latter 
the viſible world. Others. affirmed, they had 
heard them publickly preach, that the body of 
Chriſt could not be made by the miniſtry of a 
criminal prieſt. Many atteſted their having 
| heard them deny, that married perſons, per- 
forming the duties of that ſtate, could be ſaved. 
Others depoſed, that they had heard them ſay, 
baptiſm was uſeleſs to infants, and many otber 
things, which the legate ſuppreſſed in the nar- 
rative which be e on account (as he 
fays) of their abominable enormity. Never- 
3 as they ſtill continued to inſiſt on the 
truth and fincerity of their declaration, the 
legate required them to confirm it by an oath ; 
which they obſtinately refuſed, as forbidden 
by Cbriſt in that precept of the goſpel, Swear 
not. at all. This their judges conſidered as a. 
proof of their hereſy; and the other teſtimo- 
nies appea eden to con vict them, and 
more witneſſes offering to depoſe againſt them; 
they were admoniſbed by the legate 1 
— 4 their errors and be — 45 to the 
church ; but they refuſed fo todo. Hereupon 
they were ſolemnly excommunicated by the 
legate; and if they ſhould, for, the! future, 
preſume to preach any doctrine contrary to 
the profeſſion they had made of their faith be- 
fore this aflembly; all good catholicks; who 
ſhould hear them, were ordered to expell them 
"_ 8 ſocicty. TOA would — have 
_ 


* 


or Kins HENRY HI. 
been ſuffered to eſeape at this time without BOOK I7 
corporal puniſhment, if the ſafe-conduR, grant- X. B. 1779. 
ed to them by the earl of Toulouſe and the le- 
N had not protected them. 

"It appears, ] think, very clearly, Komm this 
legate s whole account of this extraordinary 
proceeding, that theſe were not of the fe 
known by the name of Vaudois, (as ſome 
modern writers ſuppofe) but were Cathari (or 
Puritans), calted alſo Bonshommes, and \Publicans 
and Paterini, who held many tenets of the 
Manichæan hereticks, mixed with other oj pints 
ons, common to them and the Vaudois, e 
the doctrines, and hierarchy, and ſuperſtitious 
practices of the church of Rome. For it is 
certain, the latter were entirely free from the 
Manichæan errors, and would not have cons ; 1 
lented to a publick confeſſion of the Roman- 
catholick doctrines, as the true Chriſtian faith, 
even to: ſave their own lives. But we know 
from other accounts, that the Cat hari thought 
it lawful to difſemble in theſe points, and had 
ſecret or inward doctrines. It ſeems indeed, 
from what happened in this examination, that 
they ſcrupled to ſwear to their belief of opi⸗ 
nions which they falſely profeſſed: yet at the 
end of their woiſtichr 2 — of their faith 
they had inſerted theſe words, „In truth, 

4 whith is God," we thus believe, and ſay that 
* this ir our faith; * which (as the legate ob- 
ſerves) is really an oath ! One cannot wonder 
that ſuch” Hliterate men, preaching what they 
canta had only learnt from traditions ob- 
fi | ſeurely 


8 


x06 


"ts year, 115 ſeemed! rho th to the Lateran 
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o N ſeurely handed down, ſhould fall into great in- 
A. B. 110. conſiſtencies and abſurdities; nor that many of 


their ſect ſhould differ from each other iu articles 
of belief. I will only add, that notwithſtand- 


ing the ſevere inquiſition carried on at this time, 


we do not find that a ſingle evidence of any 
criminal act, puniſhable by the lay courts, was 
braught againſt any of them: which affords a 
ſtrong preſumption of an extraordinary inno- 
eence in their courſe of life, or, at leaſt, that 
their vices were moſt cautiouſly hidden by the 
diſcipline: they obſerred among themſel ves, 
however abom mable 0 * nes the F 
held might be... ; ft 

Nothing e was 5 in whe SA clewny 
hundred and ſeventy- eight, or after that time, 
by the commiſſioners above - mentioned; yet it 
alen the buſineſs on which they were 
ompliſhed: "Si the 


council, that a canon ſhould be made, to ex- 
communicate all the Catbari in the ſouthern 
parts of France, as audacious hereticks, who 
openly propagated their notions, and likewiſe 
all ub afforded them harbour or protection in 
their houſes or lande, or carried on traffick with 
them; 4 rg that any perſons who ſhould 
die <m that ſin ſhould have mo benefit from any 
indulgence granted to them, or from any ob- 
lation "made for hoo nor be allowed ahriſtian 
burial. 3 go Kr 
If the opinions of theſe Cathari were really: 
eb as we find them repreſented, it muſt be 

9 con- 
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confeſſed that the ſpiritual cenſures of the BO or V. 
church were not unjuſtly or improperly de- TD 
nounced againſt them: but the endeavouring 

to take from them all neceſſary means of pro- 
curing a ſubſiſtence, and ſo deſtroying their 
lives, was a cruelty as repugnant to the 

ſpirit of chriſtianity, as the worſt errors into 
which their ignorance and ſimplicity had un- 
happily been betrayed. It is alſo certain that 
mauy Who held none of thoſe errors, but only 
joined them in oppoſing the flagrant Core: 
ruptions of the church of Rome, were in the 
following century confounded with them, and 
involved in the maſſacre, which, under the 
orders of Simon de Montfort, the general of 

the pope, deluged all the ſouth of F rance n 
innocent blood. 

A much more juſtifiable cruſade was oa on Benedit, 
fact by this council againſt the Brabanters, who, - Wh ut 25M 
after King Henry had diſmiſſed them from his Fra , 
ſervice, (which, to bis honour, he did as ſoon 
as ever the peace with his ſons was concluded) 

had joined other bands of mercenaries and free- 
ag in Biſcaye, Navarre, and the con- 
fines of Arragon, where they committed all 
kinds of depredations and villanies, not ſparing 
even convents or the perſons of the clergy, 
which laſt offence drew. upon them the parti- 
cular indignation of this aſſembly of prelates, 
who excommunicated them with all their fa- 
vourers and abettors, confiſcated all their 
goods, permitted princes to reduce them to a 
ats of * and excited all Chriſtians to 
take 
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BOE V. take up arms againſt them, by granting to 


=. thoſe. who ſhould engage in this warfare the 
IE ieileges and (He. pd annexed to" the 
viſitation of the holy ſepulehre of Chriſt. 
Benedict. Other canons were made, to Nperste, the 
* clergy more and more from the laity, to put 
them winder a ſtricter eecleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
and to remedy ſome abuſes and feandals prevail- 
ing at that time in the church. There was 
one againſt pluralitiec, which mig ht have been 
of wh -ufe, if it had not been — 5 d by papal 
diſpenſations, and rendered of no benefit, un- 
NN to fill the pope's coffers by the influx of 
money, witk which the liberty to hold any 
number of beriefices was frequently purchaſed. 
In relating the affairs of the year eleven 
8 and ſeventy-five, I menthenel 4 ſynod 
Which the archbiſhop of Canterbury held at 
Meſtminſter, on ecclefiaſtical matters, wir 
King Henry's permiffion. © Several canone, 
collected from different foreign countils, ſome 
aneient and ſome modern, or from papal de- 
crees and epiſtles, were, by this aſſembly, in- 
„ graſted into our conſtitution! One, of theſe, : 
Abbas, t. i. ad Which was taken from a'deefetil epiſtle of Pope 
ann. 1175. Alexander the Third to the biſhop. of Wor- 
coeſter, obliged all clergymen, not below the 
degree of ſub-deacons; if they married in that 
ſtate; to put away their wives, however un- 
willing; and denied to thoſe of an inferior de- 
gree, who were married, any benefice in the 
church. It Iikewiſc forbad the ſons of pariſh- | 
mm to ſaceced to their fathers in wer par- 
ſonages; : 


or Kine HE NRY: N. 409 


RO 3 which ſhews. that till oo was not HOPS: — 
unuſual in England for prieſts to have ſons, and AD. 
provide for them in that manner. But, to 
check the licentioufneſs which naturally Gang 5 4 A 
from the forced celibacy of the clergy, it was 8 
enacted, that any beneficed clergyman who 
publickly kept a. concubine, if he would not 
art from her after a third admonition; ſhould 
= puniſhed. by deprivation.' Clandeſtine 
marriages were forbidden, under the penalty of 
three years ſuſpenſion to the prieſt officiating 
in them; and marriages made in the infancy of 
both or either of the parties, were alſo prohi- 
bited, unleſs they ſhould be neceſſary as à bond 
of peace between princes; in which caſe they 
were tolerated, yet ſo as to have no effect, if 
bath the parties, when they came to an age of 
diſcretion, did not conſent thereunto ; without 
which, it was expreſsly declared by this canon, 
no marriage could be good. Others were 
enacted, to regulate the apparel of the clergy, 
to keep them out of taverns, to prevent their 
bearing of arms, and to confirm one, received 
before in this realm, which forbad them ta 
judge in any eriminal cauſe, where the ſentence 
might extend to the ſhedding of blood. This 
now. was enforced, by declaring that whoever 
offended againſt it ſhould be deprived of his 
orders. It was alſo forbidden, under the pe- 
nalty of excommunication, that any prieſt 
ſhould accept the office of a ſheriff, or other 
preſident in any ſecular court. The general 
council of Lateran, in the year eleven hundred 
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Abbas, t. i. 
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and ſeventy· nine, went further till, and de- 
clared, that no clergyman ſhould preſume to be 
an advocate in any ſecular cauſe, unleſs he pleaded 
for himſelf, or for the church, or, out of 


charity, for the poor; and that none ſhould 


execute the office of juſticiary to a prince or ſe- 
cular perſon, under the penalty of loſing the 
eccleſiaſtical miniſtry which he thus neglected. 
Nevertheleſs it appears, that, even after this 
canon had been promulged, in the ſame year, 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine, the biſhops 
of Saliſbury, Norwich, and Ely, prefided in 
the king's court, as chief juſtices of the realm; 
for which Radulf de Diceto, a conterporiry C 
writer, apologizes in his annals, as done with _ 
a good intent, and for the better adminiſtration. 
of the publick juſtice, though contrary” to the 


Wein 


canons. © | 


There is ſome reaſon to think, that one 


cauſe of King Henry's appointing theſe prelates 


Epiſt. 95. ES 


to the office above-mentioned was a letter writ= 
ten to him, about this time, by Peter of Blois, 
complaining of abuſes and oppreſſions of the 
poor in the ſheriff's courts and foreſt cotitts, | 


and even of ſome errors, partialities, ar 


ruptions, in the inqueſts which the king's 
itinerant juſtices made in their circuits; for the 
remedying of which this well- intentioned mo- 
nitor exhorted that prince, with a moſt laud- 
able zeal, to give a careful attention to the 

choice of all thoſe whom he entruſted with an 
Judicial — men 


„ 
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One might ſuppoſe from the words of Abbot, BOOK V. 
Benedict, that, in the year eleven hundred and AD. 18. 


ſeventy-eight, the king, on account of the T. i. p. oo 


burthenſome charges, which the too great 
number of his itinerant juſtices brought on his 
people, had put a ſtop to their circuits,” and had 
ordered that all ſuits, which uſed to be heard 
before them, ſhould be tried by five judges, 
refident in his own court, and choſen out of 
his own houſhold; three of which number 
were churchmen. But it appears by the rolls 
of the years eleven hundred and ſeventy- eight 
and eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, that 
pleas were held in thoſe years by itinerant 
juſtices, as. before, through all the Englith - 
counties; and among thoſe juſtices none of the 
clergy are mentioned. Yet the teſtimony of 
this hiſtorian and of Hoveden, not being con- 
tradicted by the evidence of records, may eſta- 


bliſh the belief that the kingdom was divided _ 


into; four circuits, inſtead of ſix, by the king, Hoveden, 
with the advice and conſent of parliament, in 5 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine; 
though the names of the juſtices who went 
thoſe circuits, and the counties aſſigned to 
them, are not tne ſame in their accounts as in 
the rolls. And we know by other proofs; that 
the biſhops, of Saliſbury, Ely, and Norwich, 
were in that year chief juſtices (arcbi:juſitiarii 
in the kings court. For, beſides that this 


fact is poſitively affirmed by Radulf de Diceto, po Decem 


there is extant a letter, from Richard, archbiſhop? 28 col. 


of Canter bury, to the 9 Which ſhews that pen Bleſenfis 
ESTA | complaints Epiſt. 84. 
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BOOK: V. complaints had been carried to that pontiff 
Am againſt thoſe three prelates, for having taken 
on themſelves this ſecular: charge, to the utter 
"IR of their ſpiritual duties, and from a ſin- 
ful love of gain. They moreover were accuſed 
of having. even interfered. in caſes of blood; on 
which account they were forced, as men of blood, 
to abſtain from the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper and other ſacred functions. It alſo ap- 
pears. that the pope had threatened the arch- 
biſhop to puniſh him, if he did not puniſh them 
according to the canons. The truth of the 
accuſation with reſpect to their interfering in 
caſes of blood, and entirely neglecting their 
epiſcopal duties, was denied by the primate : 
hut he acknowledged and juſtified their attend- 
ance on the king in ſecular buſineſs, obſerving 
that for. biſhops to be preſent and aſſiſtant in 
«councils of kings was no; new thing; be- 
44 cauſe, as they excelled: others in bx = and 
..< wiſdom, ſo they were thought to proceed 
e with more readineſs and efficiency in the ad- 
« miniſtration of the publick weal.” He cited 
ſeveral precedents out of the Old Teſtament, 
to prove that prieſts had interfered, with great 
E to the ſtate, in the buſineſs of king - 
| doms; and added, that, if the above- men- 
13 66 . biſhops had not been counſellors and 


——— 


— — . — 2 


+ intimate friends to the king, the preſumption 
e of the laity would have greatly oppreſt the 
church; but now, through their credit and 
| « mediation with him, attempts againſt it were 
Pf 6 e bby the aid of the eivil power; the 
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e anger aig: the king and the rigour of BOOK'V. 
jaſtice againſt the harmleſs or the fimple A 5. wy 
were properly mitigated; the ſuits of the 
poor were heard, their indigence Was re- 
* lieved ; the dignity of the church was ex- 
| © alted; the liberty of the clergy was confirms 
ed; the people enjoyed peace; the monaſteries 
* quiet 3 juſtice was adminiſtered freely; pride 
* was depreſt; the devotion of the wy Was 
be augmented ; religion was cheriſhed; the 
„canon laws and deerees of Rome were ae 
cepted and enforced; the poſſeſſions of the 
church were enlarged Nor did theſe pre- 1 
5©lates fail to attend divine worſhip iti their | 
2 ſeveral cathedrals on days of great ſolemnity: | 
«whereas the biſhops in Sicily did not ſtir from 
the court for ten years together; which ex- 
« cellive attachment to it, the archbiſhop told 
tithe pope; he would wifh to reſtrain in thoſe | 
of his province: but their cohabitation with | 
© the king ſeemed expedient to wiſe and pru- _— 
dent men for the reaſons before given; and ut 
| "PQ! therefore, even if they, on account of ä 
the many and great inconveniencies of : 
ſuch a courſe of life, ſhould moſt earneſtly | 
« defire to withdraw themſelves from it, they | 
| „ ought to be forced, by the eommon advice 
| * of their brethren, to continue in it, for the 
* ſake of publick _ 1 the ſervice of ths = | | 
N 5 churehP* 2 
5 Indeed the point was. poo tevjag: fors is on 
one fide; to ſeparate the church from the ſtate, 
and to — the clergy from all civil 4 
95 a. VI. 1 connexions, 
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connexions, was of very important uſe to the 


monarchy of the pope; on the other, to take 


from them all civil juriſdiction, and exclude 


them from the councils and courts of kings, 


was very dangerous to the power and interefts 
of the church in the ſeveral Chriſtian ſtates. A 
medium therefore was obſerved: the canons 


which confined them to their ſpiritual functions, 


and to the exerciſe of their own ecclefiaſtical 
juriſdiction, were not repealed; but the viola- 


tion of them was connived at, as the expediency 
of afſairs, the ambition of churchmen, and the 


policy of the ſee of Rome, occaſionally required. 


Radulf de Diceto affirms, that the Engliſh pre- 
lates above-mentioned heard only ſuch cauſes 
in the king's court as did not tend to bring on 


any ſhedding of blood: but it appears, from a 
treatiſe of Peter de Blois on the office of 2 
biſhop, written after this time, that the Engliſh 


clergy ſuppoſed, they ſatisfied the obligation 


laid upon them by the canons not to interfere 


m ſuch cauſes, by withdrawing themſelves 
when a ſentence of death or loſs of limbs was 
pronounced, and from the execution thereof; 
which evaſion he cenſures as a damnable fin : 
and certainly it was not according to the letter 
or ſpirit of thoſe laws, which they had ac- 
knowledged and cauſed to be received in this 

But there is extant a moſt remarkable letter, 
written to the three biſhops, of Wincheſter, 
Norwich, and Ely, by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, about this time, in which he ex- 


| 27 arts 
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8 


horts them to uſe their utmoſt 8 to BOOK V. 


aboliſh a moſt pernicious cuſtom, which had AD. 1779 


prevailed 1 in the church of England for ſome 
time paſt.. If (fays he) a Jew,..or the 
« meaneſt layman, be murdered, ſentence. of 
&« death is immediately pronounced againſt the 


4 murderer; but, if a clergyman of whatever 8 


« rank be murdered, the church, content with, 


« excommunicating the murderer, does not call 


« jn-the help of the material ſword.” Ie then 


obſerves, « that Peter's ſword, being grown 


«ruſty, and no longer able to cut, was 
&« deſpiſed.” 


The conſequences of this 8 of things bo | 


deſcribes in very ſtrong colours. If (ſays 
« he). a goat or ſheep be ſtolen or killed, he 
« who is found guilty of it, or confeſſes the 
te deed, is ſentenced. to be hanged : but the 
«murderers of a clerg gyman, or even of a 
{+ biſhop, are ſent to Rome, and, after-a plea- 
« ſant journey thither, return from thence with. 
„the fullneſs of apoſtolical favour, | and a 
« greater. boldneſs in finning. The king claims. 
« to. .bimſelf the vengeance of ſuch enormous: 
e crimes; but we, at. the riſk of our eternal 
« ſalvation, reſerve it to ourſelues; the effect of 
* which is, that impunity is eſtabliſhed, and 
« the, ſwords of the laity are whetted, by. us 
« againſt our own throats.” Of this the 
archbiſhop gives a ſhocking inſtance. |. 
A prieſt at Wincheſter. (fays that . 5 
 %of — reputation for his learning and morals, 
% was an murdered maliciouſly by Willam 
al 2 * 


— 
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BOOK v. c Frechet and his wife; nor do they deny the 
. De « fact; but they are ſetting out to go to the 


«© court of Rome: for the huſband confides in 
« the beauty of his wife, and ' propoſes, by 
« proſtituting her in his journey, to _ back 

2 profits, beſides the benefit of abſolution 


m Rome. It is ignominious that the kill- | 
« ing of a goat or a ſheep ſhould be puniſhed | 


with more ſeverity chan the killing of a prieſt. 

But we deſerve this and worſe, becauſe, with 
4 raſh ambition, we uſurp a juriſadittion be- 
& longing to another, and to which we have not 


&« the leaſt title.“ 

This propoſition, ſo contrary to the tenets of 
Becket, he ſupports by ſtrong reaſons, by clear 
authorities from the ſcriptures, by canons of 
councils, by citations from the fathers, and 
even from the epiſtles of ſome of the more 
ancient popes, after which he concludes with 


this exhortation, Rendering therefore unto 


«© God: the things which. are God's, and unto 


« Ceſar the things which. are Cæſar's, let us, 
4 according to the king's requeſt, leave io bim the 


* vengeance of ſuch heinous offences.” 
From this letter, of which a tranſcript is 


given in the appendix to this book, it evidently 
appears, that the promiſes made to cardinal 
Huguzon and the pope, in the year eleven 


hundred and feventy-fix, by the king, had 
not taken effect; but that he was endeavouring, 
with the help of the archbiſhop of Canterbur 

and the three prelates above- named, to — 


1 1 the * of bie e on n royal courts over all 


murderers 
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murderers without exception, and bring the BOOK v. 
clergy to agree, for the ſake of their own TBN 
ſafety, to give up the pretended privilege of the 
church, which exempted them from his juſtice 
in criminal caſes of ſo atrocious a nature. Yet 
we find by a letter from Alexander to the Diceto, col. 
biſhops of London and Wincheſter, dated the 
firſt of October in the year eleven hundred and af 
ſeventy-eight, that the agreement between the 
king and him, of which Huguzon had been the 
-negociator, was fo far ratified on his part, as to 
procure from him an acknowledgment of the 
right of the king to try in his civil courts all 
cauſes relating to poſſeſſions, not excepting | 
thoſe in which the church was concerned. But 
his holineſs had not granted, nor ſhewn any 
diſpoſition ever to grant, what Gervaſe of 
Canterbury fays was the principal object which 

that prince had in view, when he deſired that 
Huguzon might be ſent to him, namely, a 
divorce, by the authority of the ſee of Rome, 
from Eleanor, his wife. And this probably 
was: the cauſe why the kingnow departed from 
what had then been ſettled hetween him and the 
legate, and ſought to regain a more compleat 
juriſdiction over the clergy in criminal matters, 
than his promiſes to the pope would have 
allowed, if the ſecret article, on which the 8 
negociation was founded, had not been refuſed 
by that pontiff. n „„ 
After the parliament held at Windſor in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, by 
which the realm was divided into four eircuits, 
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BOOK v. hd} at which were preſent the young king, 
; = P. 7179, Who came over from France for that purpoſe, 


and Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne, Henry order- 
ed the latter to go into that dutchy, and reduce 
too bedience a revolted baron; which, as his 
firſt eſſay in war, he performed with alacrity, 
and. ed by his VAT the elicem of the 
Bretons. The 
Tbe king of France x was now buſied in 
making preparations for an act of importance. 
The reſolution he had taken, in concert with 
Henry, to go to the Holy War, made him 
think it adviſable to provide for the govern- 
ment of the realm in his abſence, and to ſecure 
the ſucoeſſion in caſe of his death, by crowning 
bis ſon Philip, who, being now in the fifteenth 
year of his age, and of an underſtanding ma- 
tured beyond the uſual degree, was capable of 
performing the functions of royalty with the 
-_ of a council. He therefore ſummoned all 
his ſpiritual and temporal nobles to attend him 
at Rheims, on the fifteenth: of Auguſt : but, a 
little before that day came, the young prince, 
who was hunting in the foreſt of Compei (A 
1 ſome accident ſeparated himſelf in the - 
from all his attendants, and wandered: on horſe- 
back the whole night about the woods. This 
Robertas de unuſual fatigue, and a kind of horror excited 
Pore Dane) by tbe melancholy ſolitude and gloom of the 
Hiſt. de _ foreſt, threw him into an illneſs, fo dangerous, 


France. 


. that his father, deſpairing of relief from. any 
Abbas. = human aſſiſtance, had recourſe to that of 


N Becket, whoſe miracles he believed with un- 
F fuſpecting 


or Kine HENRY II. 


: ſuſpecting faith; and, to obtain for his ſon the BOOK v. 
powerful interceſſion of this reputed ſaint, did not 


rely on the favours he had formerly done him, 


when an exile in France, but vowed to go in 
pilgrimage to his tomb at Canterbury, and 
make offerings there. Some of his council ob- 
jected to this deſign, on account of the danger 
of his putting bimſelf in the power of a king 
whom he had ſo much offended; but had there 


been greater cauſe to apprehend ſuch a danger 


than there really was, his mind was inflexible 
in all refolutions where his bigotry was con- 
cerned. Having aſked and obtained a ſafe 


conduct, he took with him the earl of Flanders, 
and ſeveral other great nobles, and arrived at 


Dover on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt. King 
Henry rode all night, from another part of the 
coaſt, to be preſent at his landing, received 
him on the ſhore with all poſſible honours, and 

conducted him, the next day, to the tomb of 
the primate, on which, after they had joined 


in devotions before it, a cup, or chalice, of 
gold was offered by Louis. He likewiſe gave 
to the monks of Chriſtchurch in Canterbury a 


5 perpetual yearly preſent of a hundred tons of 


rench wine, beſides exemption from all duties 


on whatever ſhould be purchaſed in his realm 


for their uſe fo both which grants he declared 


and confirmed by a charter. On the third day 
he departed, and was attended by Henry as 
far as to Dover. In the mean time his {on 
mended; and he received the good news, as 
fon as he came into France, of all danger to 
„ 1 the 
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refort of pilgrims to his tomb. But Louis, 
ſoon after wards, going to St. Denis, with 


intent to perform there new acts of devotion, 
had a ſtroke of a palſy, which took from him 
the uſe of his ri ght ſide; ſo that he c could not 


be preſent at by ſon's coronation. The cere- 
mony was performed at Rheims on the feaſt of 
All Saints in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- nine. The young king Henry was 
preſent; and Philip being oppreſſed under the 
weight of his crown, from the tenderneſs of 
oy age, and a weakneſs occaſioned by his late 

14 ſickneſs, Henry helped to ſuſtain it, 


a alia: thereby (ſays Diceto) to ſhew the 


« French, that he would in like manner, if 
« his" aid ſhould be neceſſary, ſupport their 


realm“ He might poſſibly have worn the 
eroven be ſultalned, if Philip had died (as he 


was very near doing) about ten weeks before. 
But, that hope having failed, it would have 


been better for this prince, in conſideration of 
his on royal dignity, to have abſented him. 
ſelf from this coronation, that any act of re · 


ſpect, or miniſterial office, performed by him 
there as ſeneſchall of France, and on account 
of the fiefs which he held in that Kingdom, + 


or to which he was heir apparent, might 


not ſeem ** allet the e of England. « * 
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In the month of July, this year, died BOOK v. 

Richard de Lucy, who had retired, ſome 37”; — 
months before his deceaſe, into an abbey of Gervaſe, 
canons regular, founded by himſelf, and had * 
taken their habit, notwithſtanding the moſt 
preſſing entreaties of Henry, who was un- _ i 
willing to loſe the ſervice of a miniſter fo p. 316. 
faithful and ſo uſeful. The notions of thoſe 
times made even the wiſeſt men believe, that 
to die in a convent was almoſt a neceſſary 
means of ſalvation! On his retreat, the high 
office of grand juſticiary of England was joint- 
ly exerciſed by the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
Ely, and Norwich, aſſiſted by ſome lay- 
aſſeſſors in that court. Among theſe, the 
moſt eminent was Ranulf de Glanville, who, 
the following year, was made grand juſticiary, 
and i in whom, as in Lucy, the abilities of a 
lawyer and a ſoldier were united. | 

It may be proper to obſerve, that, in the Epiſt. 05, ad 
letter before cited from Peter of Blois to the Neem. 
king, that writer gave a very fair and honour- 
able teſtimony to the juſtice of the king's court, 
whilſt he complained of abuſes and corruptions 
in others, particularly in thoſe of the ſheriffs 
and the barons. If cauſes (ſays he) are tried 
in the preſence of your highneſs, or your 
< chief juſticiary, there neither gifts nor par- 

* tiality are admitted; there all things proceed 
according to the rules of judgement and 
* juſtice 3 nor does ever the ſentence or decree 
e tranſgreſs the limits of equity.” But he re- 
Meh to the King, * That the great men of 


. © his 
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* . & his kingdom, though full of hatred and 


« enmity againſt each other, yet united to 


prevent the complaints of the people againſt 


1 20 the exactions of ſheriffs, or other officers 
sin any inferior juriſdictions, whom any of 
. them had recommended or patronized, from 

. * coming to his ears; ſo that, in ſuch caſes, 
the worſt enemy of the party accuſed would 
become his defender. And he compares 
bis combination for mutual ſupport ** to the 


conjunction of ſcales on the back of the cro- 


5 4 codile or Behemoth of the {criptures, which 
fold over each other, and form by their 


50 Weelalenet an impenetrable defence. 
Ihe juſtice of Henry was diſplayed this year 
in South Wales, very much to his honour, 


| Earl who was uncle to David ap Owen, 
and had a lordſhip or ſmall principality, in that 


country near the Engliſh borders, having come 
to the king's court, either to aſk protection, 
(as the Welſh Chronicle ſays) or to anſwer for 
offences, (as Diceto affirms) and returging 
bome under the guard of Henry's ſafe · conduct, 
was murdered on his way by ſome Engliſh of 
the marches, in revenge of the depredations he 
had made on their lands. * and the blood he had 


_ thed by frequent hoſtilities, which Henry bad 
_ pardoned as included in the amneſty, granted 


to him and the other lords of. South Wales, at 
the. interceſſion of prince Rhees, in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-one. However juſt 


their reſentments againſt him may have been, 


1 dhe killing him in this manner, and viola. ing 


6 le- 


| or Kine HENRY IL 1 
a fafe · conduct given by the king, as he return- BOOK v. 
ed from his court, was an offence which the x; 
juſtice and majeſty of the crown were equally 
bound to puniſh. Accordingly Henry put to Diceto, ut 
death, by the hands of the hangman, all con- ſupra. 
cerned in this murder, except a few who eſcaped 
by flying into the woods, where they led a 
wretched life, as fugitives and outlaws. Why 
he did not alſo puniſh William de Breuſe, lord 
of Brecknock, who, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five or (as ſome ſay) ſeventy- 
ſix, had ſlain many Welſhmen in Abergavenny 
caſtle, of which he was ng we are not . , 
well informed. It is faid by Diceto, that Imag. Hig. 
having invited them thither, in order to notify ad ann. 1175. 
to them an act of the parliament of England, 
by which they were forbidden to go from home 
armed with bows, or ſharp-pointed knives, he 
there condemned them to death for refuſing to 
_ obey, and executed the ſentence by a number of 
ſoldiers, brought into his fort for that purpoſe. 
But he uſed this pretence to avenge the blood 
of his uncle, Henry de Hereford, whom, not 
long before, they had murdered. The Welſh 
Chronicle adds, that he took out of her houſe 
the wife of a nobleman, who, together with 
one of their ſons, had been put to death in the 
_ caſtle, killed another of their ſons before her 
face, and levelled the houſe to the ground. 
There muſt, I preſume, have been ſome extra- 
ordinary cauſe, not mentioned by theſe writers, 
_ Which could prevail upon Henry to over- 
© took or forgive ſuch deeds as theſe, and could 
m0 . | hinder 
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binder the Welſh nation from taking revenge, 
by force of arms, to which they had always 
recourſe when the juſtice of the crown was de- 


+ 


often, without waiting 


for any other redreſs. 


The pally. of Louis, which difabled bim 
from attending to any publick affairs, and the 
coronation, of his ſon, produced ſuch altera- 
tions in the ſtate of the French court, as ap- 
peared very favourable to Henry's importance 


and credit in the kingdom. For there pre- 


ſently aroſe a competition for power between 
the mother and uncles of Philip on one fide, and 


the earl of Flanders on the other: the former de- 


ſtring to retain the adminiſtration, with which 


they had been intruſted for ſome time paſt, 
and the latter having artiully gained an aſcend- 
ant over the mind of that king, by infuſing 
into it a jealouſy, of their purpoſe, to keep bim 
ſtill, as a child, under their controul and 
tuition, notwithſtanding his having aſſumed 
the government. he conteſt grew to ſuch a 
height, and the alienation of Philip's eſteem 
and aflection from theſe. his neareſt relations 
appeared ſo alarming, that it drove them, in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty, to im- 
plore Henry's aid againſt the earl. They had 
acted the part of friendly interceſſors in his late 
diſputes with Louis; and his ſafety required, 
that the direction of all the power of France 
ſhould not be in the hands of ſo formidable a 
neighbour to England and Normandy, as the 


lord of the earldoms of Flanders and Boulogne. 


13 


* 
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a meeting at Rouen with the queen of France h. 


and her brothers, in which he took pledges of 
them, that they ſhonld act by his advice, and 
covenanted to aid them, not only with the 
forces of his Norman dominions, but alfo 
with troops out of England. Philip, hearing 
of this leagne, commanded likewiſe that an 
army ſhould be inſtantly raiſed in his terrt- 


tories for his ſer vice; but, while the levies 
were making, he ſuddenly went to Bapaume, 


and there married the daughter of the earl of 
Hainault, who was niece to the earl of Flan- 
ders. This new bond of alliance, thus in- 
diffolubly formed between him and that prince, 
quite confounded the deſigns of the oppoſite 
faction, and made Henry think it better to 
mediate for his friends, than attempt to fup- 
port their cauſe by arms. Philip's good un- 
derftanding was eafily brought to ſee, that the 


diffention between his mother and him could 
not be ended too foon. He therefore yielded, 


in a conference with Henry on that phy ao at 
the caftle of Giſors, to pay her a penſion of 
ſeven pounds a day, Paris money, during the 
life of his father, and after that monarch's 
death to put her in poſleffion of all the lands of 


her dower, referving to himſelf the fortreſſes 


| built thereon, that they might not be rendered, 


in the hands of her party, a means of diſturb- 


ing the future peace of his realm. Her bro- 
thers, and other lords confederated with her, 
who had left his court in diſguſt, or had been 


driven 


os. 
He therefore inclined to their party, and had BOOK V. 
1780. 
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BOOK-V- driven from it, were to be reſtored to his fa- 


* 1168. vour; and the earl of Flanders was to hold 


the ſame power and pre- eminence which he 
Philip) had before conferred on that prince. 

Thus, by Henry's good offices, the diſcord 

which was arming the French royal family 
againſt itſelf, and had almoſt produced a very 
unnatural war, was prudently ſtopt and ex- 

tinguiſhed: ,. In a letter written by that king 
v. G. Cam- to Ranulph de Glanville, on the ſubje& of this 
brenf. de In- peace, he ſays it was. made entirely. according 
—_ « fo his will, and much to his bonour, and to 
Cotton NIS. « the future ſecurity of himſelf and his ſons.” 
Julius B. xiti- But it was not very pleaſing to the earl, of 
Flanders, who feared that the queen-mother's 
return to court, and the eredit which Henry 
had acquired with her ſon in negociating this 
treaty, would ſoon leſſen his power. Never- 
theleſs he diſſembled, and renewing his ſubſi- 

diary convention with Henry did homage to 
that king, as be oſten had done before. The 
ſœderal compact made in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy between Louis and Henry, 
for the mutual protection of their territories in 
France, and for referring all matters in diſpute 
to the judgement of arbitrators there named, was 

alſo rene wed and confirmed. The only Ane 
was, that Philip did not in this, as Louis had 

done in that, declare a poſitive promiſe, ſolemnly 
ratiſied by an oath, to take the croſs. But! it "= 

underſtood that, whenever his affairs 
mit, he intended to do it, ng. that lenry 
e e ne 
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On the eighteenth of September, died at Bon. 5 
Patis King Louis, the ſeventh of that name, A. P. 1 180. 
in the ſeventieth year of his age. The good W 
qualities of that prince had been miſerably de- 
praved by a narrow underſtanding. This 
turned his piety into bigotry, his courage into 
knight-errantry,' his honeſty into weakneſs, 
and ſometimes even betrayed him, in his poli- 
tical conduct, into very immoral acts, whilſt 
in trifles his conſcience was {crupulous to ex- 
ceſs. Hiſtory therefore cannot rank him in 
the catalogue of great kings, or even of virtu- 
ous men: but it is ſurpriſing that Rome did not 
place him in the calendar among her ſaints; for 
he deſerved it by all the qualifications which in 
thoſe times conldentitlea prince to that honour; 
by expoſing bis life in a cruſade, by implicit 
ſubmiſſion to the papal authority, by taking 
part in a ſehiſm with that candidate for the pa- 
pacy who had the good fortune to overcome 
his opponents, and by ſacrificing to an igno- 
rant zeal for the cn EY rights of Up 
crown.” ; : 


7 
of S 4.x 


"The cnltatida of Philip to this 100 1 Gipnity; 
before his father's death, had ſecured the ſuc- 
ceflion againſt any poſfibility of à diſpute ; 
and, the troubles in his court being alfo com- 

| poſed by Henry's mediation, all was quiet in 
ance : but in Germany Henry's ſon-1n-law, 
the duke of Saxony and Bavaria, had been 
lately put under the ban of the empire. The 
chief cauſe of this thunderbolt's falling on that 
Prince, was his having withdrawn his perſon 
and 


ad ann. 1175. 


J laws 2 Me- 
moirs of the | 
| houſe of received by him, that the Eaſtern Venedi, in- 


Brunſwick. habitants of Pomerania, had rebelled and made 


Barc, to mia as he was e to do, be 
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Book V. and troops from the imperial army in the year 


A. D. Rado: eleven hundred and ſeventy-five, when the 


Sigonius de emperor was fſuftaining a dangerous war 


regno Ttak®,* againſt the people of Milan and other rebellious 
Lombards. He pleaded the fear of an excom- 
munication from Alexander the Third : but he 
himſelf, in concurrence with the whole Ger- 
manick body, had always denied the authority 
of that pontiff; and this was an ill time to 
begin to ſtand in awe of his ſpiritual cenſures. 
Another and better excuſe was the intelligence 


inroads into the lower Saxony: yet this alſo 
was too flight to juſtify his deſerting the em- 
. peror's ſervice; his lieutenants there being able 


1 to repel theſe incurfions, which in fact were re- 


pelled, without any aid from him, before he 
N to thoſe parts. The emperor there- 
fore, who imputed: the ignominious peace; 
which was afterwards forced upon him, to his 
19 having been ſo abandoned, gladly received 
ſome complaints, which upon his return out of 
Italy into Germany, the enemies of the _ 
encouraged to it by him, brought with 
| animoſity againſt that prince, and —.— 
nates de them to be heared in a diet at Worms on the 
au. re thirteenth of January in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- nine. But the duke, either 
\ conſcious that he could not clear himſelf, or 
Hitoire fearing the power of his adverſaries in the = 
1 TW and the emperor's partiality, did not ventu 


— — 
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this aſſembly. In his abſence he Was charged BOOK v. 


with many grievous acts of violence and op- 
preſſion, by ſome of his vaſſals and neighbours. 


His chief accuſers were biſhops, whoſe. pre- 


tended immunities he had little reſpected, and 
whoſe vengeance he now felt; all the ſtates of 
the empire being influenced by them againſt 


his cauſe. Vet (not to condemn him unheared) 


the emperor called another diet at Magdeburg, 
and {ummoned him to. attend it. He again 
diſobeyed; and the Marquis of Luſatia, ac- 


culing him to the diet of having inſtigated the 


Venedi to ravage that country, offered himſelf 
to make good the charge by duel. Being in- 


formed of this challenge, he ſaid that the 


marquis was too inferior to him in dignity, 


and therefore he would not accept it; but he 


defired aiperſonal conference with the emperor, 
vrho granted his requeſt. Iu this interview he 
ſo far diſculpated himſelf, and ſo mitigated 
Frederiek's diſpleaſure againſt him, that he 
drew from that prince a gracious offer of pardon, 


if he would only pay a fine of five thouſand 
marks of filver to the imperial chamber. But 


his pride, which had raiſed ſo many enemies 


up againſt him, diſdained to ſubmit to ſuch 
an acknowledgement of his having been to 
blame. He returned into Saxony, and being 


cited to appear at the diet of Goſlar, and an- 


{wer to the ſeveral accuſations brought againſt 
him, refuſed to obey, alledging that his perſon 


would not there be in ſafety, and that, his 
Judges being all confederated againſt him, he 
SOL, Vi. IG 
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A. D. 1180. 
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Paderborn, 
ann. 1179. 


Hiſtoire 


Allen gne. 


HISTORY or tus LIFE 


could not hope for juſtice. The diet hereupon 


condemned him as contumacious, and per- 
mitted his accuſers to do themfelves right by 


ad force of arms. The archbiſhop of Cologne, 


between whom and the duke much enmity 
had ſubſiſted for ſome time paſt, was tbe firſt, 
who undertook to execute this decree, with 
the aſſiſtance of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, 
of Philip, count of Guelders, of Theodorick, 


count of Cleves, of William, count of Juliers, 
and many other great lords. Theſe ravaged 


all Weſtphalia, and conſtrained the few troops 


which Henry the Lion had there to retire to 


Brunſwiek. That prince, apprehending he 
might ſuddenly be attacked by the landgrave 
of Hefle, the landgrave of Thuringia, and 


other lords of that country, who, he knew, 
were hoſtile to him, choſe to lead his army 


thither, and fecure himſelf firſt from all 


danger on that ſide. This he did by two 


battles, the winning of which made him maſter 


lit. d Alle- 


of Thuringia and Heſſe, where he ſtayed, with 
a part of bis victorious forces, to keep poſ- 
ſeſfion of them, and fent the reft, under 
Bernard de Lipſtad, his general, to recover 
Weſtphalia, which the * ern of Cologne 


had left to the guard of the count of Tulen- 


burg, a chief of great reputation. Him Bernard 
defeated and delivered in chains to the duke; 


after which he took Embden and other towns 


in thoſe parts. But, the biſhop of Halberſtad 
making an irruption into Eaſt-Saxony, 


de duke, who, before, to obtain abſolution 


| 
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| from an excommunication under which he had BOOK V. 
X been laid by that prelate, had unwillingly TP. 1180. 
ſaffered him to hold his biſhoprick; ordered 
| Bernard to oppoſe his progreſs there: This 
general drove him thence, and ſoon afterwards 
1 took his epiſcopal city; which the Saxon troops 
| ſet on fire. The biſhop; with great difficulty; 
1 eſcaped from the flames, but was made a pri- 
| ſoner, and generouſly freed by the duke, in 


pity to his age. e 
The emperor hitherto had never acted in 
perſon 1 775 this prince, nor ſent any troops 
0 to join his foes: which was probably owing to 


3 the friendly interceſſions of three great powers 

| that mediated for him, the king of. England, 

| the king of France, and the pope. But they 

| vainly endeavoured, by ambaſſadors and by 

5 legates, to obtain a reverſal, or at leaſt a miti- 

gation; of the decree of the empire, paſt againſt 
kim at Goflar, At laſt, in the year eleven 

hundred and eighty, a fuller diet than ever 

2 had before been afſembled on this momentous 

affair having met at Gelnhaulſen, a town in 
Weteravia, and the duke not appearing; the 
emperor, tro repair the injuries he had done to 


be flares of the empire, and (as the decree itſelff 
ſets forth) 7e puniſh his felony and contempt of _ r 
| the imperial authority, did, with the unanimous rg * | 
; IB conſent of the diet, deprive him of his dutchies 4 

| of Saxony; Bavaria, Angaria, and Weſtphalia, 
and of all other fiefs which he held of the em- 

ö pire. His having deſerted the imperial ſervice 

| in Italy, though it is ſaid to have been the 

. 8 
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BOOK V. . orginal cauſe of this proſecution, was no part 
D of his charge; the emperor chuſing rather to 


proceed againſt him as a judge, than as an 
accuſer. . But that prince, not unwillingly, 


now took on himſelf, at the requeſt of the 


diet, and as head of the empire, the execution 
of the ban; and began it by granting the 


inveſtiture of the dutchy of Angaria, or 
Angria, (as it is called by ſome writers) with a 
part of ' Weſtphalia, to the archbiſhop of Co- 
lognè and his ſucceſſors in that fee, Fi dutchy 
of Saxony with the other part of Weſtphalia 


to Bernard, prince of Anhalt, and the 'dutchy 
of Bavaria to Otho count of Wittelſpack; 


after which the ſmaller fiefs were likewiſe 32 


ſtowed on many different lords. To put all 


| theſe in boſſeffion of the territories aſſigned to 
them, the emperor marched himſelf at the head 


of his own troops and thoſe of the empire, 
into Saxony, which he quickly ſubdued and 
delivered to Bernard of Anhalt. From thence 


he went into Bavaria, which ſubmitted to him 
and to the count of Wittelſpach, without any 
reſiſtance; while the archbiſhop of Cologne, 


and, under his command, the archbiſhop of 


Treves, the biſhops of Hildeſheim; Oklnabong, 


Munſter, Minden, and Paderborn, with 


many temporal lords in that part of Germany, 


hid ſiege to Brunſwick. This city, then one 


of the ſtrongeſt in the empire, was taken in 


two months. Duke Henry had been forced, 


while Frederick was in Saxony, to fly from 
— into 3 of which province he 
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was maſter: but, when the emperor went into BOOK V. 
Bavaria, he returned with ſome troops into the TPU 
lower Saxony, and maintained himſelf there, 
till Frederick joining his army to that of the 
archbiſhop of Cologne, and aſſiſted by the 

ſhips of Waldemar king of Denmark, reduced 

Lubec, in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 

one; a conqueſt ſoon followed by that of the 

whole dutchy and alſo of Holſtein. Waldemar 

had been, for ſome time, the ally and con- 

federate of Henry the Lion, but was gained 

from him now by the emperor's offering to 

marry his two ſons to the two daughters of 

that king. Holſtein was given to count 
Adolphus de Schawenburg, who had held it 

of Henry, but from whom, upon a quarrel 
between him and his lord, it had been taken in 

the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine. 

The nnfortunate duke, thus ſtript of almoſt Hiſtoire 
all his territories, retired to a ſmall, but well - „ d 
fortified ſea- port in the dioceſe of Bremen, in- 

tending, if he found that he could not defend 

it, to embark there for England, in a ſhip 
prepared for that purpoſe. But, inſtead of be- 

ſieging this place, the emperor brought his 

army from Holſtein by the Elb, and encamp- 

ed near Luneburgh, which city he had order- 

ed to be cloſely ſhut up, but not attacked: 

his intention being to preſerve it for the dutcheſs 

of Saxony, the king of England's daughter. 

Her huſband was perſuaded, in the deſperate 
ſituation to which his affairs were now reduced, 

that his beſt reſouree would be to implore the 
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BOOK V. compaſſion and mercy of the emperor, whoſe 


mother was his aunt. He therefore aſked a 
ſafe· conduct, which the emperor having grant- 
ed, he went to that prince, and throwing 
himſelf at his. feet, begged - that ſome of the 
territories, which he had been deprived of, 


: might be reſtored to him. 


The emperor ſeemed to be touched at ſeeing 


this great potentate, who in the empire itſelf 


had been lately a rival to the imperial power, 
{o miſerably bombe: but, however his heart 
might be Gif poſed, his policy could not wiſh 
that he ſhould - again be much raiſed above his 


preſent ſtate. Nor was it eaſy, at this time, 


to recover for him any of the forfeited coun- 
tries; as thoſe who had gained them would be 
very unwilling to give up the poſſeſſion of them, 
and the emperor had no right to reverſe what 
was done by the unanimous judgement and 


authority of the empire, without its concur- 


rence. He had taken no part of all the ſpoils 
of the duke, and therefore could De no 
reſtitution to him by the mere act of his own 
grace. He could only recommend his petition 
to the favour of a new diet; which he offered 
to do, and called one to aſſemble at Quidlem- 
burg on that buſineſs. The duke appeared 
there, and humbly prefented his requeſt : but, 


a warm diſpute ariſing between him- and his 


ſucceſſor in the dutchy of Saxony, the emperor 


thought it prudent to diſſolve the aſſembly, 
and referred the affair to the conſideration of 


another held at Erfort. In this the duke la- 


boured 


ks 
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boured to juſtify or excuſe his former conduct; BOOK V. 
but, either he failed in that attempt, or the RI. 
intereſt of all thoſe who had ſhared in his ſpoils l 
was ſo prevalent in the diet, that it roſe with- 
out granting him an acre of land. He was 
even obliged, in the preſence of the ſtates of 
the empire, to take an oath, that, within a 
7 term aſſigned, he would go out of Germany, 
f and would not return before the end of ſeven 
, years; the emperor flattering him with hopes 
t that reſtitution might be made of ſome of his 
1 ficts, and poſſibly of them all, when, by ſo 
8 long an enjoy ment of the profits of them, 
, compenſation had been given to the preſent 
. poſſeſſors for the injuries he had done them. 
e It 18 probable that he put no very great con- 
, | fidence in any ſuch expectations; but he might 
+ believe that time would produce more favour- 
] 


: 
2 
5 
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able conjunctures, and that, in the mean while, 
his abſence would mitigate the reſentment of 
che empire. Many reaſons had prevented his 
) father-in-law, the king of England, though 
1 very affectionate to him, from ſupporting his 
1 cauſe by force of arms. One, aſſigned by an 
1 Engliſh writer, contemporary with him, 1s 8 
the diſtance of the places where the war was . i. f. 3 25. 
made; but the impropriety of that king's in- 
terfering in a matter Which could only be de- 
aded by the laws of the empire, againſt an 
unanimous decree of the diet grounded on a 
repeated contempt of their ſummons, appears 
to have been a much ſtronger; and the 
weightieſt of all was bis ſolemn engagement to 
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; BOOK V. go to the Holy War as ſoon as the affairs of his 
| ID. list. own realm would permit; a vow inconfiſtent 
| : with his implicating himſelf in any other war- 
21H fare, to which he was not conſtrained. But, 
| T  penetin, the emperor holding a diet at Mentz on the 
Abbas, feaſt of Pentecoſt in the year eleven hundred 
= * and eighty-two, Henry ſent another embaſſy 
& Allemagne, of the greateſt lords of his court, to ſollicit 
that aſſembly in behalf of his ſon- in- law, and 
prevailed on the king of France and the earl of 
Flanders to aid his interceſſions by theirs. . Yet 
nothing more was obtained than the ſhortening 
of the exile impoſed on the duke from ſeven to 
three. years, and a liberty to the dutcheſs of 
reſiding on the lands aſſigned for her dower, if 
© ſhe choſe to ſtay in Germany, or of appointing 
whom ſhe would to have the cuſtody of them, 
for her uſe and benefit, if ſhe went with her 
huſband. This dower contained the ſtrong 
and opulent cities of Brunſwick and Luneburg 
with the territories thereunto' belonging, 
which accordingly were ſecured and guaranteed 
to that princeſs by the emperor and the diet, 
on her chuſing to accompany her huſband in 
his exile. Before the end of the ſummer, they 
came together into Normandy, bringing with 
them a daughter and two ſons, of whom the 
eldeſt, named Henry, acquired © afterwards, 
by a marriage, the County Palatine of the 
Rhine, and the youngeſt, named Otho, was 
crowned king of Germany, in the year eleven 
hundred and ninety-cight, and emperor of the 
welt in twelve hundred and nine. * 
5 N : * & 6 0 ö 
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of England, at this time, was ſuppreſſing a re- BOOK v. 
bellion in the earldom of Poitou ; but hearing Bencdhet. 
of their arrival he haſtened back to Rouen, and Abbas, ad 
by the kindneſs he ſhewed to the unfortunate n. 1182. 
duke gave him all the conſolation his diſtreſs 
would admit of, a diftreſs, which the con- 
{cienee of his having, by a proud and violent 
conduct, done much to deſerve it, embittered 
to his mind. After a few days, a great num- 
ber of the German nobility, late vaſſals to this 
prince, who, with the emperor's leave, had 
attended him in his journey, to ſhew their re- 
ſpect and affection for his perſon, were diſmiſſed 
by him and ſent home. Before their departure 
Henry made them rich preſents. He alſo 
ave A the duke a princely maintenance, and 
10 upported his whole family, with vaſt expence 
to himſelf. But the duke quickly left him, 
and went on a pilgrimage to St. James of 
Compoſtella, his wife and children continuing 
do reſide in N ormandy. 


During the courſe of theſe events, from 

the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine to 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-two, no- Tenedid. 
thing had happened in England to give Henry ann. 1180. 

much uneaſineſs, except that he was forced to Gervale, col. 
bring again to the mint all the money of that 7. 
kingdom, which, by the frands of his coyners, 

bad been much debaſed;” The diſorder occa- 

ſioned by the late inteſtine troubles in all 
branches of government had produced this great 15 
iche, and Prolonged it to the year eleven We 


hundred 
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BOOK V. hundred and eighty, when effectual care was 


* D. Iso, taken by the king to redreſs it. He fined the 


offenders ſeverely, bringing up thoſe from the 
country mints in open ledges or carts, two and 
two chained together. Yet I do not find that 
be puniſhed any of them with death, the uſual 
ſentence on clippers and coyners in this reign. 
It appears by a record, that, the year before 
this, the ſheriff of 1 accounted to the 
king's Exchequer, for the goods of a woman 
e for clipping ſilver pennies. 
In the year eleven hundred and eighty-one, 
. Lawrence O Tool, archbiſhop of Dublin, came 
to Normandy, and brought with bim from 
Ireland a ſon. of Roderick O Conor, as a 
| hoſtage to Henry for the better obſervance of 
the — concluded in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- five, with regard to the tribute 
which Roderick was to pay for his own realm 
of Conaught, and to levy for Henry from the 
other inferior Iriſh princes. His baving failed 
in this point had drawn upon him the arms of 
Fitzaldelm and Cogan in the year eleven hun- 
dred and fſeventy-ſeven, and the pledge he now 
gave might be thought more particularly bind- 
ing on him, who had put to death the fon of 
Dermod king of Leinſter, on account of his 
father's — of faith. The archbiſhop ſoon 
afterwards took leave of Henry, and was going 
back to Dublin; but died on the Way, before he 
„could embark. 
Giraldus Cambrenſis ſay s, that Henry had 
ve ed a gerda gf this prelate, becauſe 6 
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had oluained, at the Lateran council, ſome BOOK V. 

privileges from the pope, in favour of his na DES. 

tion, which the king thought injurious to his 
oven royal dignity. This, perhaps, was one 

reaſon why the Iriſh reported that miracles 

were 'done by him, and honoured him as a 

ſaint, preſently after his death. But as ſoon as 

Henry heared that he was dead, he took the 
archbiſhoprick into his own cuſtody, agreeably 

to the rights of his Engliſh prerogative, which 

he exerciſed over Ireland, as a realm annexed 

to that crown. He alſo ſent thither the con- 

ſtable of Cheſter and Richard de Peck, to take be 12 

from Hugh de Lacy the government of that Expu nat, 

iſle, with the cuſtody of Dublin, for having, Benedict, 
without his permiſſion, married a daughter of * 
Roderick, king of Conaught. It is probable 

that this lord, by means of that alliance, pre- 

vailed on Roderick to deliver the hoſtage 

above-mentioned into. Henry's hands, and 

hoped by this a& to juſtify the unauthoriſed 

3 he had made; but, other circumſtances 
concurring to excite a ſuſpicion of his ſeekin 

to obtain a greater power in Ireland than a 

ſubject ought to have, the umbrage it gave to 
the king could not be ſo removed. He 

was recalled into England, and required to an- 

{wer there for his conduct, on Henry's return 

thither. 

" That prince, on the twenty · ſeventh of April 

this year, had taken leave of Philip, king of 

France, after a conference held between _— 

Aa the borders 1 Normandy, during which, 

. exhortatipns 
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Soo V., exhortations from Pope Alexander the Third 
ml AD. 1:3:. to all Chriſtian princes, nobles, and commons, 

1 that they ſhould form a cruſade for the defence 


1 of the Holy Land, having been ſhewn to both 
= kings, Philip promiſed the knights of the temple 
9 1 pe vital, who brought this bull, to join 
3 | with Henry in ſpeedily dane that ccun- 
8 „the preſent weakneſs whereof required the 
fiſtance which his Holineſs thus implored, 
= 1 p for which he offered a full remiſſion of fins, 
. with other indulgences uſually granted to cru- 
fladers. But accidents intervened, which ob- 
ſtructed this purpoſe. 
Ii 50 While Henry was haſtening to Oberburg, 
I; | from which port he intended to ſet fail for 
Ji | England, he was accoſted by the earl of Bar, 
= who was going into Spain, at the head of an 
W army of more than twenty thouſand Braban- 
__ —_ ters, to make war on the Saracens and Pub- 


— © — IO DD I I 
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| 
| licans there, at the ſpecial command of the 
| pope. His Holineſs had laid upon him this 
I charge as a penance for his ſins, and affociated 
| to him theſe men, who, having been all ex- 
| communicated by, the Lateran council, as free- 
ol booters and cut-throats, were to atone for 
Ii their crimes by turning their ſwords againſt the 
Ii | _ Mahometans and other enemies of the church. 
| It appears from the Publicans being joined 
with the Saracens, as the objects of this warfare, 
that ſome of the hereticks in the South of 
France had gone from thence into Spain, and 
that the extirpating of them was a point which 


oy pope had fo — at heart, as to 
'. | try 
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try to effect it by this extraordinary method. BOOK v. 
The earl, who wanted money, begged the Fe 


king to affiſt him, Henry ſaid, he would li- 
berally ſupply his wants, if he, and his Bra- 
banters would go to Jeruſalem, inſtead of 
Spain: on which propoſition he aſked time to 
take their opinions; but what anſwer they 
made we are not told: nor is it clear whether 
Henry deſired to ſend them to the Holy Land 
in his ſtead, as a ſuccour which he ts 
would anſwer the purpoſe of his going him- 
ſelf, or to join them with the forces he intend= 
ed to lead into thoſe parts. Certainly a better 
method of defending Jeruſalem could not have 
been found: for much might be done by the 
valour of theſe hardy and. veteran foldiers 
againſt the infidels ; and if all of them had 
periſhed in performing this ſer vice, it would 
have been no loſs co Chriſtendom, but, on the 
contrary, would n fred it from a moſt per- 
nicious peſt. 


Henry was come to this 1 al juſt Benedict 
ready to embark for his voyage to England, Abbas. 


when he was ſtopt by receiving an expreſs from 
King Philip, who preſſed him to return, and 
compoſe another quarrel, in which that 
monarch now found himfelf engaged, not, as 
before, with his mother, on account of the 
power he gave to the earl of Flanders, but with 
that prince himſelf: The cauſe of it was a 
claim, ſet up by the earl, to the lordſhip of a 

Caſtle in the province of Beauvoifis, belonging 
io a nobleman high in the eſteem and favour of 
8 his 
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BOOK v. his ſovereign, the young count of Clermont. 
AD. IIc. The right, perhaps, might be doubtful; but 


the violence of the claimant, who eee 
to decide the controverſy by arms, was more 


offenſive to Philip than the injury he ſuppoſed 
to be done to his favourite; and it may be 


preſumed that his mother, who had now ac- 
ceſs to him, gladly ſeized this occaſion to in- 
flame his reſentment againſt the earl. Vet the 
benefit he had drawn from Henry's mediation 
upon a former diſpute, and the deference which 
he paid to the wiſdom of that king, made him 
deſire his preſence and advice on this buſineſs, 
in which Henry himſelf was concerned; as the 


count of Clermont had lately acknowledged 


himſelf his vaſſal. We are not enough in 
formed of the intrigues of thoſe times, to know 
the particulars which paſſed at a conference 
concerning this matter, wherein the two kings 
and the earl of Flanders were preſent: but the 
war, which was breaking out between Philip 


and the earl, was by Henry's endeavours ſtopt; 
and that monzreh, who thought that his 


friendly interceſſions would no longer be 
needful, went from France into England, His 
firft care in that realm was to obtain the con- 
ſent of his parliament to a law for the armin 


of his people, which being one of the maft 
memorable acts of his reign, I ſhall give the 


whole ſtatute; or 4%ize, as it is called in the 


books of that age; T he tenor thereof! is as 
follows. 


| a Whoſorve 
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wer! „Manager is poſſeſt of one Knight's BOOK V. 
fee ſhall have a coat of mail, and a TBN. 
helmet, and a ſhield, and 8 ; and See Appen- 
every Knight ſhall have ſo many coats ne = 
of mail, helmets, ſhields, and lances Benedict. 
as he hath knights- fees in his eſtate. —＋ 405 
| 1 Every free lay-man, who hath, in chat- Noreden. 
tels or rent, to the value of ſixteen 
marks, ſhall have a coat of mail, a 
helmet, a ſhield, and a lance. 
3 mA free lay- man, who hath, in chat- | 
| tels or rent, ten marks, ſhall have an 
habergeon and 2 of 1 iron, and a 
i amoes £02555 
3 Fs Al burgeſles, and the whole community of 
| Free- men, ſhall have a jacket, lined (or 
_ quilted) with wool or tow, a ſcull-cap 
| of iron, and a lance. 
5. And every one of theſe before- mentioned 
ſhall ſwear, that, before the feaſt. of 
St Hilary, he will provide theſe arms, | 
and de faithfull to King Henry, the ſon | 
of the Empreſs Matilda, and will keep 
_ theſe arms for his ſervice, according to 
his command, and with fidelity to the 
'. King and kingdom. And no man, 
| when he hath theſe arms, ſhall ſell, 
pawn, lend, or in any manner part 
with them out of his own cuſtody. 
Nor ſhall the lord of a vaſſal, either 
- by- forfeiture, gift, or pledge, or by 
auy other means, take them _— _ : 
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Book v., "20s On the death of any man poſſeſt of 
8 arms, they ſhall remain to his heir: 
A 5250 :; hut, if che heir be not af ſuch an age 
22.2, As that he can uſe arms when required, 

be who ſhall have the.cuftody of his 


perſon ſhall have alſo that of his arms, 


and ſhall find a man who can uſe them 

wats: in the King's | tervice, until the heir 

hall be of ſuch an age as that he can 

bear arms, and then RE Shall be de- 
livered 40 him. l 

7 If any burgeſs hath more arms an he 


wy 


* 3 
3 


he ſhall ſell or give them away, or part 
with them to ſome man ſo qualified as 
tdeuat he may keep tliem for the King's 
ler vice. And no burgeſs ſhall more 
| than he 2 to have according to this 
. Marcover, no-Jew ſhall Bech! in "TR pol 
feffion a coat of mail or habwygeon, but 
ſhall ſell or give it away, or otherwiſe 
part with it, ſo as that it may be uſed 
for the King” s fervice. 
= „ Allo, no man thall ca arms out 
ene „ unleſs by che King” s order; 
nor 'thall any man fell any arms to 
another who would carry them out, 
nor ſhall any merehant or other From 
3 carry any out of England. g 
IJ other parts of this act — are given 
for -appointing juries in the hundreds and bur- 
Orgs of every * to diſcover who had 
| chattels 


or 


of theſe - 


. ought to have according to this affize, 


n 
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chattels or rents to the value expreſſed therein; BOOK V. 
on which inqueſt no perſon, who had not TP. 787. 
chattels to the value of ſixteen marks, or ten 
at leaſt, was to ſerve. The king's juſtices, 
in their circuits, were required to inroll 
the names. of the jurors, and of thoſe who 
ſhould be found to have chattels or rents to 
the value above-mentioned; after whith they 
were to cauſe this ſtatute (or aſſize) to be pub- 
lickly read; and all the perſons concerned 
were to be ſworn to obſerve it in all points. 
The act further directs, that if it ſhould hap- 
pen that any one of thoſe who are to have the 
laid arms, ſhould not be in his county when 
the juſtices are there, they ſhall appoint him 
to appear before them in another county; and 
if he doth not come to them in any of the 
counties through which they go, they ſhall 
command him, as he loves himſelf and all 

he hath; to be at Weſtminſter within eight 
days after Michaelmas, and there to take the 
oath; They are alſo ordered, to cauſe it to be 
publickly notified, in their ſeveral circuits, 
that the king will puniſh thoſe who ſhall fail 
to have theſe arms, not in their lands or their 
goods, but corporally, in their limbs. 
A law of the ſame nature had been made 
by the king, about the beginning of this year, 
in his territories abroad, and his example was 
followed, within a ſhort time, by the king 
of France and the earl of Flanders, in all their 
dominions. It does him great honour, that 
he was the firſt author of ſuch a regulation : 
— © ©. 1 for 
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for no prince who deſired to govern tyranni- 


— ally would thus have armed his whole people 
nor could any country in which fuch a law was 


maintained be either enſlaved by the crown, 


or much oppreſſed by the nobles. It ſcems, 
indeed, that the ancient conſtitution of Eng- 
land had always intended what this ſtatute 


enacted; as all freeholders were required, bed 


the common law of the land, to afhſt in 

poſing and driving out invaders: but the want 
of care to provide the burgeſſes and free ſoc- 
men, who did not hold any fiefs by military 


tenures, with proper arms, rendered that obli- 


gation of little or no effect. Whereas, from 
this time, the whole community, of freemen 
{tota communia liberorum hominum) were bound 
to have in their own cuſtody, and tranſmit to 


their heirs, the uſual arms of a' foot-ſoldier ; 
and all who were worth fixteen marks, in 
chattels or rents, were to provide heavy ar- 


mour; nay, even, thoſe who had but ten were 
to furniſh themſelves with ſcull- caps and ha- 
bergeons of iron, and leave them to their heirs, 

together with lances, by which I do not un- 
derſtand the heavy lances uſed by horſemen, 
but long pikes or ſpears. © No mention of bows 


and arrows is made in this ſtatute, not, I pre- 


ſume, becauſe thoſe weapons were not uſed by 


foot · ſoldiers, or that the uſe of them was now 
intended to be laid aſide or diſcouraged ; but 


becauſe it was not neceſſary to enforce by 1 
law the general cuſtom ot all the lower orders 
. obs freemen to furniſh themſelv es with them! 
5 8 for, 
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for, by ſeveral paſſages in the books of thoſe BOOK V. 
times, it evidently en that the greater . P. chr. 
part of the Engliſh infantry were now expert 
archers; and that, in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, the young men, were accuſtomed to 
contend with each other in ſhooting with the 
long bow, as a daily exerciſe and ſport. It 
is probable that in France the practice was not 
ſo common: for in the aſſize of arms, enacted 
by Henry for his tranſmarine dominions, it is 
ordered that every freeman ſhall have either ä 
a lance and a ſword, or a bow and arrows, See Benedict. 
which alternative might be given to introduce _ ” 
a more general uſe of the latter than had hi- 
[WE therto prevailed there. Why the ſword was 
omitted among the weapons affigned to the 
Engliſh by this law I cannot fay : but, per- 
haps, it was thought that the knights would 
have it of courſe ; and for the infantry the ſpear 
(improperly there called a lance) might bedeemed 
of more ule, as it would better enable them 
. to keep off the aſſaults of the enemy's horſe 
; I a battle. The forbidding any Jew to have 
. in his cuſtody a coat of mail, or an habergeon, 
ſhews the jealouſy of the ſtate with regard tq 
that people: and this aſſize is a proof, tha 
the ſlaves (or villeins) in thoſe days were quite 
unarmed, except with ſtaves, or with bows. 
© Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, that, in con- 
ſequence of the oath impoſed by this law, 
„ unſkillful ruſticks, uſed to mattocks and 
« ſpades, unwillingly gloried in the arms of 
: WM © foldiers,”” That anw:i//ingneſs might ariſe 
= = L2 from 
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BOOK V. from their being compelled to buy the arms: 
XD: rst. but this was well repaid to them by the means 
which it gave them of protecting themſelves 
againſt violence and oppreſſion; and the realm 
was much ſtrengthened againſt a foreign ene- 
my by their being thus armed. The only 
danger from it was, that they might be too 
prompt in having recourſe to their arms, on 
light occaſions, at home. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this objection, one of Henry's chief mo- 
tives for this regulation was to raiſe up a 
ſtrength in the body of the people, from which 
he thonght he thould have leſs to fear, whilſt 
his government was adminiſtered with be- 
nignity and juſtice, and the rights of the com- 
mons were ſhielded by the regal authority, than 
from that of the barans or tenants by knight's- 
fervice, more liable to combine in factious 
eonnexions againſt the crown: and the fame 
policy might induce the king of France and 
25 earl of Flanders to adopt the ſame mea- 
ne: 5 | . 
At the end of this affize was added a pro- 
hibition® (of which notice has been taken in 
a former part of this work) to buy or felt 
any ſhip for the uſe of foreigners, or draw 
away any mariner into foreign ſervice ; which 
affords a preſumption, - that the Engliſh built 
better ſhips in theſe days than their neigh- 
bours, aud that Henry, at this time, in guard- 
ing the kingdom, by the moſt proper methods, 
againſt future attacks, did not forget the im- 


* 


or Kine HENRY II. 
portance of preſerving to it the ufe of all it's 
1 and ſeamen. 

Ihe remainder of this year, eleven hundred 
and cighty-one, produced nothing of much 
moment in the ſtate-affairs of England ; but, 
in thoſe of the church ſome events, deferving 
of notice, happened during that period. On 
the twentieth of September, died Pope Ale» 
| xander the Third. His character was exempt 
from any of thoſe vices which diſhonour a 
pontiff. His private life had been pure, his 
manners decent and mild: but his ſpirit had 
been high, and his principles much the fame, 
concerning the rights and dignity of his ſee, 
as 'thoſe of Gregory the Seventh. A refined 
policy, undiſturbed by any violent paſſions, 


him to maintain a diſputed election, through 


emperor, who employed the whole force of 
Germany to oppoſe him. After the conteſt 
was over, he ſhewed himſelf not vindictive, 
receiving with kindneſs Calixtus, when that 


1 GW  v 


1 
BOOK v. ; 


A. D, 7 v5; 


and ſupported by great firmneſs, had enabled 
the courſe of eighteen years, againſt a mighty 


prelate (the third antipope whom his enemies 
had ſet up) ſubmitted to his mercy, letting 


\ 

i 

1 

him eat at his table, and giving to him, in- 
8 ſtead of the Roman pontificate, a quiet ſee in 
* 


the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. There is no credit due 
a to the accounts in ſome authors, not contem- 
> WE porary with this pontiff, of his infolent treat- 


„ment of the emperor Frederick, when that 
prince was compelled to be reconciled to him, 
in the year eleven bundred and ſeventy-fever ; 

I 3 ; 77 
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BOOK. v. as Cardinal Baronius and others have fuffici- 
Tre ently proved. But, though he did not tread 

on the neck of the emperor, he ſo ſubjected the 

imperial power to the papal, that he left his 

fee more triumphant than it had ever been 

. before, and not only the rightful prerogatives 

of the empire, but thoſe of all other princes 

of the Roman communion, much impaired 

| and diminiſhed. A little before his death he 

| had exerciſed over Scotland the papal.juriſdic- 

Ti 7 oo in a very- outrageous. manner, command- 

bis legates to put that whole kingdom 

unter an interdict, and excommunicate the 

king himſelf, for not admitting into the {cc 

| . of St. Andrews a biſhop named John 8 Scott. 

Benedict. This man, in the year eleven hundred ny 
mage} en had been a competitor for that 

lacy with Hugh the king's chaplain, and = 

pealed to the pope againſt his election, as un- 

canonical ; notwithſtanding which appeal, 

and before any ſentence on the merits of the 

cauſe could be given at Rome, the king or- 

dered his chaplain to be: conſecrated, . A le- 

gate was ſent to enquire into this buſineſs, on 

whoſe report Alexander depoſed | Hugb, and 

confirmed the election of John Scott: but the 

king was reſolute againſt receiving the latter; 

and Hugh with equal firmneſs: refuſing to de- 

liver to that prelate the ring and paſtoral ſtaff, 

he was therefore excommunicated by the le- 

gate, and. the: ſentence againſt. him was con- 

Hrmed by the pope. This roceeding ſo much 

incenſed the. ** whale el W his .mil- 


a < 
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fortunes had not depreſſed, that he baniſhed. BOOK V. 
A. D. 1180. : 


John Scott, and with him his uncle, the bi- 
ſhop of Aberdeen, and all his other kindred ; 


— alſo the dwelling houſe of the biſhop. 


of Aberdeen to.be burnt to the ground. 


The two prelates, thus exiled, went to 


Henry in Normandy, together with the pope's 


legate, and made their complaints to him, as. 
ſovereign of Scotland, againſt his vaſſal, the 


Scotch king. Henry ſent hereupon a meſſage 


to that prince, entreating him to remit his 
anger againſt them, and, if he would not do | 

this, requiring him to come over to him in 
Normandy and anſwer to his juſtice concern» 
ing this matter, or to ſend other proper per- 


IST: 


ſons to anſwer for him there. In obedience to Benedict. 


this ſummons William went into Normandy, a0 
and through Henry's mediation an agreement 

was made, that the biſhop of Aberdeen ſhould 

be ſuffered to return in peace to his ſee, and 
that John ſhould reſign the biſhoprick of St. 
Andrews, on condition of having any other 
in Scotland which be himſelf ſhould chuſe, 
and with it the office of chancellor of that 
realm; if to this exchange of ſees the pope's | 


conſent could be gained. But, inſtead of con- 


ſenting, his Holineſs ordered the biſhop of 
'; 5 by a ſpecial commiſſion, and the 


archbiſhop of York, as ordinary legate from 


the ſee on Rome 1n Scotland, to put that king- 
dom under an interdict, John was not re- 
ceived as biſhop of St. Andrews without fur- 
Me . This injunRtion 1 was publiſhed in 
K* 4 the 


Sz 
ann. 1181. 
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idem, | 
ad ann. 1182. 
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the year eleven hundred and eighty-one ; and 


accordingly to him; which the king fo reſent- 
ed, that he confiſcated all their lands and 


| goods, and drove into baniſhment them and 
their whole kindred. Hereupon, in obedience 


to a mandate from Rome, the arehbiſhop of 
York excommunicated that prince, and the 


biſhop of Durham laid a general interdict upon 
all his dominions. Theſe exertions of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical power were more formidable to him, 
from there being at this time a pretender to 
his crown, named M ac-William, w ho, derivin 
his deſcent from the ancient kings of Scotland; 


had landed in Murray, and, with the aid of 
his friends, got poſſeſſion of that province, 


from whence he infeſted the other parts of the 
kingdom. But in this crifis, happily for the 


king and the nation, Pope Alexander died, 


and, about a month after him, the archbiſhop 


of York; which events enabled William to 
treat more ſucceſsfully with the ſeg of Rome 


than before. In the year eleven hundred and 
eighty- two, the biſhop of Glaſgow andthe ab- 
bot of Melroſs, having been ſent by that king 
to Alexander's ſucceflor, who had taken the 
name of Lucius the Third, obtained from this 
pontiff abſolution for bim, and a releaſe of 


$f the interdict Alexan der had laid on all his do- 


minions: after which, the diſpute between the 
e for bag ſee 91 a Andrews being 
{RT | relerred 


C30 >, 


many of the Scotch clergy, being ordered by 
the legates, on pain of excommunication, to 
pay their canonical obedience to John, went 
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referred to the biſhop of Dol in Bretagne and BOOK V. 


the abbot of Rivaux, whom Lucius commif- FF", 
fioned to determine this bufineſs, the king Hoveden. 

ed with them, that the biſhoprick of Pie End. 
Dunkeld ſhould be given to John Scott, with ;; ti, et Selvani + 
the office of chancellor of the kingdom of Rier. Abbat. 
Scotland, and revenues equivalent to what he Param. 
had poſſeſt as biſhop of St. Andrews, aug- 
mented by forty 2 additional income, on ä 
condition of his burning the inſtruments he 0 
had gained from Pope Alexander the Third to 
confirm him in that ſee, It was likewiſe 
granted, that all the friends of this prelate, 
who had been baniſhed from Scotland on his 
account, ſhould be recalled to their country 
and recover their poſſeſſions. The king fur 
ther conſented, if John would infiſt upon it, 
that Hugh ſhould be tranſlated from-St. An- 
drews to Glaſgow, but expreſſed much reluc- 
- tance at being "forced to remove him from the 
former af thoſe ſees, and allowed him to ap- 
peal to Lucius againſt it; in conſequence of 
which the two. parties were heard by the whole 
ſacred college, in the year eleven hundred and Beli. 
eighty· three, and Judgement was given, that . 
the ſee of St. Andrews ſhould be taken from 5 
both; wbereupon they made an abſolute re- 
ſignation thereof into the hands of the pontiff, 
and then went out of the court. But, after 
a few days, Lucius reſtored it to Hugh, and 
granted to John the biſhoprick of Dunkeld 
with all the other additions which had been # 
propoſed, and to which the king had agreed, | = 
entreating that prince to receive into favour 418 
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BOOK V.. this prelate and his friends, and grant to them 
Sg, the ſeveral benefits above-mentioned, for the 


love of the apoſtles Peter and Paul, and out of 
reverence for the apoſtolical ſee. But all this 
was overturned in the following Fennkate, 
as I ſhall hereafter relate. | 

Before I end the account of church affairs 
in Great Britain from the year eleven hundred 
and eighty to the. year eleven hundred and 
dr. it will be proper to take notice 

an act of prerogative, done by Henry on 
the death of the archbiſhop of York, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-one. That pre- 
late, who had held his very opulent ſee during 
twenty-ſeven. years, left behind him (beſides 
Plate and three hundred pieces of gold) eleven 
thouſand pounds of ſilver in the money of 
thoſe days, an immenſe ſum, to which an 
hundred and fixty-five thouſand of our pounds 
ſterling would be hardly equivalent now! All 
this he. bequeathed to charitable or pious uſes, 
by a verbal will declared A little before his 
death: but Henry, alledging againſt him, that 
„he himſelf had affirmed, when his health and 
mind were moſt ſound, that no bequeſt would 
be valid, which was made by any churchman 
during bis laſt illneſs, ordered the whole to 
be ſeized to the uſe of the crown, as if he had 
died inteſtate. In truth, he not only had 


given this opinion, but had obtained from Pope 


Alexander the Third a power to feize the of. 
fects of any clergyman ſubject to his juriſdic- 
on, who had made a will on his death-bed, 


and 


or King HENRY IL I55 
2nd had not diſtributed what he bequeathed with BOOK V. 
| bis own hands. The king — had both . 
the archbiſhop' s own authority, and that of 
the pope for this act; but the biſhop of Dur- Benedict. 
ham (Hugh de Puſey) who had end and — 
laid out three hundred marks, as one of the 
executors of the archbiſhop's will, boldly an- 
{wered Henry s juſtices, who, by orders from 
that prince, demanded them of him, that he 
had given them to the blind, the dumb, the 
lame, and other poor people; or had diſpoſed of 
them in repairing churches or bridges, and 
would not gather them back: for which 
Henry took from him his palace at Durham, 
and 705 other methods to conſtrain him to 
reſtore what he had laid out; a proceeding 
which the law and practice of thoſe times 
might ſufficiently warrant, but which does not 
gem agreeable to the equity and the lenity of 
lenry's general conduct 
lt is remarkable that among all the legacies 
left by the archbiſhop of York there was none | 
to any con vent! And William of Newbury Nentrigeni | 
has recorded a laying of that prelate very extra- 22955 * 
ordinary in thoſe times, that his predeceſſor, 
archbiſhop J urſtin, had never been guilty of a 
more grievous ſin than in building Fountain 
Abbey. At which the clergy about him ap- 
pearing to be ſcandalized, he ſayed, They 
e were lay-men; if they did not comprehend the 
6 + farce of his words.” 3 — the ſecular prieſts 
had great reaſon to complain, that the zeal of 
and * turned almoſt W * r of _ 
1 9 t eir 
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i nook v. their charity and munificence towards the 
A monks, whom this writer, who was himſelf a 
monk calls Chriſtian Philoſophers. He adds, 
tat the archbiſhop was ſo wonderfully blind, 
though otherwiſe a man of an acute under- 
ſtanding, as to think he ferved God by en 
deavouring to ſtop the enereaſe of their wea Ith: 
for, being urged, on his death bed, by the 
prior of a convent, to confirm the gifts grant- 
ed to it by certam pious perſons, as his pre- 
deceſſors had done, his anſwer was, / am 
« dying; and, becauſe 17 fear, God, I dare not 
« do what you af,” It is no wonder, that, 
as theſe opinions were known, John of Saliſ- 
bury, who thought very highly of the fanQtity 
of a monaſtical life, and who hated this prelate 
for his «diſlike of Becket, ſhould ſpeak with 
ſuch acrimony of him as he does in fome of his 
letters, and charge bim with the moſt atrocions 
crimes. Little credit is due to thoſe accuſa- 
rions, not ſupported by the teſtimony of any 
other writer. William of Newbury, though 
©, monk, brings no ſuch ebarge againſt him, 
but ſays, he was learned, eloquent, and of 
: fingular prudence 1 in temporal affairs; but too 
attentive to them, and teo much bent on en- 
riching, by many blameable methods, himſelf 
and his ſee, This as probably his worſt fault, 
and this he ſought to atone for, by alms given 
too late. He had ſerved the king well in his 
diſpute with Becket: a merit which that prince 
did not enough e when he thus an- 
5 Handen his laſt will. | | 
| R 
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The concord reſtored in the royal family of. BOOK No 3 
France by Henry's mediation did not long con- 


tinue. For Stephen, one of Philip's nacles, - 


and count of Sancerre, lay ing claim to a caſtle 2 ict. 
which belonged to a 5 * aſſerted that ad ann. r18t; 


he held it in chief of the king, was forbidden 
by that monarch to diſturb the poſſeſſion of 
his vaſſal therein; but he forcibly took and 
kept it; for which being —.— with the 
king's indignation, he vw to the earl of 
. who likewiſe elaimed a right to it, 
and agreed to hold it of him. Philip: p, inform- 
ed of this confederacy, beſieged the caſtle, and 
drove his uncle out; whereupon the earl of 
Flanders demanding reſtitution in behalf of his 
vaſſal, as ſuperior lord of the fief, and Philip, 
by the advice of the count of Clermont, his 
favourite, refuſing to reſtore it, the earl led 
an army into the lands of the count, which 
were held of the king, and layed them waſte. 
In truth this diſpute was rather the outward 
pretence than real cauſe of this war; the earl 
being offended at the loſs of that power, 
whieh he had hoped to ſecure by the marriage 


of his niece, but which the counſels of N Dicets, 


and the influence lately gained by that 
prince over Philip, prevented him from en- 
joying. Nor were the king's. uncles pleaſed, 
though Henry had brought them back to 
court, that he and the count of Clermont, 
who ſeems to have been adviſed by him, 
thould direct their nephew's conduct in the 
government of his kingdom more than they 


or his mother. ban therefore the earl of _ 
N 1 Flanders, 


* N 
: * 
— 
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BOOK V. Flanders, whom they before had oppoſed; and 
Bee. drawing to his faction many — theirs; 
Abbas, Dieeto, they took this otcafion, while Henry was int 
«dann. 1181. England, about the end of the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty- one, to try their ſtrength. But 
the young king of England; whom his father 
hadleft behind him in Normandy, as his deputy 
there, raiſed an army of Normans, and led 
them to aſſiſt his brother-in-law Philip, pro- 
bably, not without orders received from his fa- 

ther. He was attended in this expedition b 
Richard and Geoffry, bis brothers. The a, 
on their approach, fearing to be overpowered, 
- retired out of France: but Stephen, count of 
Sancerre, the inſtigator of this war, was forced 
by them to ſubmit to the mercy of Philip, 
_- whom they alſo enabled to ravage the territo- 
ries of the other confederates, particularly thoſe 
Benedict. of the duke of Burgundy. King Henry the 
_— elder, detained by contrary winds on the ſea- 
Ad ann. 1181, coaſt of England, could not paſs into France 
till a little before Eaſter in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty-two; but, ſoon after that 
feſtival, having firſt ſeen the king of France, 
be brought the earl of Flanders to-an amicable 
conference with that prince and with him, in 
Girald. Cam- which he made up their quarrel. It appears 
5 — 4k In- by a letter which he ſent on this occafion to 
0 e Ranulph de Glanville, that the earl publickly 
Cotton MSS. acknowledged, he had no other right in the 
Jubus R. xn province of Vermandois, which Philip claimed 
'as belonging to the royal domain in France, 
than as a pledge, to remain in his cuſtody — 2 
3 5 e ee poſ- 


1 


© 


| or Kine HENRY If, — 139 
poſſeſſion, till the charge he had been at, in BOOK v. 
improving the country, ſhould be fully repaid. gg 
Some writers {ay that he promiſed” to leave it Abbas, 
to Philip after his own deceaſe, as a portion to Hoveden. 
his niece the queen of France ; but I do not find 
this in the letter above-mentioned, nor in ano- 
ther which was written by the king on this 
ſubject to the biſhop of Winchefter. It is ſaid V. Diceto, 
| there that Perrone was reſtored to the king of * 
France, to be held under him by the biſhop of 
Soiſſons, and under that prelate by another 
ſub- vaſſal. We learn from the ſame authority 
that the city of Amiens was declared to be held 
of the French crown by the biſhop of that dio- 
ceſe, who promiſed that juſtice ſnould be done 
to the earl of Flanders, in his or the king's court, 
on any right he ſhould claim to have therein. 
It is alſo mentioned that the count of Clermont, 
and another baron there named, ſhould hold 
their lands of the king of France in chief, free 
from all obligations of ſervice to the eart; that 
compenſation ſhould be made for all damages 
on both fides; and that, by the advice and en- 
deavours of the king of England, all who had 
departed from their fealty to Philip ſhould 
again return to it. It was moreover agreed 
between Henry and the earl, that thoſe barons. 
of Flanders who were homagers to the former 
(as many then were) for military fiefs, if they 
went out of their country in order to perform 
the ſervices due to him, ſhould not, on that 
account, loſe their lands in that earldom, but, if 
they failed to perform them, ſhould — 
n | | 1018 
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| BOOK-V. fiefs they held of him. That king likewiſc 
tncs notice in the letter he wrote to the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, that the earl in this conference 


* renounced all the grants made to him by young 
Henry in the former convention at Paris: but, 


as a like renunciation had been made in the year 


eleven hundred and ſeventy- five, one can hard- 


ly tell for what reaſon it was now repeated. 
Perhaps it may have been aſked by King 


Henry the father, with an intention that 


Philip, before whom it was thus renewed and 
confirmed, ſhould become a witneſs to it, for 
the greater ſecurity againſt any pretenſions, 
which the earl or his ſucceſſors might after- 
wards ground upon thoſe raſh engagements. 
Indeed it was neceſſary, in every matter where 
the earl was concerned, to proceed with the 
molt extraordinary caution. The levity of 
his temper was equal tq the heat and violence 
of it; and his mind had no fixed political 
principles to determine his conduct. He had 


ſolemnly promiſed, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſeven, not to diſpoſe of either 


of his nieces, the daughters of Matthew the 


late earl of Boulogne, without Henry's con- 
ſent; notwithſtanding which engagement, 


he had married them- both, in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty, againſt that- king's in- 
clination. The death of the count of Gueldres, 


Who was huſband to the eldeſt, facilitated this 


peace ;. becauſe he, expecting, by virtue of his 
marriage, to inherit the Vermandois, had been 


_ unwilling that the ceſſion of that province to 


Philip 
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Philip ſhould ever take effect, and had there BOOK „ 


fore opbſed any treaty of this nature to the 
utmoſt of his power. But the great and 
efficient cauſe which induced the earl of 


Flanders to lay down his arms, and fubmit to 


the terms above-mentioned, was the ftrength 


of Philip's party, ſuſtained by Henry's troops, 


and guided by his counſels. 


- Tranquillity' being thus reſtoted iti France; Benedit. 


Henry wiſhed to return to his Engliſh domi- ID 


nions; on the borders of which the Welſh had 
committed hoſtihties; which threatened him 


with a troubleſome war in thoſe parts. For, 


a new caſtle having been erected in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, contiguous to South-Wales, by an 
Engliſhman of the marches, the neighbouring 
Welſh, who were jealous that it was built 
with a purpoſe to annoy or curb them, at a 
time when nothing hoſtile, or injurious to the 


Engliſh, had been done on their part, attack- 


ed thoſe who kept it, and kilied Ranulph le 
Poer, the ſheriff of Gloceſterſhire, who had 
come to their aid purſuant to an order from 
the king's juſtices. Hereupon the grand juſti- 
ciary, Ranulph de Glanville, as guardian of 
the realm, drew together an army, marched 
into that country, and ſet his men to repair 
the now-demoliſhed caſtle. On his approach 
the Welth retired to their woods or faſtneſſes 
in the mountains; but returning back the 
next night aſſaulted his camp, and ſlew many 
of his foldiers. The news of this alarmed 
Henry, who feared that the courage of a bar- 

Vol.. VI. M barous 
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barous people might be raiſed by ſuch ſucceſs 


to further and greater attempts: but he was 


ſtopt by new troubles, which the diſcontent of 
his ſon, the young King Henry, produced. 
That prince, who, in the war againſt the earl 
of Flanders, had diſtinguiſhed his valour, de- 
manded a preſent grant of the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, or ſome other dominion, in which he 
and his conſort might reſide, and where he 
might beſtow on the knights of his houſehold, 
whoſe good ſervices to him he greatly wiſhed to 
reward, lands of his own, at his pleaſure : but, 
his father not caring to gratify a defire which 
tended to independence, he left the court in 
diſguſt, and went, without taking leave, out 
of Normandy into France, declaring he would 
go from thence to Jeruſalem. A negociation 
enſued ; and his father offered to him, inſtead. 
of what he aſked, a daily allowance, for his 
own expences, of one hundred pounds of An- 
gevin money, and of ten to his conſort. for 
hers; promiſing alſo to give, before the end 
of that year, to a hundred knights of his 


houſehold, proper rewards, proportioned to 


their ſervices. This offer was accepted : he 
returned to his father, and bound himſelf - 


buy a new ſpontaneous oath, that he never 


would: aſk more than he. now had obtained 
from him, and would always be governed by 
his will and advice: but he had ſworn to 


the ſame effect before, and had not kept: his 


promiſe, 
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| After this accommodation, about the begin- BOOK . 
ning of the year eleven hundred and 517 Nee 57 
three, homage was done to this prince, at his Benedict. 


father's defire, by Geoffry his brother, for Abbas. 


the dutchy of Bretagne, which being a fief of 
the dutchy of Normandy, this acknowledge- 
ment of dependency was properly paid to him 
as heir apparent of Normandy ; and his father, 
by requiring it to be done, aſſured to him that 
dominion. But Richard, who was preſent, 
being likewiſe required to do homage for Aqui- 
taine to his elder brother Henry, refuſed to 
comply with that demand, though ſupported 
by all the authority of his father. Concern- 
ing the grounds of this diſpute, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to enter into ſome diſcuſſion here, as 
the matter is important, and not well explained 
by the writers of thoſe times. 

” The dutchy of Aquitaine not being annexed 
to the crown of England in thoſe days, and 
its dukes holding only, by immediate feudal 
ſervice, of the kings of France, their liege 
lords, the ſole foundation of demanding this 
homage from Richard muſt have been a fiip- 

polition, that, notwithſtanding the grant of 
ar! dutchy made to him in the year eleven 
hundred and fixty- nine by the treaty of Mont- 
mirail, a ſuperiority 1 in it ſtill remained to his 
father as Eleanor's huſband, and to Henry 
their eldeſt ſon, as next Peir rs that fief in 
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. of his mother. 1 — from hy . er V. =, 
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BOOK V. concluded, it ſhould ſeem that an abſolute 
5.783. ceſſion of the dutchy had been made thereby 


to Richard; and we find that, by two of the 
contemporary authors, in relatin g the tranſ- 
actions of the year eleven hundred and ſe- 
venty-ſeven, he is ſtyled duke of Poilou, the 
import of which title was the ſame as duke 
of Aquitaine in the writings of that age. 
Vet his father ſtyles himſelf, in a record of 
that year, duke of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine ; and we have many other proofs which 
put it out of all queſtion that he confidered 
himſelf, and was conſidered by others, as re- 
taining the dominion which his marriage had 
given him over the laſt of thoſe dutchies, 
even after the time when Richard was of full 
age. It likewiſe appears, from the evidence of 
records, that he uſed the title of earl or count 
of Anjou, in the year eleven hundred and ſe- 
venty-five, though his eldeſt ſon had aſliſted, 
in right of the earldom, as great ſeneſchal of 
France, at a publick ceremony of that court, 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty- nine. 
To account for theſe %emingly inconſiſtent 
facts, I ſuppoſe that he looked on the treaty 
of Mongmirail as null and void, after his ſons 
had engaged in à rebellion againſt bim, with 
. the French king's s affiſtance, and being maſter 
of the terms on which peace was made, re- 
ſerved to himſelf, not without ſome affur..nce 
of the acquieſcence of Louis, a ſuperiority of 
dominion over his ſons in Aquitaine and in 
; though he ſuffered theſe pritices, who 


* 
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had been inveſted with them, to be ſtyled BOOK v. 
earls or dukes of their reſpective territories, 37735, 
and to govern them under him; as he alſo 
permitted his fourth ſon, John, to be called 
Lord of Ireland, though he kept to himſelf 
the ſovereignty of that iſle. And this ex- 
plains why he wiſhed that Richard ſhould do 
homage to his eldeſt fon Henry, for the dutchy 
of Aquitaine, and on what the reſiſtance of 
Richard was founded. Homage was aſked, to 
the end that a ſuperiority in that great fief 
might be preſerved to the heir of the kingdom 
of England, and add to the ſtrength of the 
Engliſh power in France: It was denied, be- 
cauſe Richard, though he would not then diſ- 
pute this ſuperiority with his father, was not 
equally willing to yield it to his brother, but 
defired to hold the dutchy, after the death of 
his father, under no other vaſſalage than what 
his predeceflors had paid to their ſovereigns, | 4 
the kings of France. This and another diſ- 1 
pute about a caſtle in Anjou fo exaſperated Benedict. 
his elder brother againſt him, that a willing oa 
attention was given by that prince to a fecret 
meſſage ſent io him from many barons of 
Aquitainz, who offered to deliver into his | 
hands their fcrtified towns and caſtles, and to 10 
become his liege ſubjects, telling him, that he 
ought, by hereditary right, to be their lord, 
and that they would no longer hold their fiefs 
of Richard, who committed rapes on the wives 
and daughters of free-men, and after he had 
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BOOK V. ſatisfied his deſires with them gave them up 
AD. $183, to bis ſoldiers. . 


Benedi, of that age. But it appears. that à mercenaty 


Hoveden, army of Brabanters was hired by theſe 


8 „ 
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: tion, if its courſe were not ſtopt. In bidding BOOK V. 
Richard do homage for the dutchy of Aqui- TT NGF 


taine to his elder brother Henry, he had been 
far from defiring that Henry ſhould deprive 
that prince of the fief; and his attempting to 


do ſo was the more inexcuſable, if (as ſome Benedid. 


of the contemporary authors affirm) Richard, 
though he had refuſed, on the firſt mention of 


it, to ſubmit to this mark of vaſſalage and 


ſubjection where he thought it not due, would 
have afterwards yielded to his father's impor- 
tunity, but was then, on the proffer which 
he had made of his homage, rejected by his 
brother. However this may have been, it 
certainly was repugnant to every wiſh of the 
father, that two of his ſons ſhould thus de- 
ſtroy a third. He therefore aſſembled, as 
ſpeedily as he could, an army of his vaſſals, 
with which he marched to aid Richard, and 
force all the three brothers to put an end to 
the horrors of ſo direful and ſo abominable a 
war. On his taking this part, the eldeſt came 
and ſubmitted himſelf to his pleaſure, confeſ- 
ſing the engagements into which he had entered 
with the barons of Aquitaine, and laying the 
blame on Richard's uſurpation of the caſtle of 
Clare vaux in Anjou, which he begged his fa- 
ther to recover, and keep in his own hands. 
To this requeſt that king not unwillingly 
yielded, and taking the three princes along 
with him to Angers received from them in 
- that city a renewal of the oaths of fealty to 
_ himſelf, and alſo cauſed them to ſwear, that 
| M4 5 they 


Abbas. 


— 
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| EOOK V. they would maintain, for the future, a perpe- 
A.D: 7183, tual peace among themſelves, according to the 


Reed. 
Abbas, 


terms which he ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe. 


A day was then fixed for the barons of Aqui- 


taine, included in this agreement, to meet 
them and their father at Mirebeau in Anjou: 


but, theſes not attending, the latter ſent his 


ſon Geoffry, to endeavour to perſuade them 
to lay down their arms, and come with him 
to that caſtle. Inſtead of which he again con- 


federated with them, and made inroads, at the 


head of his rapacious Brabanters, into the lands 
of his father. Hereupon the young Henry 
was impowered by that monarch to propoſe to 
him and them, that every thing. ſhould be 
put into the ſame ſtate as it was a year before 


this diſturbance, or that they ſhould agree to 
ſtand to the judgement of his father's court in 
that province, on all the points in diſpute. 
He went to trezt with them in the caſtle of 
Limoges, a very ſtrong forteſs, which was now 


their head-quarters. F rom thence he ſent a 


_ meſſaze to let his father know, that nothing 


but his preſence at Limoges was wanting for 
the reſtoration of concord. That prince, there- 


fore, went thither, t taking with him his ſon 


Richard and only a few attendants, as ſecure 


from all danger; pot, when he came to the city, 


the "I. e on the walls ſhot arrows againſt 


him, one of which pierced his coat of arms. 


A knight, who attended him, was alſo ſtruck 


with a ſword, and wounded, in his fight. 
This conſtrained him and Richard to — 


haſtil y 
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haſtily to the place where his army was poſted ; BOOK V. 
and nothing was done by his ſons, who re- A P. 1183. 


mained in the caſtle, to puniſh the offenders: 


but ſoon afterwards he returned at the head of 
his troops, and was received by the towns- 
men, without further oppoſition, into the city. 
From thence he advanced to the gates of the 
caſtle, in order to confer with his eldeſt ſon 
and with Geoffry, who both came out to 
meet him. Here likewiſe a diſcharge of ar- 
rows was made by ſome of the ſoldiers on 
the walls, and the horſe the king rode on was 
wounded in the head, which he happened to 
toſs up, juſt as one of the arrows was coming 
againſt his rider's breaſt. Vet, preſently after- 


wards, young Henry left the caſtle, to wait 


on his father, How he excuſcd what had paſt 


we are not informed; but it is ſaid, he de- Benedict. 


clared, that if the barons of Aquitaine did not - 


throw themſelves at his father's feet, to ſue for 
peace, he would forſake them, and ſerve him 


to the utmoſt of his power. From hence one 


ſhould judge that the traiterous attempts on 
the life of his father were not made by his 
orders; and ſo, it ſeems, that prince thought; 
for he ſuffered him to return, with a promiſe of 
pardon, upon certain conditions, to Geoffry and 
the barons; but they would not accept it on 
the terms offered to them; which when young 
Henry found, he, according to his promiſe, 
went back to his father, and ſtayed with bim 
in the town. Geoffry alſo left the caſtle ; but 
lo far was he from following his brother's ex- 

1 agample, 


as, 
vedens 
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ample, that putting himſelf at the head of his 
Brabanters he infeſted and ruined, with mer- 
cileſs depredations, his father's domain in thoſe 
countries. The young king, on the news of 
his acting in this manner, accuſed him to their 
father of having been the adviſer of all their 
late offences, and, to ſhew his reſolution not 
to take any part in this renewed rebellion, 
delivered up to that monarch his horſe and 


arms. After this he continued to negociate 


with thoſe he had left in the caſtle, authoriſed 
fo to do (as I preſume) by his father, who let 
him go frequently to and from the rebel; 


chere, without reſtraint. At length, perceiv- 


ing all his endeavours unſucceſsful, he made 


a ſolemn vow on the reliques of St. Martial 
pPreſerved in the caſtle, that he would inſtant- 
Iy take the croſs. And, perhaps, a better 


method to diſintangle himſelf from the very 


incongruous and contradictory engagements, 


with which he was embarraſſed, could not 


_ eaſily have been found. But, kt he ac- 


quainted his father with this reſolution, that 
prince ſtrongly adjured him to examine him- 
felf, vhether it ſprung from religion, or mere- 


ly from a fit of diſeontent. He affirmed upon 


v. Aurhores 


eitatos ut 


fupra. 


KAY that the only motive he had for making 
this vow, was thereby to obtain a remiſſion 
of his ſins againft his father; who, neverthe- 
leſs, fill oppoſed the performance of this dan- 
erous penance, and to entreaties joined tears. 

hereupon his ſon, with great vehemence of 


Paffion, faid, he would kill himſelf with hi 


OW 
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'S Wl own hand; if he was not allowed to take the BOOK V. 
- Wl croſs; which he declared he had long deſired N. P. 77a; 
lc Wl to do, but had delayed it in hopes of being 

of more perfectly reconciled to his fach er, with- 

* out whoſe favour he thought the going on a 

Wl pilgrimage would profit him nothing: and 

this declaration he confirmed by ſolemnly at- 

", W {ting che body of Chrift in the hoſt, which 

had been conſecrated that morning before his 

eyes. Henry then made him this anſwer, 

d BY May the will of God and thy will, my 

et I « ſon, be done! I prothiſe to affift, and fit 

« thee out for this ſervice, with an expence 


„not inferior to that of any prince who has 
de „ gone to the holy war in any paſt time.“ 
al BY His fon thanked him with many expreſſions 
of gratitude, and finding him in this temper 
r implored him to ſhew mercy to the garriſon 


') WW of the caftle and the barons of Aquitaine; 


a iich, unable to refit the preſent warm em- 
tions of paternal affection, he moſt graciouſly 
© WW promiſed, without referve or exception. But 
WY K frems that he afterwards (perhaps from a 
diſcovery of new offences againſt him) was 
1 deſirous to limit the extent of this pardon ; 


for, his ' ſon bringing to him the chief officers 
of the caſtle, he exprefled an unwillingneſs to 
admit them to his prefence ; yet, they and 


BN that king throwing themſelves at his feet, and 
„ humbly begging forgiveneſs, he granted it to 
o them, on condition of their delivering. to him 
n certain hoſtages, whom he named. To this 
1 they conſented, or pretended to conſent, and 


returned to the caſtle together with the young 
king: 
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BOOK V. "Pp but ſome perſons, whom his father de. 
DT puted to receive the hoſtages from them, were 


Binedit. 


Anas, 


Hogan. 


allaulted in the fort and almoſt killed. 


Such a deed, one would think, muſt for 
ever have ſeparated the young king from the 


rebels: but, on the contrary, we are told, he 
took new engageinents with them, and be. 
came a worle enemy, than before, to his fa- 


ther. Perhaps he thought he had fully accom- 


pliſhed the web, he had made to that mo- 
arch, by bringing them to aſk pardon, and 


deemed it injurious to bim, that, when he an- 


ſwered for them, other ſecurities ſhould be 
aſked. And they might be encouraged to 


perlev ere in rebellian, from an opinion that, 


botli in France and in England, their party 


would be ſtrengthened by powerful inſur- 
rections. For ſoon after this time, while King 


Henry, the father, was beſieging the caſtle of 


Limoges, he impriſoned many perſons who 


had juined with his ſons in their firſt revolt 
againſt him, throughout all his dominiens on 


the continent, and ſent orders to his Juſliciaries 


in England that they ſhould uſe the ſame 
caution: winch they 1 did, by ar- 


reſting the earl and counteſs of Leiceſter, 


the earl of Gloceſter, and many others of high 
rank in the kingdom. Thus whatever hopes 
of aid young Henry had conceived from any 
of cheſc, on cicher {ice of the channel, were 
totally diſappointed. But his father's firength 
was encrealcd by an army of Spaniards, Cata- 
lonians and Baſques „ Which the King of Arragon 


brought 
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brought to join him; an affiſtance aſked by BOOK V- 
him, becauſe they were not ſo liable as his own X. P. 1183. 
troops to any contagion of treaſon. 


In theſe circumſtances the two brothers were 
ic BY forced to ſue again for peace. The elder be- 
he ſought bis father, that Maurice de Craon, and 
© Wl other lords, whom he named, might be im- 
ar powered to treat with him in the caſtle of 
1. Limoges. This was granted; but, while 
„they were conferring with him, ſome of their 
d retinue were killed, before his face, by his 
u. ſoldiers: and, a few days afterwards, two 
be barons, {ent to Geoffry from his father, had 
5 | almoſt Joſt their lives in executing their com- 


| miffion-; one of them being much wounded, 
and the other thrown from a bridge, on which 
the conference was held, into the water be- 
"> BY neath it, by ſome of Geoffry's train, and in 
of his ſight, | = 7 
It may, I think, be preſumed, that theſe 


acts of violence were not done with the con- 


ent of theſe princes, but proceeded from the 
© WY lawleſs and ungovernable fury of ſome of their 
ne mercenaries, who deſired that peace ſhould not 
be made, and over whom, at this time, for 


| Bao of money to pay them, they could exer- 
> Wl ciſe no reſtraining. authority, but were indeed | 
in their power. For ſoon afterwards, Geoffry Benedict. 
was admitted by his father to a conference with Rn 
him: which he would not have heen, if he ibidem. 
bad not cleared himfelf, to that king's ſatiſ- 
faction, of any ſhare in the guilt of this offence. 
1 He was alſo permitted to go into the caſtle of 

| Limoges, 
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BOOK V., Limoges, in order to treat with his brother 
Mz, and the chiefs of the rebels, about a Peace, 


which he promiſed to bring. them to accept on 
ſuch terms, as bis father was now diſpoſed to 
grant. Probably Henry might think, they 
would pay more regard to the perſuaſions of one 


they looked upon as their friend, than to thoſe 


of any minifter he could employ, and wa 


afraid to expoſe another of his ſervants to the 


riſk of treating with them. Geoffry there- 
fore was ſent; but all we know of — 3, paſſed 
after he entered the caſtle, is that he ſtripped 
St. Martial's ſhrine, which was within that in- 
cloſure, of its covering of ſilver, and robbed 
the convent of its gold and ſilver plate, which 


booty he applied to pay his. rc. having 


got it to his camp by means of a prolongation 
of the truce with his father till the following 


day. This muſt certainly have been don: 


with his brother's approbation, as a method 
to ſupply. the neceſſities of the party, till better 
terms could be gained than thoſe which hi 


| _— had e him to offer. Inder. 


4321 


_— well knew, were ready to fall 1 upon thei 
heads. For Pope Lueius had ſent a poſitire 
mandate to the biſhop s of England, and part 

cularly to Richard. — of Canter 


erburj 
which required thoſe —— to , cxcommunt 
cate them and all their adherents, if they, 6 
not deſiſt from diſturbing their father s pea 


within a term there aſſigned. This was 55 
eq 
7 
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| making himſelf a captain of Brabanters, an 


| rapine of theſe troops, his father's territories, 
which his duty obliged him to defend and 
preſerve, even by ſhedding his blood to the 


« done to offend you? He never acted towards 
« you as your king or lord, but always as a 


4 moſt faithful ſervant in the adminiftration 
« of all your affairs. He lives for you, not 
« himſelf. All his power, all his knowledge, 
« whatever he atchieves, whatever he acquires, 


« your filial affection, where your reverence 
« for your father? What regard do you pay 


God, what to thoſe oaths you took, in our 
“ preſence, to your father, what to that ob- 
to him? The whole world extols your va- 


Jour, your diſcretion, your liberality, your 


ce praiſe 


excommunicated and deſperate band of free- 
booters, againſt a people affectionately devoted 
to him; and for giving up, as a prey to the 


| laſt drop. What (ſays he) has your father 


guardian of your kingdom for you, and a 


ee whatever he poſſeſſes, is yours. Where is 
« to the law of nature, what to the fear of 


«ligation which you laid upon me, and other 
*-biſhops of England, to be ſureties for you 


*-conſtancy, your beauty, and other graces” 
«© wath which nature has profuſely adorned” 
you! But. if you fail in humility and love 

* to your father, the more celebrated your 


17 5 


fed to young Henry by a letter from the pri- BOOK V. 
mate, which is extant among thoſe of Peter N 
de Blois, whoſe pen he employed in this buſi- V. Petri Bie- 
nefs. He there reproaches that prince for ſenſ. Epiſt. 47. 
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ce will this defect bring upon you, and the 
« further will it ſpread. You have known 
ce that your father has a temper of mind which 
« humility alone can ſoften. Be therefore ſub- 
« je& to him, and he will ſubmit his will to 


* yours. With great toils and expences he 


e {trengthens and eſtabliſhes your kingdom 
« and throne, ſo that no hoſtile forces of bar- 
c barous invaders may in times to come over- 


„ turn it. The hereditary ſucceſſion is ſe- 


«« cured to you: wait patiently for it. An in- 
<« heritance, which a man is in haſte to poſſeſs, 


will (as Solomon teſtifies) be unbleſt when 


&« it comes. You are too much ſeduced by 


the ſuggeſtions of flatterers, who, not de- 


« firing your honour, but the diſtribution of 
« honours and emoluments for themſelves, and 


« wanting to exerciſe their dominion (not 
ce yours} over the miſerable people, whiſper 
47 Pony * 


6 to you, and perſuade. you that you ought 
<« to claim to yourſelf, for your own ſeparate 


er uſe, a certain portion of the realm. Would 
& you not act more wiſely in maintaining the 


peace and tranquillity of your ſubjeQs by 


& the prudence of your father, than in diſ- 
„ turbing them by the raſh and intereſted 
& counſels of faithleſs flatterers ? Believe me, 


« you could not, by a great deal of violence, 
„ and by many crimes, extort from all France 


t. ſo much money, as you now: draw, without 
any difficulty or crime, from the bounty of 
— AAA 
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In all theſe remonſtrances there was, doubt- BOOK V. 
leſs, great truth; and they ſhew the chief TB. T8. 


cauſe of the young king's repeated diſcontents 
and rebellions. They alſo ſhew why his fa- 
ther ſo pertinaciouſly refuſed to gratify his de- 


fire of a ſeparate and independent dominion, _ 
The letter concluded with a notification to 


him, that if, within fifteen days from the de- 
livery of it, he and all his adherents did not lay 
down their arms, they ſhould, in purſuance 


of the pope's expreſs mandate, be excommuni- 


cated, without any liberty of appeal. 
However obſtinate this young prince might 
be, he could not help perceiving into how bad 
4 ſtate the execution of this menace would 
put him and his brother ; but they had taken 

engagements which they could neither make 
good, nor recede from with honour. The 
nobles with whom they were combined, ap- 
prehenſive of puniſhment, and abhorring the 


thought of being forced to ſubmit to the do- 


mination of Richard, oppoſed every ſtep to- 
wards an agreement, of which that ſubmiſſion 
was to be the foundation. At the ſame time, 
the Brabanters, in whom the greateſt ſtrength 
of the party contiſted, being under a ſentence 


of excommunication, laid upon them by the 


pope and Lateran council, in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy- nine, could not be 
moved by the fear of ſuch an anathema 
now, but were only ſollicitous to ſecure 
their pay, which thoſe who had hired them 
wanted ability to diſcharge, and which they 
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i $19. e ac Feb en, , when there being a 
; | great 


earth of corn in that province and the 


Petri Bleſ. opening to them all his granaries, and maga- 
Epiit. 9. zines of pr 1. | Y | 


forlaking their generous benefactor, to their 
thinking that his ſon. would probably live 
Reds longer than he, and tearing to remain 
expoicd. to the vengeance of this their future 
lord, I they ſhould now fight againſt him, 

Whatever the cauſe of it was, an aſſurance of 
their, being in ſuch a, diſpoſition, might en- 
| courage the young king to ſend no other re- 
Diceto, col. ly to the above · mentioned letter from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, than a repetition of 
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what he had always declared, that he did not BOOK v. 
make this war againſt his father, but againſt AD: 170% 
his brother Richard, with intent to deliver the 
the barons of Poitou from the oppreffive and 
violent government of that prince. _ 

Hereupon, by the orders of King Henry Benedict. 
the elder, on the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, in Fi. 6. 
this year eleven hundred and eighty-three, the ut ſupra. 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Rocheſ- 55 
ter, and ſeveral Norman biſhops, with all the 
the abbots in Normandy, and many of the 
clergy, aſſembled at Caen, and pronounced 
a ſolemn ſentence of excommunication againſt 
all who diſturbed that monarch's peace, ac- 
cording to the mandate which they had received 
from the pope. This was inſtantly notified 
by Peter of Blois to the biſhop of Angers, 
and that prelate was required to paſs a like 
ſentence on the ſoldiery in his dioceſe, who fo 
ſhamefully had deſerted their maſter's ſervice. 

Whether theſe cenſures availed to bring them 
back to their duty we are not told; but un- 
doubtedly the proceedings of the afſembly at 
Caen, and the authority of the pope, upon 
which they were grounded, ſtopped many, 
on whoſe aid the rebel princes had counted, 
from joining them at this time. Neverthe- 


leſs they perſiſted in the deſperate part they 


We 
1 


* 


bad taken; and the young king, to ſupply 

the neceflities of his Brabanters, was forced 

to have recourfe' to the ſame odious means 

which his brother Geoffrey had uſed: he led | 
them to pillage the wealthy ſhrine of a faint 
at” N 2 m4: 
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BOOK V. in the neighbourhood of Limoges, from the 
AD. 183, caſtle of which city a free communication was 
| open at this time to the country behind it, 
though his father's troops ſhut it up on the ſide 
of the town. But this ſacrilege only furniſhed 
him with a ſhort and ſcanty relief for the impor- 
tunate and never-ceafing demands of a merce- 
_ nary army unpaid. To diſcharge their arrears, 
and enable him to procure for- the barons of 
Aquitaine ſuch a peace as they wiſhed, a vic 
tory was ſo needful, that thoſe about him in- 
clined rather to run any hazards, than not try 
Benedict. to obtain one. A reſolution was therefore 
TT mes by his council of war: to attack his fa- 
ther's army, and force him to a battle, on the 
Monday after the approaching feaſt of Pente- 
coſt, by which time he propoſed to aſſemble 
all his forces, in order to make this attempt. 
But a doubt of the event, a dread of the con- 
ſequences if he ſhould be defeated, a natu- 
ral horror at the thought. of that heinous 
guilt, which would indelibly ſtain his ſoul, 
and render his memory infamous to all future 
ages, if his father ſhould fall in this fight, fo 
agitated his mind, that it threw him into a 
fever, which obliged him to remove from his 
camp to a caſtle in the viſcounty of Turenne. 
Here his ſickneſs encreaſed; a bloody flux 
ſoon came on ; neither that nor the fever would 
yield to any remedies; his phyſicians deſpaired; 
Nedbrigenfis, they let him know he muſt die. On receiv- 
* ing this ſentence, the agony of his mind re- 
doubled. He-immediately ſent a meflage to 
4 1 \ "ml 
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his father, humbly confeſſing his fault, and BOOK V. 
earneſtly imploring him, as the laſt inſtance N P. T6. 
of paternal tenderneſs, to come and ſee his 
dying ſon. Henry, touched to the heart, was 
deſirous to yield to this requeſt ; but, his 
friends repreſenting to him how dangerous it 
would be, to truſt his perſon to thoſe flagiti- 
ous conſpirators who were about the fick 
prince, he took from his finger a ring, well 
known to his ſon; and ſent it to him by the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, as a token of his 
pardon. When this was delivered to that 
prince, he kiſſed it, and entreated the prelate 
to return to his father, and carry to him his 
laſt requeſt, that he would be merciful to the 
barons of Aquitaine, and pay - his knights 
and ſervants the wages due to them. Then 
putting on ſackcloth, and, tying a halter 
about his neck, he ordered the biſhops, and 
% other eceleſiaſticks who ſtood round his bed, 
s to draw him from thence and lay him on a 
|, beap of afhes, ſpread over the floor for this 
< purpoſe; which they having done, he defired 
0 that his body might be buried at Rouen, re- 
a ceived the facraments, and expired. _ 
is While this melancholy ſcene was paſſing, 
e. the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux had brought to 
King Henry the elder his ſon's laſt ſupplica- 
d tions, and a favourable anſwer had been 
; returned; but, before the report of it could 
- be made to that prince, he was no more. 
When his father was informed of his deceaſe, 
to though prepared to expect it, he was ſo affec- 
"= N 3 ted 
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BOOK V. ted with it, that he fainted away three times, 
XD and when he came to himſelf gave a vent to 
bis ſorrow with immoderate lamentations, for- 

| getting all the offences which, his: ſon had re- 
peatedly committed againſt him, ,and dwelling 
only on the thought, how much might have 
been hoped from that prince's great endow- 
ments if it had pleaſed God to ſpare his life, 
and if his active, aſpiring mind, being reform- 
ed by repentance, had taken a right turn. But, 
whilſt he was thus indulging. an exceſſive and 

_ unprofitable paſſion of grief, Richard hearing 
that the rebels, on the news of his brother's 
death, had left their camp and diſperſed, pur- 
ſued and put to the ſword ſome ſcattered par- 
ties of them. Nor did Henry remain long 
unactive; but ſeeking conſolation in the ope- 
rations of war made repeated attacks on the 
caſtle of Limoges, the garriſon of which, de- 
{pairing of help from their friends, whom the 
death of their chief had confounded, quickly 
ſurrendered it to him; whereupon! he com- 
leſt upon anather, All the other ſtrong places, 


keep himſelf. He alſo took into his own pol- 


ſeſſion thoſe caſtles, Which, before the war, 
he had given to Richard in Poitou, deſigning 
thereby to reſerve entirely to himſelf the dii- 
poſalsof that province. His fon Geoffrey he 
pardoned, but, to ſecure the ovedience of that 

Prince for the future, put his own garriſons 

FX. - into 


— 


belonging to the rebels, were in like manner 


* 


er KIS ITE NR v It. 3 nt 
„into _ 5 fortreſſes of Bretagne, with a de- BOOK 
0 fl clared refolution to hold them and the dutchy FF 2 
5 under his own government as long as ke ſhould | 
- WW think ft. The difturbances in all his terri- 
5 tories abroad having thus been compoſes, he 
© Wl diſbanded his forces, giving many rich preſents 
to the king of Arragon;- with grateful ac- 
» WW knowledgements of his obligations to him for 
the friendly aid he had brought. It does not 
appear that any of the rebels were otherwiſe 
0 puniſhed than by lofing their caſtles, though 
8 there is no mention made of Henry's having 
8 granted them any capitulations, but on the 
contrary, from the words of contemporary 
authors, it ſeems they were forced to ſurrender 
5 at diſcretion. We may therefore preſume, 
that the mercy ſhewn to them and the barons of | ; 
0 Aquitaine was the pure effect of a kind regard 


7 in the father to the laſt requeſt of his Jon. 
0 The corpſe of that prince," ſhrowded in thoſe Diceto. 
hnen garments wherein he had been conſe- A 


* crated at his coronation, and wrapt'up in lead, Hoveden. 
e was carried on the ſhoulders of his Aud ant , 
. and officers from the caſtle of Martel in Tu- 
* renne, where he died, to be interred at Rouen; 
0 and on the way to chat city, was placed for 
- a night in the cathedral church of Mans : but, 
the next morning, when the bearers were go- 
ng to continue their journey, the biſhop and 
- WH clergy of Mans, encouraged and affiſted by a 
0 multitude of the people, forbad them to re- 
move it, and buried it in the choir, where 


1s the body of his grandfather, Geoffrey Planta- 
M4 + genet, 
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oe, V. 185 lay, A few days afterwards, the arch: 
8 P. $183. biſhop of Rouen, and the Norman clergy and 

ke ſent a meſſage to Mans, threatning, 
_ if the inhabitants of that town did not 
reſtore to them the corpſe thus violently de- 
tained, they would come and force it from 
them. Nevertheleſs their demand was ob- 
ſtinately refuſed, and a war was breaking out 
on this extraordinary quarrel, when the king 
heard the cauſe, and determined the diſpute in 
favour of Rouen, as it was proved that his ſon 
had choſen that city for the place of his burial. 
To produce ſuch a conteſt, there muſt have 
| been, ſomething uncommonly amiable in the 

* col. character of that prince! Accordingly Gervaſe, 
7 a contemporary writer, ſpeaking of the nobles 

w o joined him and his mercenary forces a 
little be fore his deceaſe, ſa ys that anne came out 
of_ enmity to the king his father, others wiſhing 
fo. * dawn bis bro her Richard, but all from 

fire to make. bim vicforious : for be c 


ſecond to none in the; glory of military proweſs ; 
bumble, docile, and affable, ſa that he. was 
greatly and univerſally beloved. On the con- 
trary, Richard wat ſo. bated by all men, that 


they defired to expell: bim even from bis own 
Topograghia 7erritortes.. And Giraldus Cambrenſis, in a 
Hzwerniz, book which he publiſhed. ſoon after the death 
of this young king, paints him in much the 
{ame colours. William of Newbury, who 


Pe 762. 


ſpeaks the moſt unfayoutably of him, confeſles 


Ay > 7 highly 


— 5 70 all, F a, beautiful countenance, and 


Ont his character, even after his geath, was 
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bighly extolled by the general voice of man- BOOK V. 
kind, and adds, that ſome bad ſo much im- XD 
pudence as to ſpread a report of many mira- | 
culous cures performed at his tomb, in order to 
raiſe a belief that his cauſe was juſt, or that 
bis death-bed repentance had gained him a more 
than ordinary portion of the divine favour.” 

It is well that the pope was againſt him in this 
quarrel ; for had his rebellion been favoured 
by the ſee of Rome and the clergy, theſe 
ſtories might have found a ſufficient degree of 
credit to make him a faint, and his father 
might have gone in pilgrimage to his tomb, 
as he did to that of Becket. MEETS 
One circumſtance, not remarked by any 
writer- of thoſe times, deſerves obſervation. 
Though this prince, on his death-bed, declared 
ſuch deep contrition for having offended his 
fat er, he ſent no meſlage to his brother 
Richard, nor expreſſed any forrow for what f 
he had done againſt him, nor any Gefire to 
be reconciled to him before he died! This indi- 
cates an opinion, frongly rooted in his mind, 
that his cauſe againſt Richard was juſt and 
good, or a hatred ſo implacable, that it would 
not give way even to a death- bed repentance ! 
One may therefore well doubt, conſidering the 
animoſity between theſe two princes and the 
WH high fpirit in both, whether, if God had pro- 
longed the life of the eldeſt, all their father's 
; interceſſions, or all his authority, could have 
ever perſuaded them to live with each other 
in true fraternal concord. But, by the _ 


A. D. 4 18 3. 
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of the young king, all controverſy concern. 


ing the dutchy ef Aquitaine and the homage 
due for it ceaſed. | Richard owned: the ſuperi- 
ority of his father therein, and thoſe who had 
reſiſted his being the ruler and adminiſtrator 
thereof during the life of his father, or in- 
heriting it after the deceaſe of that monarch, 
were entirely ſubdued. He was alſo heir ap- 
parent to the earldoms of Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine, and to the dutchy of Normandy, 
under which Geoffrey held Bretagne in fee: 
ſo that all his father's power and preatnefs on 


the continent would have deſcended to him, 
together with the kingdoms of Er gland, Scot- 


land, and Ireland; the ſovereignty over the 
two laſt, as well as over the prineipalities (or 
kingdoms) of Wales being annexed to the 
former. But Henry choſe at this time, that 
Aquitaine ſhould be transferred to John, the 
youngeſt of his three ſurviving ſons, to be 
held in the ſame manner, as he before had de- 


fired that Richard ſhould hold it, under ho- 


mage to the eldeſt. From what motives he 
did this the comenpavary hiftorians have left 
us no account. It was not becauſe a ſuitable 


_ apanage Was otherwiſe wanting for John: the 


realm of "Ireland, and the lands in England 
and Normandy ſecured to bim by a promiſe of 
the carl of 'Gloceſter's rich heireſs to be given 
him in marriage, and the other fiefs granted 


to him, being an ample proviſion for any king's 


youngeſt ſon. The adding Aquitaine to them 


he would. have hindered bim from reſiding ſo 


TY 


conſtantly 


\ i 
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coniſtantly in Ireland as the Engliſh intereſt BOOK v. 


there required, and have fruftrated one great x; 4183. 


purpoſe, for which the meaſure of enfeoffing 


him in that kingdom had originally been taken. 


But the greateſt objection to this propoſal was, 
that, if Richard was not willing to part with 
the dutchy, Henry's preſſing him to it might 
probably kindle another civil war between the 


ſons of that king, immediately after the ex- 


tinguiſhing of the former, and be a ſource of 
perpetual diſcord in his family, which he ſhould 
N endeavoured by all means to unite. There 
as good cauſe to think that Richard would 
— conſent to ſuch an alteration ; and in fact, 
when his father deſired him to give up the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Aquitaine to his brother Jobn, and 
receive homage for it, he entreated a delay of 
two or three days, in order to conſult his 
friends on the anſwer he ought to make; 


which being granted, he went from Normandy * 5 


into Poitou, and ſent from thence to his fa- f. 
ther a poſitive declaration, that he never would 


agree that any man but himſelf ſhould poſſeſs 


thoſe dominions. What conſequences enſued 

will be mentioned hereafter, hen an account 

has been given of ſome other preceding and 

important tranſactions. 
On the death of young Henry there aroſh Ibidem. 

a diſpute concerning his . widow's dower, be- 


tween his father and her brother Philip, to 
Whoſe court ſhe had gone when her buſband 


firſt engaged in the late inteſtine war, as to 
an * ſhe might want. Philip required 
that 
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that Giſors, with all it's dependencies, which, 
he ſaid, had been given as her marriage por- 
tion, ſhould, on the death of her huſband with- 
out iflue, be returned; and that certain lands, 
which that prince had aſſigned for her dower, 
ſhould be delivered to her. But Henry an- 
ſwered, that Giſors, with the whole Norman 
Vexin, belonged by ancient right to the 
dutchy of Normandy; and that Louis, Philip's 
father, had renounced all title to it, when his 
daughter was married. As for the lands 
which her huſband had ſettled upon her, he 
ſaid, a prior ſettlement had been made of 
them, by himſelf, on Eleanor, his queen ; 
which he offered to prove in the king of France's 
own court. Philip could not ſay much to 
controvert the truth * any of theſe aſſertions; 


yet it was hard, that, becauſe there had been 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 
f. 399. 


an error in the ſettlement: his ſiſter ſhould 


have no dower. The matter, therefore, was, 


after ſome conferences about it, compromiſed 
in this manner, that, inſtead of what was 


© demanded, ſhe ſhould have an annuity of two 


thouſand ſeven hundred Angevin pounds for 
her life, payable to her at Paris; and that Philip 
and ſhe ſhould renounce all claim to Giſors, 


and to the whole Norman Vexin, on condition 


that Henry ſhould give them to either of his 
two unmarried ſons in marriage with Adelais, 


the other princeſs of France, who had been 
deſigned for Dake Richard,  _ 


This article ſhews, that ſome esel of 


marrying this lady to John. had bzen 3 


In 
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weight. 
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in the conferences between Henry and Philip BOOK V. 
preceding this agreement, and that Philip him- x 


ſelf did not think her ſo far betrothed to 


; Richard, as not to be at liberty, if all parties 
| defired it, to marry his brother. 


The decree 
before mentioned of the ſecond Lateran Coun- 
eil concerning contracts between infants was 
applicable here, and had, I preſume, it's due 
As for 
tween him and the daughter of William earl 
of Gloceſter had been defired by his father 
and agreed to by her's, no contract had yet 
bound -the parties to each other. It 1s highly 


probable that the ceffion of the dutchy of 


Aquitaine from Richard to John in fee was 
propoſed by their father, as a means to make 
Philip conſent the more willingly to this altera- 
tion. It was for the intereſt of the crown of 


of France, that this mighty fief ſhould be held 
by the youngeſt of the king of England's 


ſons, who was to have no other dominions 
in France, nor any where elſe but in Ireland, 


John, though a match be- 


189 


. 1183. 


rather than by the eldeſt, to whom, as heir 


apparent to his father, ſo many and ſo great 
would devolve. But why Henry ſhould de- 
ſire to transfer Adelais from the eldeſt to the 


youngeſt, againſt her firſt deſtination, and to 


facilitate that by likewiſe transferring the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Aquitaine, there does not appear any 
good political reaſon. It certainly was re- 
pugnant to what ambitious princes have uſual- 
ly moſt at heart, the preſerving the ſucceſſion 


to their territories and ftates, however nume- 


rous, 
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Book v. rous, or extenfive, undivided and entire. One 
A.D. 1183, may therefore well ſuſpect, that, meaning to 


gain time by this negotiation, and find means 
to ſtop John, when once poſſeſt of the dutchy, 
from concluding the marriage; as the tender 


Abbas, t. ii. 
f. 404, 405 


minions, or ſome part of them, to John, he 
ſent the latter and Geoffry to extort from 


ing his domains. Yet he ſeems to bave re- 


it: for Richard not yielding to the terror of 


re I relate the manner in which this was 
laſt conference with the king of France on 
If Philip was well ' pleaſed to receive this ac- 


ing to yield, he alſo had good reaſon to ſub- 
1 to it ately as the paying it for all his 
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keep the lady unmarried, he thous ght he ſhould 


age of that prince, who was but ſeventeen 
years old, would furniſh him with a good ex- 
euſe for delay. Whatfoever his motives were, 
after vainly endeavouring, tor ſeveral months, 
to prevail npon Richard to give up theſe do- 


that prince an involuntary conſent by ravag- 
pented of this violent act as foon as had done 


their arms, but, with ſome friends he had 
gaincd, or ſome troops he had hired, Carry- 
ing fire and ſword into Geoffrey's territories, 

he paternal authority was prudently inter- 
to put an end to their diſcord. But 


done, notice muſt be taken that Henry, in his 
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this ſubject, when they came to the amicabls, 
3 before mentioned, did homage to 
at monarch r all bis tranſmarine dominions. 


knowledgement of vaſſalage from him, which 
he had withheld hitherto, and ſeemed unwil- 


fiefs 
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fiefs in Hae, without reſerve or exception, BOOK v. 
was a public evidence that thoſe parts allotted FD 
to his ſons were held by them as meine tenants 
or ſub- vaſſals under bim, not immediately un- 
der Philip; and that king's admiſſion of po 
was a very important act for the ſettling 
all doubts on this queſtion hereaſter. 
The counteſs of Flanders had died in the Benedict. 


autumn of the year eleven hundred and eighty Abbas, 


three; which event giving hopes that the earl 55 MP 
might have iſſue by another marriage, he pro- ad ann. 1184. 
poſed to wed Beatrix, the daughter of Alphon- 
ſo king of Portugal, a young and beautiful 
EF : but, as ſoon as this was known, the 

ing of France, who ſuſpected that, if the earl 
ſhould have an heir, the province of Verman- 
dois, which he wanted to reannex to his royal 
domain, would not be given up, inſiſted on 
being put into preſent poſſeſſion of it, affirming Renedick. 
that the earl had promiſed to reſign it if he had No * 
no ſon by his firſt wide. This demand being Oervaſe. 
obſtinately refuſed by that prince, a war was : 
Juit breaking out between him and Philip in 
the ſpring of this year eleven hundred 5 


| eighty. four; but, through Henry's mediation, 


they were brought to confer: with each other 
at Choiſi, where he laboured to put an ami- 
cable end to this diſpute, but could only pre- 
vail with them to conclude a truce, which was 
to laſt for a year from the feaſt of the nativity 

of St. John the Baptiſt next enſuing. Soon 8 "HY 
after that day the infanta of Portugal, who f. 403. 
Dad landed at Rochelle, and had been conducted 


5 1 from 


\ 
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Zenedict. 


| Ibidem, 


Abbas, 
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from thence by Henry's officers, at his charge, 
through many of his territories, was met by the 
earl at a caſtle on the torders of Normandy, 
and married to him there. But Henry himſelf 
had before, on the earl's invitation, paſt 


through Flanders in returning out of France 


into England, from whence he now had been 
abſent, much againſt his own will, above two 


years. The earl conducted him, with great 
honours, as far as the port of Witſand, where 


Ibidem. 

Hoveden. 
Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 
f. 410, 41 I, 


f. 407. 408. 


leaving all his train, he took only one ſhip, which 


carried him to Dover, and was ordered back 
to bring over the dutcheſs of Saxony, who, with 
the reſt of his houſnold, were very near being 
ſhipwrecked by a violent ſtorm, which caught 


them in their paſſage. On her arrival at the 
palace of her father in Wincheſter, her mother, 
Queen Eleanor, was releaſed from the cuſtody 
in which ſhe had been ſome years confined, and 


allowed to go to her. It is ſaid that this fa- 
vour was owing to the interceſſion of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury : but probably, other 
cauſes concurred to procure it ; for Henry had 
talked, the year before, of ſending her into 
Aquitaine, to refide there on thoſe lands which 


he had aſſigned for her dower, but which then 


were demanded by the king of France, as 2 


dower for his ſiſter; and many other ſecret 


motives may have determined her huſband to 


take the occaſion of her daughter's coming over, 
to ſet her free at this time. The dutcheſs was 
_ ſoon afterwards. delivered of a fon, whom his 
royal / grandfather named, at his baptiſm, 


William, 
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or King HENRY II. "a 
William, and to whom, in his riper years, BOOK V. 


the ſurname of Longſword was given by the p. . 


Germans. From this prince, in whoſe veins 
the blood of the antient kings of England and 
Scotland, of the dukes of Normandy, and of 
the earls of Anjou, was mingled with that of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Brunſwick, is deſcend- 
ed the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, ſince call» 
ed to the imperial throne of Great Britain. 
The duke of Saxony, after the pilgrimage 


be had made to Saint James of Compoſtella, 


had returned into Normandy, and refided 
there with his wife, in the court of his father- 
in-law, from the end of the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-two till Henry's return into 
England: but he did not go with that prince, 
being detained by ſome cauſe which I do not 
find well explained in the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, till about the beginning of Auguſt in 
this year eleven hundred and eighty- four, when 
he landed at Dover, and was kindly received 
by the king, who paid him all the ſame ho- 
nours as if he had been ſtill in the higheſt ex- 
altation of his former ſtate and power. Beſore 

his arrival, his daughter, the princeſs Matilda, 

being with her mother in England, had been 5 I 
alked in marriage by William the Lion, king 
of Scotland; a very advantageous propoſal, to 

which Henry and the dutcheſs had gladly con- 

ſented; but, the parties being third couſins, it 

was neceſſary to have a diſpenſation from Rome, 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 
t. 410, 411. 


and an application for one had been immediate- 


ly made by William to Pope Lucius. 
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Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 


f. 412, 413. 
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BOOK V. While the anſwer was expected, the arch- 
A. D. 1184. biſhop of Cologne, accompanied by the earl of 


Flanders, came to Canterbury, on a pilgrimage 
to Becket's tomb. Henry met them at Dover, 


and, after they had put up their prayers to the 


ſaint, brought them with him to London, of 
which metrapolis all the citizens received them 


crowned with garlands; a demonſtration of 


joy, which, a contemporary writer tells us, had 
never been ſhewn before. It appears very evi- 
dent, that pilgrimages to Becket were now 
made a pretence to carry on the intrigues of 
pringes and great men of other countries with 


Henry. The earl of Blois, who is called, by 


an author of thoſe times, iinſi miniſter of France, 


had lately uſed the ſame cover for a vifit-to that 
king, with whom he ſtayed fifteen days. And 


it cannot be doubted that buſineſs, not de vo- 
tion, brought over the archbiſhop of Cologne 


into England; for he came with powers from 
the emperor, on ſome overtures made by Hen- 


ry, to conclude a marriage between Richard, 


now that monarch's eldeſt ſon, and the em- 


peror's daughter. It was this which occaſioned 


the extraordinary honours paid to him by 
Henry, whole deſire to put an unſurmounta- 
ble bar between Richard and the princeſs Ade- 
lais of France would have been fully accom- 


pliſhed by his :narrying another: and in point 
of alliance, the emperor's daughter would 
have been the beſt amends for his loſing the 
match with the king of France's ſiſter-. This 


affair was therefore ſettled beſore the archbiſhop 


A departed 
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and ſome authors affirm, he happily ſucceeded 


or KING HENRY III. 395 
departed out of England, and pledges were BOOK V. 


given on both ſides. Henry likewiſe took ad- T B. gu 


vantage of the preſent opportunity to endeavour Benedict. 
to reconcile this powerful prelate to the duke of Abbe 

. ; — 1 | f 0 Hoveden. 
Saxony, whoſe capital enemy he had been; 
therein; but Gervafe of Canterbury ſays, with Gervaſe, 
much more probability, that he failed of e col. 
purpoſe. Nevertheleſs: he ſent miniſters to a 
council appointed to be held at Verona, not 


long after this time, under the einperor and the 


pope, with inſtructions to requeſt the friendly 
intereeſſions of the latter with the former in be- 
half of the duke. i | 3 

The conjuncture ſeemed favourable to ſuch 
a negoeiation; Henry having conferred a great 
obligation on Lucius, a few months before. 
The citizens of Rome had rebelled againſt that 
pontiff, for having refuled to confirm certain 
privileges of cuſtoms, which, under his pre- 
deceſſors, they had freely enjoyed; and, though Benedict. 


the emperor's chancellor, the archbiſhop of Abbas, f. ii. 
ad ann. 1183, 


Mentz, had aſſiſted him in this quarrel by the 1784. 
orders of his maſter, yet, he and many of Hoveven, 
his troops having periſhed by ſickneſs (the 
uſual effect of the Roman Campagna on 
ſtrangers) the reſt diſperſed; and the pope was 
driven to ſuch ſtraits, that he applied to all 

the princes and clergy in Europe who were 


of his communion, for an aid in money, 70 


defend the patrimony , St. Peter againſt ihe 
Romans. The nuncios ſent on this buſineſs 
found Henry in Normandy, who would not 
JJ 8 return 
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BOOK V. return any anſwer till he had taken the ſenſe 
AD nt of his Engliſh biſhops upon it ; and theſe, being 


- Benedict. 
Abb. t. ii. 


| f, 41 7. 


convened by Richard de Lucy, repreſented to the 
king, that, if he allowed the nuncios to come 
into England for the collecting of this money, 
it might be made a precedent for future de- 
mands to the detriment of the kingdom: where- 
fore they they deſired {as a more tolerable 
evil) that he would let them repay to him any 
ſum which he ſhould be pleaſed to give, as 
from bimſelf, to the pope.” This counſel was 
prudent, and Henry acted by it; but his Ho- 
tines had the ſubſidy, which he very much 
wanted; and ſuch a ſervice demanded ſome 
gratitude on his part. Nor was it improbable 
that the emperor would favour the duke of 
Saxony at this juncture of time, when the 
brother of the dutcheſs was to marry his 
daughter, and when, by the death of Otho 
count of Wittelſpach, which had happened in 


the year eleven hundred and eighty- three, the 
dutchy of Bavaria, which after the proſcription 
of Henry the Lion bad been given to that 


lord, was left to an infant. In order, there- 
fore, that the duke might be enabled to profit 
by this event, his father-in-law defired, that 
the pope would abfolve him from the oath he 
had taken, not to return into Germany be- 
fore the end of three years, and that the empe- 
ror would conſent to his returning immediately, 
for the purpoſe of ſoliciting the ſtates of the 
empire to reſtore to him ſome part of his Ba- 


. varian 1 dominions. — this negociation at 


* deen 


| of France, if that monarch ſhould perſiſt, as 
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Verona produced, I ſhall have occaſion to re- BOOK V: 
late. hereafter ; but, in giving an account of RX 
the tranſactions of the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-four, it muſt be obſerved, that the earl 
of Flanders, when he came to Canterbury in 
company with the archbiſhop of Cologne, had, 
as well as that prelate, other buſineſs in England 
than devotion to St. Thomas. They were 
cloſely united in confederacy againſt the king 
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it ſeemed he-would do, in cemanding a pre- 
ſent ceſſion of the Vermandois from the earl. 
What inſtructions the archbiſhop, as miniſter 
to the emperor, had received from his maſter 
concerning this affair, we are not told: but that 
the main intent of this viſit to Becket's ſepul- 
chre was to try, by a perſonal treaty with 
Henry, to draw him into a league againſt the 
French monarch, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed ; 
and perhaps the veutrality he reſolved. to ob- 
ſerve determined the emperor to take no direct 
or open part in this quarrel. Nevertheleſs, ' 
when the earl and his ally the archbiſhop were 
returned into Flanders, they attacked the count 
of Hainault, father-in-law to King Philip, os 
account (as they gave out) of his having en- 
eroached, while they were in England, on the 
territory of Flanders, by attempting to. ere& 
a fortreſs there. But the real offence was his 
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abetting the demand Philip made of the Ver- 


mandois ; and therefore that monarch, thou gh 
ill prepared for a war, which he did not oi N 


pe took up arms to defend him. Thus 


O 3 the 
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BOOK V. the truce which King Henry bad concluded 
Nome was broken, and the earl, at the head of a 
very numerous army, paſſed the Somme and 
the Oiſe, declaring he would not ſtop till he 
| had planted his ſtandards in the city of Paris, 
4 475 75 But, bil he was beſieging the caſtle of Be- 
ine neighbourhood of Senlis, {a place 
now gone to rum) Philip joined to the vaſtals 
whom he could ſpeedily draw together a 
ſtrong body of Brabanters, which he found 
means to hire, and marched from Compeigne, | 
declaring a reſolution to fight with the Flem- 
ings.” On advice of his approach, the earl 
raiſed the ſiege, and retired back to the Somme, 
deſiring to make himſelf maſter of Corbie on 
the banks of that river: before he ſhould give 
the king battle. The outward wall was forced 
by him : but whilſt he was aſſaulting, or pre- 
paring to aſſault, the inward encloſure, Philip 
again came towards him; whereupon he de- 
fiſted from this enterpriſe alſo, with much 
diſgrace to his arms. Corbie being thus ſaved, 
the king advanced towards Amiens, and laid 
= | ſiege to Boves, a fortreſs ſituated about four 
miles from that city. The earl encamped fo 
near to him, that it was expected a battle 
would be fought the next day: but, through 
the mediation of the archbiſhop 'of Rheims, 
who not long before had been made a cardinal, 


V. Rigordum and his brother the earl of Blois, who led the 
d Gels King's troops, a peace was agreed to, which 
©  Auguftii the earl bought very dear (as the French hiſ- 
TE torians tay) by PRIing to Philip the preſent 


poſſeffion 
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poſſeſſion of the Vermandois with all its de- E BOOK V. 


pendancies, and making compenſation to the — 


count of Hainault for the damages done to V. Gulielim. 
Armoricum 


apud 
not brought to it's full concluſion this year; „ 


and it is probable that the earl chicaned and. v. f. 12, 73: 


him: but our writers affirm that the treaty was 


delayed it by every artifice he could uſe. There 
is reaſon to believe, that, when he firſt drew 


the fword and paſſed the Somme, he thought 
the forces which Philip could preſently bring V- e 
to oppole him very unequal to his, and had” 1183. 


no apprehenſion of that king's employing the 
Brabanters, whom the whole church had pro- 
ſeribed, againſt whom a pious league had lately 


been formed by many of Philip's ſubjects, 
and of whom above ſeven thouſand had, but 


the year before, been cut to pieces in Berry, 
by the people of that province aſſiſted by ſome 
troops which he had ſent to their aid. Such 
a meaſure was indeed very odious to the na- 
tion: but theſe mercenary bands, being al- 
ways kept on foot and ready for action, were 
ſo aſcful to princes who had money to: hire 
them, on any ſudden exigence, that no cen- 
ſures of the church, .no execrations of the 
people, no experience of the miſchiefs they 


often cauſed in a kingdom, could deter even 
thoſe kings who affected (as Philip did) to ſeem 


very religious and to court , from 
taking them into their pay! Vet, whatever 
preſent benefit may have ſometimes attended 
the employing of {uch troops, a regular ſtand- 
ing army of national forces, well diſciplined 
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AIS TORV or THZ LIFE 
and maintained under proper legal checks, is 
a far better defence and ſecurity to a ſtate; the 
want of which in thoſe countries where feudal 
governments were eſtabliſned produced the 


6 pet evil of encouraging mercenaries, col- 


ected (as theſe were) from many different 


nations, and tied to none by the bonds of 
loyalty or affe&ion, but ſold by their leaders 


to thoſe who would purchaſe them at the 
hig cheſt price, for any good or bad purpoſe. 

J have ſaid that King Henry, who was al- 
Ways unwilling to enter into any war which 


could well be avoided; remained neutral in 


this: yet he did not forbid one of his princi- 
pal nobles to ſerve the earl of Flanders, in 
whoſe court that valiant lord had received his 


education, who had made him a knight, and 


under whom he held ſome fiefs: I mean Wil- 
liam de Mandeville earl of Eſſex and Albe- 


marle, the laſt of which earldoms he had 


gained in the year eleven hundred and eighty, 
through the favour of Henry, by a marriage 


with the heireſs, a ward of the crown. Nor 
was his being permitted to take this part conſi- 


dered in thoſe days as any breach of the friend- _ 
ſhip which his ſovereign cultivated with the 
king of France. 


The commotions, which had 8 on 


the borders of South Wales, while Henry 
was abroad, had now got to ſuch a height, 
that Rhees ap Gryffyth himſelf, whom that 


king bad made his juſticiary in thoſe parts, 


and who. had dane him very loyal and affec- 


tionate 


oF Kine HENRY II. _ are 
tionate ſervices upon other occaſions, was in BOOK V. 
open rebellion together with two of his ne- aa. 
phews, and had taken, by force of arms, ſome 
caſtles and lands in South Wales which be- 
longed to the crown. Henry, therefore, as 
ſoon as his other affairs would permit, raiſed 
an army, and marched at the head of it him- 
ſelf againſt this prince, who, terrified at his 
coming, defired a ſafe conduct to wait upon 
him at Worceſter, where he promiſed upon 
oath to give him his ſon for an hoſtage, reſtore. 
all his late conqueſts, and do every thing in 
his power to reduce both his nephews to an 
tire ſubmiſſion. That he might be enabled — * 
to perform theſe engagements, a truce was f. 47r. 
granted to him, at the. expiration of which 
he came again to the king, who then was at 
Gloceſter, but did not bring with him either 
his ſon or his nephews ; the latter refuſing to 
come, or even to lay down their arms on the 
terms preſcribed to them. Yet the king was 
induced, on conferring with this prince, to 
deſiſt from his purpoſe of marching into Wales; 
which indicates that he thought the appeaſing 
of theſe troubles would be better effected, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, by fair means than by 
force, and that Rhees, who was ſuffered to 
return freely thither, had good intentions to- 
wards him, and might be uſeful there. 
During the courſe of theſe events, in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty four, ſome oc- 
currences of importance, relating to the church, 
had happened in England, On the — 
5 — 
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BOOK V. of February, Richard, archbiſhop of Canter- 
AD Ga bury, departed this life, a man of great inte- 
Neubrigenüs, grity and ſimplicity of heart, not fo learned, 


e.. 


we are told. as ſome of the prelates contem- 
porary with him, but excelling them all in 
the moderation and mildneſs of his principles 
and his temper, which, ſo long as he lived, 
were very ſerviceable to Henry in reſiſting and 


keeping down that violent ſpirit, which Becket M 


had excited in the clergy of England againſt 
the civil power. The king was deſirous that 
Baldwin, then biſhop of Worceſter, ſhould be 
choſen in his place; and the fuffragan biſhops 


of the province of Canterbury unanimouſly 
.. concurred in electing him for their primate ; 
but the monks of the convent of Chriſt 


Church in that city, had, without conſulting 
them, or any but their own body, elected to 
that dignity the abbot of Battle, who had for- 


merly been their prior; nominating alſo three 


others, out of which number the king, if he 
did not approve of the abbot, might chuſe him 
he liked beft. He rejected all the four; and 
in the end, after much negociation about it, 
they declared the election made by the biſhops 
to be wholly null and void, but choſe Baldwin 
themſelves. There was really no excluſive 
right of election either in them or the biſhops; 
the practice having been conſtant that they 


ſhould all join therein, and the pope himſelf, 


on this occaſion, having written to the biſhops, 
as well as to the monks, a mandatory letter, 


requiring them to chuſe an archbiſhop of Canter 
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bury within the term of two months. During BOOK V. 
the heat of this diſpute the prior of the con- & P. 1184. 
vent, who had been very active in aſſerting and 
ſupporting the claim of his monks, coming to 
wait on the king and the earl of Flanders at _ 
Canterbury, the king ſaid to the earl, ſo loud 1368. 
as to be heard by other there preſent, Chat this 
arrogant man deſired to make an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, according to his own pleaſure, 
to become another pope in England. The earl 
. replied as loudly, that, rather than bear with 

ſuch inſolence, he would burn all the churches 


in his dominions. If we may believe an ac- idem. 


/ count which one of the convent has given in 
his hiſtory of thoſe times, even the expedient 
t which Henry was forced to come into for the 
; ending of this buſineſs, though no very good 
i . 


one, was not obtained from the monks with- 
out ſuch condeſcenſions and entreaties from 
him, as were very unſuitable to the majeſty of 
his crown. But the ſtate of the times, and 
a very eager wiſh that. the biſhop of Worceſter 
ſhould be ſpeedily and unanimoufly choſen 
archbiſhop, made him think any means of car- 
rying that point more deſirable than delay. » 
Preſently after this election, information be- Gervale, col. 
ing given by one of the biſhops, that Baldwin 795. 
had held a private conference with them, con- 
cerning the reformation of the ſtate of the 
church, and had promiſed to affiſt them in 
endeavouring to effect it, and likewiſe 70 re- 
Pair it's ſpattered liberties, Henry called them 
before him, and with tears in his eyes com- 
tn plained 
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BOOK V. plained ; that be was a miſerable man and 
„0 king, or, if a king, had only the name of 


1 
A. D. 1184. 
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© that dignity without the power. That the 
* kingdom of Englund had once been an opulent 
„and a glorious kingdom, but was. now divi- 


« ded into fo many ſmall parcels, that a very 


« ſcanty portion was left to him unimpaired; 


most of it being poſſeſſed by black monks and 


« white monks, or by different orders of canons 


* regular, and no little part by foreign eccle- 


cc fraftics, not one of whom be could, with a 
« ſafe conſcience, promote to a biſhoprick or 


aby.“ He alſo drew a ſtrong picture of 


of the vices and debauchery of the parochial 
clergy, aſking the biſhops, ** how he or they 
« ſhould be able to anſwer for ſuch things to 
* the juſtice of God. Beſides (ſaid he) Zhoje 
at Rome, from the weakneſs they ſee in you, 
* domineer over us without mercy; they ſell 
e their letters to us; they do not ſeek juſtice, 
< but litigious contention ; they multiply appeals, 


„ they fleece the fititors, and defiring -nothing 


& but money confound truth and deſtroy peace. 


M bat ſhall we ſay to theſe things ? How ſhall 


% we clear ourſelves of them in the dreadful 


day of judgement ? Go and conſult together 
% about Jome effettual courſe to chang theſe 
„ enormities. 


By this — . — Henry tried to ſtimulate 
and encreaſe in the minds of his biſhops that 


jealouſy of the wealth and power of the 
monks, which he knew to be ſtrong at this time, 
and which he hoped might incline them to 


make 
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make a common cauſe with him, in order to BOOK V. 


| — (— 
n 


carb for the future the inſolence of theſe 
prouder of their cowls than the prelates were 
of their mitres. It is alſo evident that he 
ſought, by his complaints againſt Rome, to 
perſuade them, inſtead of combining with that 
ſee in ſupport of what they called Ye liberties 
of the Church, to join with him in reſtrain- 
ing the intolerable abuſes of the papal do- 
minion, and the vices of the clergy over whom 


| they were placed. But, they all ſtanding ſilent, 


and after {ome delay aſking counſel of him, he 
perceived that they feared to engage themſelves 
too far in his deſigns, and was ſenfible that 


the temper of the new elected primate was 


not ſo favourable as that of his predeceſſor 
had been to what he wiſhed in church-matters: 
wherefore he went no further now, than to 


205 


adviſe them to check the incontinence of their Gervaſe. col. 


clergy, and oppoſe inſtitutions of ſecular ca- 


nons in all the cathedral churches to monaſtic: 


foundations. This counſel being reliſhed, and 
archbiſhop Baldwin propoſing, not long after 
this time, to build a college near to Canter- 
bury. for ſecular canons, the monks of 'that 
cathedral reſiſted the deſign with implacable 
fury, and great troubles aroſe from this diſ- 


pute, of which, in its proper place, ſome ac- 


count will be given. | 


1595, 1506, 


A great number of the nobles and people Benedict 
of England having aſſembled at London, W 


aſſiſt at the ceremony of chuſing a new pri- 


mate, Henry cauſed his three ſons to be recon- 
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BOOK v. ciled to each other before them all; ſoon after 
Te which Geoffrey was ſent into Nonmnandy, and 


put at the head of a council of regency en- 
truſted by Henry with the government of that 
dutchy during his abſence. It appears that the 
ceſſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine from Richard 
to John, under homage to — former, was not 
inſiſted on now: and we do not find, that, either 
now or ever after this time, the former propoſal 
of marrying Adelais of France to John inſtead 
of Richard was mentioned by their father; one 
reaſon of which may have been, that the em- 
peror' 8 daughter, whom Richard was to marry, 
on giving up his pretenſions to the king of 
France's ſiſter, was lately dead: an event by 
which Henry's purpoſes, both public and pri- 
vate, were grievouſly diſconcerted! _ 
While that king was employed in terminat- 
the. contention about Baldwin's election, 


8 re who had gone to alk a diſpen - 


ſation from Pope Lucius the Third for the 
marriage of his grand- daughter with the king 
of Scotland, returned unſucceſsful. It ſeems 

ſtrange that the Roman ſee, which has: often 
allowed uncles to marry their nieces, ſhould 
not ſuffer this prince, who befought it's in- 
dulgence, to marry his third couſin: but this 
ſeruple, I preſume, had no other cauſe, than 
his non-compliance with what the ſovereign 
pontiff required in behalf of John Scot, whom 

he had not yet admitted into the biſhoprick of 
Dunkeld. 

Henry was not prevented, 15 his applica- 
tion to thele UNportaat, aflairs, from ar). 
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with more than ordinary care, to a favourite BOOK V. 
object, the preſervation of the royal wood TEU. 


and game. All the ſoreſts in England had 
been . under one chief juſtice in eyre; 
but this year, upon the death of Thomas Fitz- Fenedict. 
Bernard, who had ſucceeded: to Alan de — — 1 
in that office, Henry made a diviſion of them 4 ig. 
into ſeveral parts, — ſet over each four juſ- See alſo Ap- 
| tices, two ecclefiafticks and two knights. Le?” . 
likewiſe placed in cach two gentlemen of his 
houſhold as verdurers and keepers, with au- 
thority over all his foreſters, and thoſe of the 
—— and knights. Theſe were {worn to 
obſerve: an af/ize 'of the foreſi now made, 
wberein he ſtrictly forbad all! perſons what - 
ſoever to offend againſt him with reſpect to 
his game or his foreſts, and warned them not 
to truſt, that, in caſe of their fo offending, 
they ſhould enjoy, for the future, the benefit 
of his mercy, as they had done hitherto, by 
ſuffering; only in t goods: for it was his. 
will that full juftice ſhould be done on all per- 
Jms duly convicted thereof,, as in the time of: 
lis grandfather Henry the firſts _ the 19 2208 of 
their eyes, and caſtration. | 
From hence it appears that the Lives of the 
three firſt Norman kings, relating to foreſts, 
had not been repealed or altered by this prince; 
but that his merey and goodneſs had prevented: 
a rigorous execution thereof; mulcts or for- 
feitures of the chattels of offenders againſt 
them having been accepted inſtead of the corpo- 
| * e een which had before been inflicted; 
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BOOK V. It likewiſe appears from the teſtimonry of wri- 
B. 184. ters contemporary with him, that the menace 
Neubrigenlis. of greater ſeverity, now thrown out, was 


never executed by him. Why: he choſe, by 


the harſhneſs of ſuch a declaration, to loſe the 
honour he had gained by the laudable cle- 


mency of his former proceedings, no reaſon 


is given. Probably he found, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the heavy mulcts impoſed for treſ- 


paſſes in his foreſts, the ſame practices ſtill 
continued: but no benefit which this odious 
threat could produce was a compenſation for 
the unpopularity of it; and if as a man he did 
well in not executing what he threatened, as 


a king he did ill in appearing to his e leſs 


humane than he was. 

Other clauſes in this edit prohibited the 
keeping of any bows, hounds, or greyhounds, 
within a royal foreſt, or the purlieus thereof, 
without a warrant from the king, or from 
ſome other perſon who had power to grant it, 
and the ſelling or deſtroying woods within the 


precincts of ſuch foreſt; but allowed earls, 


barons, and freeholders, having ſuch woods, 
to take from thence what they wanted for 
their neceſſary uſes, without waſte, and with 


the view of the king's foreſters. Theſe were 


ordered to ſuperintend the foreſters of knights 


and others who had woods within his foreſts, 
and to take care that the woods were not de- 


ftroyed ; and notice was given to the owners, 


that, if ſuch deſtruction happened, the amends 
would be taken from them and from their. 
lands, 


„% „„ as we A > oa wr a v0 > ©, ot e eg  OQ > = > >; xv 
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lands, not from any other perſon. The king's BOOK v. 
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foreſters were to ſwear that they would obſerve I 5. 7 

this aſſiae to the utmoſt of their power, a 

not vex any knights, or other honeſt men, in 

the enjoyment of thoſe rights which the king 

granted to them in his foreſts. 

It was well for the nation, when the * 

ters of King John and Henry the Third ren- 

dered that mitigation of the Norman foreſt 

laws, which under Henry the Second was 

only a favour held during his pleaſure, the 

legal right of the ſubject. It may be inferred der — 

from thoſe charters, that ſome enlargements of charter and 

the bounds of the royal foreſts had been made r of the 

during the reign of this prince; but they diſ- | 
tinguiſhed between the afforeſtings under him 

| and thoſe under the two ſucceeding kings, by 

ordering all the latter to be inſtantly disforeſ- 

ted, unleſs they were of woods confeſſedly be- 

, I longing to the royal demeſne; whereas the 
former were to be viewed, and it was to be 

bound by the inquiſition of a Jury, whether 

they were encroachments on the rights of 

others, or were not. It is probable that ſome 

f were ; yet not, I preſume, from any defire in 

a this king to invade with the hand of power 
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the property of his ſubjects, but by the fault 
of thoſe officers who adminiſtred juſtice bet- 
ween him and the borderers in ſome of his 
foreſt courts. 

Soon after Chriſtmas, in this year eleven Benedidt 
hundred and eighty four, Richard had leave _ 
from his father to £9 into Poitou, which 

Vor. VI. * would 
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would not have been granted if the purpoſe 
' of transferring the dutchy of Aquitaine from 
him to john had not been now laid afide. 
While Henry was at Wincheſter; about the 
beginning of the year eleven hundred eighty 
five, the miniſters he had ſent to the em- 
peror and the pope, in behalf of the duke of 
Saxony, returned to him from Verona, with 


aà favourable anſwer to all his requeſts. Yet 


that prince did not uſe the liberty granted to 
him of returning into Wan, — ra end 


| oh this ear. 


Early in February ſathe affifirs called Henry 


. to Vork, and he had proceeded as far as Not- 


:  ringham on his way to that city, whien hear- 


ing that Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 

and the grand maſter of the knights -hoſpital- 
lers, were landed in England, he returned to- 
wards London, and met them at Reading. 
The patriarch weeping, threw himſelf at his 
feet, and addreſſed him in words to this effect: 
My lord the king, - our Lord Jeſus Chr. ij 
calls you, and the ' cries of bis +people invite 
you, to the defence of the "Holy Land. Be- 
Hold the keys of its forts,” which the king and 
nobles of” the realm tranſmit to you by me, be- 
cauſe you are the only one, in whoni, under 
God, they place their truſt and hope of thei 
| preſervation. Come then, fir, and delay not u 


deliver us out of the hands of our enemies: for- 


aſmuch* as Saladin, the chief” enemy of the cri); 
of Chriſt, and all the nations round about us, 
arrogantly boaſt, that they will ſpeedily * 


or King H ENRY II. 
the Holy Land {which God avert. ) At the 


end of his ſpeech Henry . took him by the 


hand, and raiſed him up, ſaying, © May our 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only powerful king, be 
the defender of his people, and we, aſſiſted by 
him, to whom. honour and glory belong, will (as 
far as we are able co-operate with him there- 
in.” After theſe words he received from the 
hands of. the Patriarch the keys of Jeruſalem 
and of all the principal forts belonging to that 
realm, with thoſe of the ſepulchre in which 
Chrift had been buried, and the royal banner, 
as a mark that the king of Jeruſalem com- 
mitted to him the chief command of his forces : 
but all theſe he ſoon afterwards returned to 
the cuſtody of the prelate who had brought 
them, till he ſhould have the advice of his 


biſhops and nobles 1 this affair. There 
was likewiſe delivered to 


im, by the ſame 
hand, a letter from Pope Lucius, exhorting 
him to conſider the great and imminent dan- 
ger, that a land, which had been conſecrated 


by the blood of Chriſt ſhed upon it, ſhould be 
polluted by the filth of Mahometan ſuperſtition, 
and after having been freed from the yoke of 
the infidels, with many labours and perils, by 
his glorious predeceſſors, ſhould now again be 
ſubjected to their tyranny : for the preventing 


of which irreparable loſs to the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, his Holinefs urged him to receive theſe 
_embafladors, as ſent from Chrift himjeif, and 
concluded the exhortation with gently remind- 


ing him of the vow he had made, and re- 


commending it to his wiſdom and ſerious me- 
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. _HISTORY or Tux LIFE 
ditation to ponder with himſelf, how his con- 
ſcience would be able to anſwer on that point 
to the infallible and tremendous judgement of 
Ld: -... 85 1 | 

Such indeed was the ſtate of the Holy Land 
at this time, that without the intervention of 
extraordinary aid from the European powers 
it could not be ſaved. Since the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, when Lewis and 
Henry had joined in promiſing to defend it, 
the circumſtances of it had continually changed 
from bad to worſe. Baldwin the Fourth, 


» who reigned over it, and had been always in- 
1.2. firm, was, ſoon after he attained to the full 
age of manhood, afflicted with a leproſy, 
which obliged him, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty, to retire from all buſineſs, 
and commit his realm to a regent, in the ap- 


pointment of whom he ſuffered his affeRions 
to impoſe on his judgement. The earl of 


' Tripoly, who had held that arduous poſt 


with no ſmall reputation, in the nonage of 


this prince, was not called to it now; but the 
choice of Baldwin fell on Guy de Luſignan, 


who, having treacherouſly murdered the earl 
of Saliſbury in Poitou, had fled from the 


Jjuſtice of King Henry the Second, in the year 


eleven hundred and fixty-eight, and had found 


an aſylum in the court of Jeruſalem, where, 
after ſome time, the beauty of his perſon, 


more than any other merit, endeared him to 


Sibylla, the king*: eldeſt fiſter, and the wi- 


cow of William Long{word, ſecond ſon of the 


marquis 
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marquis of Montferrat, This princeſs, in the BOOK V. 


t year eleven hundred and eighty, prevailed on X P. 1185. 

f her brother, whoſe favour her lover had gained, 3 
to let her marry that lord without the conſent 

] of the barons of his realm. The ſame in- 


f. fluence which induced him to approve of fo 
8 unequal and ſo improper a match, was alſo 
1 the cauſe of his now entruſting Guy with the 
0 adminiſtration of his realm, only reſerving 


, to himſelf the city of Jeruſalem and a penſion 

Jof ten thouſand crowns of gold. But, ſoon 

, afterwards, thinking that the air of Jeruſalem 

4 encreaſed his diſtemper, he deſired to exchange 

Il that city for Tyre, which the regent, with 

„ no leſs folly than ingratitude, refuſed to grant. 

4 This incenſed him ſo much, that, reſuming Ty” us 
, the government, and aſſociating with himſelf}, _” 
1 the Gn of Sibylla by her firſt huſband, an in- 

s fant of no more than five years old, he took © 

of from Luſignan all power, and the hopes of 

Rl ſucceeding to the crown of Jeruſalem, which, 


of by creating him ear] of Joppa and Aſcalon, 
je (a dignity appropriated to the preſumpti ve 
1, heir) he hed before given to him. The great 
i council, deſirous of any alteration which would 
e free them from a maſter they did not eſteem, 
a1 gladly concurred in this act; nor did Sibylla 
d oppoſe it, being ſenſible that his power could 


e, not then be maintained againſt her brother's 
» will, and wiſhing thus to ſecure the crown 
0 to her ſon. But the aſſociation of a child to 
i- the government gave no ſtrength to the king- 
ze dom, nor any help to the king, whole life was 


is 2s. Ls _ moſt 
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BOOK V. almoſt extinguiſhed. A ſtate ſo ruled x was in 
Tee danger, without. any external foe, of deſtroy- 


* 
9 


Benedict. 
Abbas, 


Hoveden, 


ing itſeif; and, while this was ſo weak, it's 
moſt formidable enemy ſtrengthened himſelf 
by new conqueſts. In the year eleven hun- 


dred and eighty- three, Saladin made himſelf 


maſter of the city of Aleppo and it's whole 
principality ; after which acquiſition, all Syria 
being his, except what belonged to the king- 


dom of Jeruſalem, the great danger of this 


alſo becoming his prey forced Sibylla, who 
governed in the name of her brother and of 
her infant ſon, to call the earl of Tripoly to 
the adminiſtration, with the title of regent. 
That prince, well diſcerning the urgent ne- 
ceſſity of a foreign aſſiſtance, and believing, 
on good grounds, that none ſo effectual could 
any where be obtained as from Henry, king 


of England, ſent the embaſſy above-mentioned, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty Four, 


ut ordered the embaſſadors to go by Rome, 
and endeavour to procure the pope's interceſ- 


ſion to forward their buſineſs, which Lucius 


the Third, whom they found at Verona, very 
willingly granted to them, by writing to 
Henry the . letter on that ſubject, of which l 
have given the contents. 1 

On the firſt Sunday of Lent in the year 
cleven hundred and eighty-five, a great coun- 


eil, to which the king of Scotland was ſum- 


moned, with all the barons of that realm, 
now ſubjected to England, met at London, 
to conſult with their ſovereign on this matter, 


5 and 
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and (as ſome writers fay) unanimouſly came to BOOK L, 
this reſolution, that it would be proper for A P. 1185, 
Henry to adviſe thereupon with his liege lord, 
the king of France. Indeed for him to have 
taken upon himſelf the whole burthen of de- 
fending the Holy Land, without the aid of 
that monarch, who had promiſed to join him, 
would have been moſt 3 improper. But others Rite Imag, 
tell us, that, after long deliberation, whether - aaa a 
it would be moſt adviſable for the king, to Chron. 
ſuccour in perſon the people of Jeruſalem, or 
continue to govern the kingdom of England 
according to his coronation oath, the whole 
aſſembly reſolved, that o rule his own ſubjefts 
with due moderation, and to defend them from 
foreign enemies, was more expedient and much 
more for the good of bis ſoul, than to riſk his 
perſon in taking care of a people in the. Eofjt, 
A moit wie determination, Which, had it 
been adhered to in the following reigy, would 
have ſaved Henry's ſueceſſor, and the whole 
Engliſh nation, from many great evils! 
The patriarch, who was preſent at this con- 
ſultation, together with his collegue, the maſter 
of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, deſired 
that Prince Richard, or Geoffry Plantagenet, 
| might, as the parliament judged. it inexpedient, 
at this time, for King Henry, their father, to 
go to the Holy Land, be ſent thither in his 
| Read + but, as they both were in France, na- 
thing could be reſolved on, with relation tp 
them, in their abſence. Vet, leſt it ſhould be 
Thought, at this embaſſy from Jeruſalem had Gervaſe, 
| e + been 
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BOOK v. been wholly unſucceſsful, many E ngliſhmen 

. g, Were allowed to inliſt chemſelves — the 
war by receiving the eroſs from the hands of the 
patriarch, and Henry promiſed a ſubſidy of 
fifty thouſand marks, e equivalent to one of five 
| Kindred thouſand pounds ſterling given in theſe 


v. Rymer's days. He had likewiſe by a will made at Wal- 


Ease TE tham, in the year eleven hundred and eighty» 
tip. . two, bequeathed to the general defence of the 


| 2 it allo in Holy Land five thouſand marks, over and 


the Appendix. above another ſum, not ſpecified in the will, 
which he had committed to the cuſtody of the 


maſters of the temple and hoſpital in Jeruſalem, 
ſome time before, to be 7 for that pur 


poſe, unleſs he ſhould in his life-time reſume the 


iran lation we have of the enſuing cruſade, ſays, it 


4..c.12- was reported that this money, remitted by de- 
grees, through the courſe of many years, 
amounted in the whole to thirty thouſand 
marks, which afterwards were laid out in many 

uſeful ſervices, and particularly in defending 

the city of Tyre. There was alſo in the will 

a 3 begueß of ten thouſand marks to the 

two religious houſes of the templars and hoſpi- 


fi de Vine- depoßt. An hiſtorian, who wrote the beſt re- 


Ne, * tallers, and of five thouſand more to all the 


other con vents and hoſpitals in Jeruſalem: fo 
expenſive to England was the zeal of this king 
for the welfare of that city, or his ſubmiſſion 


great 


8 2 „e HM 6 J ²˙ð1¹ ˙ ²·¹¹⁰iNu˙¹ w mU:m. Das. ito . . a0 ans a ad a. Ada 


to the penance which the pope had laid upon him 
for having given occaſion to the murder of 
Becket ! All the reſt of this teſtament conſiſted 


A pious 21s or charitable deviſes, amounting, to 
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great ſums; the beft-direed of which were BOOK v. 
three hundred ＋ of gold to 2 AD. 1185. 
iage portions for poor young women of free | 
— in England, 5 to the ſame 
uſe in Normandy, and a hundred in Anjou, 
with ſome legacies left to houſes for the recep- 
tion of lepers m England and Normandy. At 
the concluſion the king adjures his ſons on the 
fealty they owed to him, and on the oath they 
had taken, to ſee the whole firmly and invio- 
lably obſerved, under the pain of incurring his 
malediction. He alſo laid an injunction upon all 
his prelates, archbiſhops and bithops, in England 
and beyond the ſea, that, conformably to theoath 
which they had taken to him, and their duty to 
him and to God, they ſhould excommunicate 
all who ſhould preſume to infringe any article 
of his will ; and notified to them (which is very 
remarkable) that the pope had confirmed it un- 
der bis hand and ſeal, and had denounced an 
anathema againſt any by whom it ſhould be ob- 
firufteq or infringed. © | | 
The donations of lands or revenues made to 
Prince John in the convention of the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, between the 
king and his ſons, were not mentioned in this 
will, hut left to ſtand on the ſanction given to 
them in that aR. Ws | 
Soon after the breaking up of the great council Benedict. 
aſſembled on the affair of the holy war, the 3 : 11. 
| king held another in his caſtle of Windſor, TOY r : 
0 wherein he gave to the king of Scotland the 
earldom of Huntington, eſcheated to the crown 


by 


— 
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BOOK v. by the death of Simon de Senlis earl of Norths 
a ampton, without iſſue. Many others laid 


claim to it, on different titles, and, agreeably 
to the ſcandalous practice of that age, made 
large offers to Henry for permiſſion to proſe- 
cute their ſuit in his court: but, whether he 
thought that the Scotch royal family had 
clearly the beſt right, or weighed the queſtion 
in the ſcales of policy, not of juſtice, he reſto- 
red to William the earldom which that king 
and his brother David, infeoffed in it by him, 
had formerly enjoyed many years, till on ac- 
count of the unjuſtifiable part they had taken 
in the young king Henry's rebellion, it was 
given to Simon, the late earl of Northampton, 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- four. 
William now renewed the grant he had made 
before to his brother, who held it of him 
„ 

In this council Prince John was knighted by 
his father, who ſent him from thence into 
Ireland, to govern that ifle, under him, as a 
feudal dominion, according to the reſolution 
declared in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 
.. ty-ſeven, The jealouſy of Hugh de Lacy's 
affecting an independent and regal power in 
in that country, which was the cauſe of his 
being recalled into England in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty- one, had been fo far re- 
moved, that after an abſence of ſix or ſeven 
months, he was ordered to return, and rein- 
ſtated in his poſt of deputy; but Henry ſent 
over with him a truſty eccleſiaſtic, named Ro- 

bet 


* * 1 
r ee a 
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ert de Salop, to affiſt him as a counſellor, and BOOK v. 

to be in reality an authoriſed ſpy on his con- Neubrigentis 

duct. Notwithſtanding this curb, he ſo ad- l. iij. c. 4. 

miniſtred the government, that, although he — 1 * 

ſerved the crown well in bridling the Iriſh c. 19. 

with forts, of which he built a great number, 

and alluring them with good uſage to return 

to the lands which they had . deſerted, 

the former ſuſpicions of his ambitious deſigns 

were continually ſtrengthened. For he o_ 

to himſelf the general love of that nation, 

his courteſy to the people and familiarity wich 

their chiefs, whoſe pride the greater diſtance, 

at which they had been kept by moſt of his 
redeceſſors, had extremely offended. Nor did 

be fail to attach very ſtrongly to his ſervice 

the Engliſh under his banner, by large and 

liberal grants, giving to them even lands that 

belonged to the crown in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. With the Geraldine family, diſtin- 

guilhec by their valour, and much beloved 

by the troops, he made a cloſe alliance, mar- 

rying his niece to one of them, namely Meyler 
Fitz-Henry, whoſe veins were full both of 

Welſh and Engliſh royal blood. The ſtrength 

he gained by this match enabled him to con- 


troul all the other Engliſh nobles inhabiting 
Ireland, and to treat them as his ſubjects. 


Indeed it appears that his talents for govern- 


ment were much ſuperior to theirs, and that 


Henry, in committing the care of the realm to 


him, would have made a wiſe choice, if it were 
 fafe for a king to have a lieutenant very able 


and 
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BOOK V. and great, in a part of his empire remote from 
, his own eye, and not fully reduced under the 

power of laws. | OED. 
Hiver * Ex- From the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
Se en ſeven, when the province of Cock or South 
Tri Annals, Munſter had been equally parted between Milo 
S Tiecrnack, de Cogan and Robert Fitz-Stephen, they had 
ad ann, 1182. quietly governed it, in good harmony with 
- each other, and conſtant peace with the natives, 
during almoſt five years. Before the end of 
that term, in, the year eleven hundred and 
eighty- two, a conference being appointed by 
Mio de Cogan, with ſome Engliſh at Water- 
ford, upon a plam near Liſmore, while he 
waited for them there, a band of Iriſh armed 
with axes, under a chieftain of that country, 
named Mac Tyre, at whoſe houſe he had been 
aſked to lodge that night, ſuddenly coming 
behind him, murdered him and five knights 
who were careleſsly fitting by his' ſide on the 
graſs. Among theſe was a young and valiant 
on of Fitz-Stephen, lately married to Cogan's 
Hibern. Ex- daughter. The news of their death had been 
hardly. brought to that lord, When he was 
himſelf befieged in Cork by vaſt multitudes 
of the Iriſh, who under Dermod Mac Car- 
thy, and almoſt all the other heads of clans in 
thoſe parts, had joined Mac Tyre, whom 
they either had inſtigated to commit this 
murder, or defired to protect from the ven- 
geance of the Engliſh, as ſoon as they heard 
the deed was done. But Raymond Fitz- 
Gerald, being appriſed of the danger his uncle 
IS - | Was 


_ or RING HENRY H. =. _ 
was in, took ſhipping at Wexford with twenty BOOK V. 
E brave Engliſh knights, and a hundred ſoldier ND” 
more, partly horſemen, partly archers, and 
failed along the coaſt to Cork, which on the 
| fide of the ſea was entirely open, as the Iriſh 
| had no fleet. This ſuccour enabled Fitz- 
| Stephen to repel the aſſaults of the enemy, 
| and forced their chiefs to a peace. It does not 
appear that Mac Tyre was delivered up to 


" WW jultice, as he ought to have been; but great 
numbers of the Iriſh are faid to have fallen in 
the ſeveral actions after Raymond's arrival; 
| and ſome of them left the country, among 
whom it is probable this traitor might fly from 
the puniſhment due to his crime, if he was 
not among the ſlain. wy” 
| When intelligence came to King Henry Hibern. Ex- 
| in England of the death of Milo de Cogan, - oj * 
he ſent Richard, the brother of the deceaſed, 
who was an officer not inferior to him either 
in courage or conduct, to be joined with Fitz- 
Stephen (as Milo bad been) in the government 
of Cork, and to carry over with him a hand 
of choſen ſoldiers, for a preſent recruit to the 
garriſon of that town. An additional force 
came from Wales, at the end of February in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty- three, 
under the conduct of Philip Barry, a nephew 
of Fitz- Stephen, for the defence of the pro- 
vince. Thus tranquillity was reſtored to the 
Engliſh colony in South _—_— 
The Iriſh annals inform us, that, in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-three, a civil 2H 
oy | war IF 
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BOOK. V. war breaking out between Roderick, king of 


—— Conaught, and his ſon Conor Manmoy, the 


father agreed to compoſe this unnatural quar- 


rel, and reſtore peace to his cquntry by retiring 


+ <Þ 


to a convent. This Iriſh monarch was moſt 
Unhappy in his children. He had puniſhed 
the revolt of one of his ſans by putting out 
that prince's eyes, and was now depoſed by 
another. "4 EPO 


* 


Hibern. Ex- About the beginning. of September in the 


pugn. C. 24+ 22 


year eleven hundred and eighty- four, à reſo- 


lution being taken, by Henry and his council, 


to recal Hugh de Lacy a ſecond time into 
9 Philip de Worceſter, a courtier much 
in 


avour with the king and eſteemed a good 


ſoldier, was ſent into Ireland to govern that 
kingdom as deputy to Henry and his ſon Prince 
lohn, attended by a troop of forty. knights. 
J 0o this gentleman Lacy reſigned the govern- 
ment, and together with that the cuſtody of 


Iriſh Annals, 


- 
* 


:whic 


o 


the capital, but found ſome excuſe for not 
going to England, and retired into Meath, of 
province Henry's grant had made him 


lord. The firſt act of his ſucceſſor in the ad- 


miniſtration of the realm was to reſume all 
the lands of the royal demeſne which he had 


alienated from it and given to his friends. This 


being done without any oppoſition from him, 
that lord, in the year eleven hundred and 


* 


by 
* 
* 


 eighty-five, went, at the head of the army of 


the chown, into the province of Ulſter. 

Donald O'Lachlyn, prince (or petty king) of 
Tyrone, having {ſubdued a rebellion within his 
= 9 wy V 


\- 


or Kine HENRY II. 


and eighty-two, led his forces to make war 
againſt John de Curcy, with whom he had a 
ſharp conflict, but in the end was defeated. 


This battle, which was fought at Dunbo in 


Antrim, - broke the ſtrength. of the Iriſh,” and 


reduced all thoſe parts under the power of the 
But it was requiſite that the na- 


conqueror. | 
tives of the whole realm of Ulſter, who hither- 
to had not ſeen any general of the Engliſh 


3 except John de Curcy, ſhould be taught by 


the — — of a lord lieutenant among them, 
at the head of a royal army, that there was in 
Ireland another officer, inveſted by king Hen- 
ry and his ſon with a power ſuperior to that 
baron's, and who was able to make himſelf 
obeyed, as well by him as by them. Philip 


de Worceſter therefore marched into the heart 
of this province, and met with no reſiſtance. 
At Armagh be obtained, or (as Giraldus 


Cambrents: fays).extorted from the clergy, a 

tribute of ſome gold, on what pretence we 
know not; but that hiſtorian complains of it 
as an execrable ſacrilege. Perhaps it was a fine 


for their havi ing aided O'Lachlyn in the late 
war againft Curcy, or their proportion of a ge- 
neral tribute demanded from all the Iriſh in 
Ulſter, as an acknowledgement of the ſove- 
reignty of the crown of England over them, 


in like manner as all the other provinces in the 


iſland were tributary to Henry by virtue of 
former conventions. 


deputy went to Down-Patrick, John de Curcy's 


From Armagh. the lord 


+ | head 


Ro 
own diſtri; had, in the year eleven hundred BOO ee V. 


” — 
-- 
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BOOK v. head , and having ſettled, to his mind, 


the king's affairs in that country, he left it, as 


before, under Curcy's guard and rule, and 
returned to Dublin before the end of March. 
Hibers. Ex- It has already been ſald that Lawrence 


Benedict, year eleven hundred and eighty- one; to whom, 


* + i. on the recommendation of Henry, ſucceeded an 
an 1182. Englifhman, whoſe name was Cumin, and who 
Hoveden, ad had been chaplain to that prince. The election 
cund. ann. was made at Eveſham in Worceſterſhire, by 
| ſome of the clergy of the city. of Dublin, de- 
puted to chuſe him. The next year he received 

prieſts orders at Velitri from Pope Lucius the 

Third, and was afterwards conſecrated arch- 

biſhop of Dublin by that pontiff at Rome. In 

the year eleven hundred and eighty- four the 

king ſent him into Ireland, where he remained 


Hibern. Ex- till John came. On the laſt day of March in 


ber. the year eleven hundred and eighty-five that 
Iriſh Annals, prince went from Pembroke, conducted by the 


ad ann. 1185. grand juſticiary, Glanville, to embark in Mil- 


Diceto, col. 


626. ford Haven, where a fleet of ſixty ſhips was 
3 prepared to tranſport a large body of cavalry, 


four hundred of which were knights, and an- 
other of foot, that were archers. With this 
army, which, added to the Engliſh forces in 
Ireland, appeared more than fufficient to efta- 
bliſh his power over all the inhabitants of that 
ifle, he arrived at Waterford on the firſt of 


April. The archbiſhop of Dublin and other 


Engliſh lords received him at his landing. 
Theſe fwore fealty to him; and ſoon after- 
N wards 
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wards many chieftains of the Iriſh in thoſe BOOK V. 
parts, who had always lived quietly under T 1185. 
the Englith government from the time of their 
firſt {ſubmitting themſclves to it, waited on 
bim! in Waterford, and congratulated him on 

TE bappy arrival among them, acknowledging 
bim as their lord, and giving him ' what they. 
called Ch [5 of peace. But he and the young Hibern. Ex- 
nobles who attended upon him received them?" = ow 
with deriſion, and ſome of theſe were ſo rude 
as to pull them by their beards, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient mode of their country, 
different from that of the Normans and En- 
. in thoſe days, they wore long and chick. 
nciviliſ-d nations are proud, and more pa- 
tiently bear oppreſſion from foreigners than 
ridicule and contempt. The Iriſh, who thought 
very highly of themſelves, and fill more highly 
of their anceſtors, whoſe cuſtoms they follow= 
ed, were much enraged at this treatment. 
Thoſe to whom the offence had been impru- 
dently given withdrew chemſclves and the peo- 
ple of their clans or ſepts from their places of 
abode, as ſoon as they could, and took refuge 
in the territory of Donald O'Brian, prince 
(or king) of Limerick; to whom, and to 
Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, (who 
ftill retained the title of king of Cork) and 

to Roderick O' Conor king of Conaught, who, 
on this occaſion, had come out of bis ſpiritual re- 
treat, they poured forth their complaints, with a 
warm indignation, againſt John and his courtiers, 
repreſenting him as a boy, ſurrounded by other 


boys, who were his only counſellors, from 
Vor. * 2 whom 
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"BOOK v. whom no mature counſels, no ſteadineſs, no 
A. B. 1185. ſecurity to the Iriſh nation, could be hoped 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Hoveden. 


for: but worſe inſults, worſe injuries, muſt 
daily expected, if theſe were tamely endur- 

The three princes could not doubt, that, 
1 thoſe of their countrymen who had always 
been peaceable and loyal to the Engliſh were 
treated in ſuch a manner, they, who by fre- 


ee revolts had drawn on themſelves the re- 


entment of that nation, would have greater 
evils to fear: for which reaſon, inſtead of 
going to wait on John and ſwearing fealty to 


him, as they had intended to do, they pledged 


their faith to each other, that, laying aſide 
their own quarrels, they would join to aſſert, 
at the peril of their lives, the ancient liberty, 
rights, and honour of their country. So im- 
portant to a prince, in the outſet of his govern- 
ment, are all his words and actions, and the 
conduct of thoſe who are about his perſon ! 
All that authority over the minds of the Iriſh, 
which the courteſy, gravity, and prudence of 
Henry, during his abode in their ifland, had 
happily gained, was loſt in a few days by 
the petulant levity of John and his courtiers; 


the good will of that people, on which Henry 
| had deſired to eſtabliſn his dominion, being 


roftantly turned into a national hatred ! 
Of the events of the war which followed 


| this league the abbot of Peterborough and Ho- 
veden have left this ſhort account, that John 
loſt, in many conflicts, which he had with 


the Iriſh, almoſt his whole army; the preatelt 
n part 


Gr yay ww 


gone into the enemy's ſervice ; which deſertion 
was cauſed by his having with-held from them, 
and applied to other uſes, the money due for 


was with him in Ireland, imputes his bad ſuc- Expugn. Lit, 
ceſs, not to any of his Englith ſoldiers deſert- © 35. 


ing to the Iriſh, but to his being ill adviſed, 
ill ſerved, and ill obeyed. 


care of the government and chief commands of 


{killed in the arts of peace than of war, who 
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part of it having forſaken his f and BOOK. v. 
A. D. 1185 


their wages. But Giraldus Cambrenſis, Who Eiben. 


This author ſays that he gave the lands of 
ſome Iriſh, who, from the firſt entrance of 
d itz-Stephen and Strongbow into their coun- 

„ had faithfully ſerved the Engliſh, to ſome 
of the new comers whom he had brought over 

1 1 him; the effect of which was, that the 
former, by the knowledge they had gained 
while they lived in familiar acquaintance with 
the Engliſh, became uſeful informers and 
guides to the enemy in all attempts againſt 


them: Tha the committed the cuſtody of the Bm 
maritime' cities and caſtles, with the diſtricts iÞ 
adjacent, and the receipt of the tributes, which 17 
ſhould have ſupplied the public ſervices, to 4 


thoſe who threw them away in uſeleſs ex- 
pences, to maintain their own riots : That the 


the army were entruſted by him to men better 


— —— 


conſequently did nothing againſt the enemy; "i 
and that all his houſhold troops, purſuing the 5 
example ſet by their leaders, paſſed moſt 
of their time in the towns on the ſea-coaſt, 
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BOOK v. given up to intemperance with women and 
. Plisg Wine, while the frontiers were expoſed, with- 
out proper guards, to continual attacks, de- 
predations, and burnings. The ſame writer 

adds, that the Welſh and Eng liſh ſoldiers 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, to whoſe valour the 
conqueſt of that country was owing (ſo far as 
it had been conquered) were unemployed by 
this prince, who, from a jealouſy of their 
chiefs, Was unwilling to call them to join in 
any action with thoſe he had brought over, or 
ever to alk their advice; which they ſeeing, 
and repining that their ſervices ſhould be ſlighted, 
or their fidelity doubted, retired and were klent, 
while the want of their aid, and the ignorance, 
Noth, and debauchery of thoſe whom John em- 

ployed or conſulted, entirely ruined his affairs. 
Be” From, the Iriſh annals we learn, that pre- 
| ſently after the arrival of John, Roderick 
O' Conor, aſſiſted by Donald O'Brian, his half- 
brother, and the Engliſh of Munſter, came 
out of the monaſtery, into which the rebellion 
"of his ſon, Conor Manmoy, had forced him to 
retire, and recovered his throne from that 
TINCe, with whom he made ſome agreement, 
dhe articulags of which are not told. But the 
"annals ſay tha PBrian, in the war which ſuc- 
cceded to this peace, defeated the Engliſh, and 

at. an officer much in favour Wh John, | 
"whom they call his foſter-brother, was ſlain in 
the battle. They Iikewiſe add that John ſent 
"heavy complaints into England agzinſt Hugh 
ey. obo could not bear to have bis govern- 
ment 
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ment of Ireland ſuperſeded by him, and uſed his BO K V. 
utmoſt endeavours to firip him of his regal rights. —— 
From theſe words we may infer that one pri- 
cipal cauſe of John's misfortunes in Ireland was 
the diſcontent” of this lord, who, by his ex- 
tenſive connexions, and the ſuperiority of his 
talents, was able to obſtru& all the meaſures 
of that prince, and to diſgrace him in all his 
undertakings. Certain it 1s that King Henry, Hibern. Ex- 
on the accounts he received of the ſtate of 298% |: 
things in that iſland, thought it neceſſary to Benedict. 

recal his ſon from thence, and to give the entire Abbas. Hove- 
adminiſtration of government, with the chief — 
command of the 83 to the brave John de 

Curcy. On the ſeventeenth of December, in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty- five, the 

prince returned into England. But, before I 
relate the enſuing tranſactions in that country 

or in Ireland, notice muſt be taken of ſome 
preceding events, which, during the courſe of i 
this year, had happened abroad. ps 

On the ſixteenth of April, King Henry, ac- Benedict. 

| e iO! ? . IJ 4 1 Abbas. 
companied by the patriarch of Jeruſalem and oreden, 
many Engliſh lords, paſſed from ; Dover tO ut ſupra. 
Whitſand, and from thence into Normandy. 

The king, on his firſt arrival in that dutchy, 
aſſembled his troops with all offible expedi- 
tion, 1n order to force his fon Richard, who, 
while he (the king) was in England, had ra- 
| vaged the territories of Geoffrey in Bretagne, 
and {till perſiſted in that unnatural war, to lay 
down his arms. What new quarrel had ſo foon - 
diſturbed the reconciliation between theſe two 


"3 princes, 
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BOOK V. princes, which their father had made in the 


A. D. 1185. 


year eleven hundred and eighty- four, no ac- 
count is given to us in any hiſtory of thoſe 
times. All we know is, that Richard was cer- 
tainly the ag ggreſſor, and had acted againſt bis 
father's prohibition 1 in thus attacking his bro- 
ther. It was probably at the head of ſome mer- 
cenary troops (the ready inſtruments of all evil) 
that he made theſe incurſions; but, whatever 
his forces were, he ſeemed diſpoſed to reſiſt his 


father's commands, and maintain himſelf in 


Poitou independent of that monarch, who 
thereupon had recourſe to an extraordinary me- 
thod of reducing him to obedience. He ſent 
him a mandate, which ordered him to give up 
the dutchy of Aquitaine to his mother, Queen 
Eleanor, who then was in Normandy ; and it 
was notified to him, that, if this was not done 
without delay, a great army ſhould march to 
put her in poſſeffion of her inheritance, and 


chaſtiſe his rebellion againſt her and his father 


with a red of iron, On receiving this order, 


N Richard, by the advice of all his friends, ſub- 


mitted quietly to it, and returned to his father 8 
court in Normandy. 

From this proceeding it ſeems, that 15 
though Henry, by virtue of his marriage with 
Eleanor, was earl of Poitou and duke of 
Aquitaine, yet her right in that earldom and 
the other parts of the dutchy remained entire; 
and he himſelf judged that Richard would not 


diſpute her claim; as in fact he did not. But 


how Eleanor could find means to prevail on her 
huſband 


or KING HENRY II. 


huſband to let her make that claim, or what BOOK v. 
— — 
A. D. 1185. 


induced him to it, if it was his own deſire, 
one cannot eaſily ſee, For, after what ſhe had 
done, it was not prudent or ſafe to let her be free 
from all controul, and entruſted with the exer= 
<iſe of ſovereign power over her natural ſub- 
Je :&s. Perhaps he took this method of ſepara- 
ting from her as the gentleſt he could find, 
permitting her to live upon her own domains, 
rather than where he reſided, and where her 
eyes, which be knew to be exceedingly pier- 
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cing, might too narrowly inſpe& every part 


of his conduct. 

A conference was ſoon afterwards held on 
the borders of France and 1 Normandy, be- 
tween Henry and Philip, concerning the aid to 


be given to the Holy Land, on the prefling 


inſtances of TA 5k the patriarch of Jeruſa- 
lem, who attended them at this meeting. They 
both promiſed large ſupplies of money and 
men; but the patriarch, who deſired that one 
of Henry 's ſons (if the king himſelf could not 
900 mould be inſtantly ſent on this ſervice, being 
diſappointed in this, the principal object of his 


Hoveden. 
Hibern. Ex- 


pugn. I. ii. 


negociations, departed much diſcontented, and 


about the end of June, in this year eleven hun- 

dred and eighty- five, returned to Jeruſalem, 
which he filled with great diſmay, by putting 
an end to the hopes, conceived before in that 
city, and entertained by himſelf, of his bringing 
thither a prince of the Angevin family, to 
take the command over all the nobility there, 
whoſe compe titions with each other, from near- 
Q 4 ly 


2 


e 
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A. D. 1185. 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden, 
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ly equal pretenſions, now weakened the whole 
ſtate. Soon aſter his arrival, a knight tem- 
plar,, born in England, and rand Robert de 


St. Alban, being afraid that the Holy Land, 


in its preſent bad condi ion, could not long be 
defended againſt Saladin, who was then at 
Damaſcus preparing to invade it, deſerted to 


that prince, and having gained credit with him 


by openly embracing the Mahometan faith. 
propoſ:d to him a project, which ſeemed ſo 


well contrived, and ſo likely to do him a moſt 
important ſervice, that he married this apoſtate 


to a daughter of his ſiſter, and put under his 
command a powerful army, two parts of which 
were detached, in ſeparate bodies, to ravage 
ſeveral diſtricts of he realm of Jeruſalem, on 
each fide of that city, but at ſome diſtance 


from it. The alarm of theſe attacks drawing 


thither the chief ſtrength of all the Chriſtian 


troops, and the capital being left inſufficiently 
guarded, as Robert had foreſcen, he led his 
third diviſion, unoppoſed by any enemy, di- 
realy to the gates. But, while he was there 


expecting an a ſwer to his ſummons, with 


much confidence that the place would be in- 


ſtautly yielded 40 him, the ſmall garriſon 


which was in it, and fome of the braveſt of 


the citizens, taking with tiem a roſs, believed 
to be that on which dur Saviour had ſuffered, 


ſallied forth on a ſudden, and, by a bald, 


unlocked for ch:rze ſo daunted the _—_ . 


that they fled in great confuſion, Many 
then were llain in their flight by che — * 
1 who 
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who aſcribed to the croſs, which they had BOOK v. 
uſed as their ſtandard, the victory they had Be 


gained. And, undoubtedly, it was helped 
by the enthuſiaſtic courage, which the fight of 
that object and the power they imagined it 
would have to aſſiſt them infuſed into their 
minds. Thus Jeruſalem was delivered from 
the danger of this treaſon: but the two de- 
tachments which Robert had ordered to invade 
other regions of Paleſtine, deſtroyed many 
places, particularly the towns of Jericho and 
Sebaſte, with all the open country adjacent 
thereunto, and the government was informed 
that Saladin himſelf now intended to lead ano- 
ther army into the Holy Land. With a view 
to gain time for the arrival of ſuccours from 
England, France, and other countries, where 
many barons and knights, by the exhortation 
of the pope- -and the patriarch Heraclius, bad 
been induced to take the croſs, the knights 
templars and hoſpitallers negotiated with the 
ſultan, and purchaſed of him a truce till the 
end of Eaſter next enſuing, for ſixty thou ſand 
beſants. Soon after this convention the king 
of Jeruſalem died, and left his crown to his 
nephew, the ſon of Sibylla, who being a child 
of no 'more than nine years old, his mother 
and father-in-law, Guy de Lufignan, really 
governed the kingdom. 

On the twenty fourth of November, in this 
year eleven hundred and eighty- five, died Pope 
Lucius the Third. His pontificite had been 
ſhort, yet long enough to decree (for the bet- 
ter- preventing the growth of Rs Which 
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BOOK V. alarmed the fee of Rome) that cs « con- 


a 


T5 i De victed of holding any opinions zgainſt the 


V. Concill faith ſhould be deprived of their orders, 
1% and of any bencfices they poſſeſſed, and be 
16 then delivered over to the ſecular power for 
condign puniſhment, if they did not make a 
publick abjuration of their errors, without de- 
lay, before the biſhop of the dioceſe to which 
they belonged. Laymen convicted, and not 
abjuring their errors, were er to be 
brought before the ſecular judge, and puniſhed 
by him. Perſons only ſuſpected, if they did 
not prove their innocence by a proper uſliti- 
_ cation, were to undergo the ſame pains : but 
thoſe who after abjuration, or juſtifying them- 
ſelves, had relapſed, were to be given up, with- 
out hope of any further hearing, to the ſecu- 
lar judge, for puniſhment. It appears that 
the puniſhment of hereticks at this time was 
5. gry burning alive: For I find in a French con- 
A br] Franc. temporary writer, that in the year eleven hun- 
Regis. dred and eigbty-three many ſuffered the tor- 
Pucheſne,t.v- ment of that moſt dreadful death in Flanders; 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, as legate from the 
pope, and the earl of F landers himſelf, affift 

ing in the judgement. 
That none might eſcape from the flames, 
| the council of Verona eſtabliſhed a general in- 
Concil. Gen. quifition, directing every. biſhop, by himſelf, 
x. ut ſuprà. his archdeacon, or other capable perſons, to 
viſit twice in a year thoſe places in his dioceſe 
which were ſuſpected to have any heretick 
in them, and oblige two. or three of the re- 
- tan 
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putable 6 or even the whole vicinage BOO 
(if it ſhould be thought proper) to certify TP 


upon oath, whether they knew of any ſuch, 


'or of any who held ſecret meetings, or led a 


different life from the generality of the catho- 
licks. If they did, they were ordered to de- 


nounce them to the biſhop, or the archdeacon ; 


one or other of whom was required to call 
before him the parties ſo accuſed. An oath 
was likewiſe to be taken, by earls, barons 
governors, and magiſtrates of all Kiln that 
they would aſſiſt the church in the execution 
of this decree, on pain, (if they failed to do 
it) of loſing their offices and being | incapaci- 
tated ever to hold any other. Any city, 
which ſhould oppoſe or negle& to obey the 
ſaid decree on the biſhop's requiſition; was 
to be deprived of all commerce with other 
towns and of the epiſcopal fee. All favourers 
of hereſy were to be noted with perpetual 


infamy, and deemed incapable of being advo- 


cates or witneſſes in a cauſe, or of exercifing 
any public function whatſoever. To this ini- 
quitous, cruel, and moſt unchriſtian ſyſtem of 
perſecution, the emperor was conſenting; and 
theſe were the firſt fruits of the union lately 
reſtored, by his reconciliation with ſee of 


Rome, between the imperial and pontifical 


owers |! 


On the tenth of March, in the year eleven Benedid. 
hundred and eighty-ſix, the kings of England 


and France had an interview Fat Gilors, in 


with 


Abbas. Hove 
den, ad ann. 
1186. Diceto, , 


which the affair of Richard's propoſed marriage cl. 630. 
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BOOK V. with the princeſs Adelais was reſumed by her 


— — 
A. D. 1186. 
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brother, who preſſed the concluſion of it, and 
extorted from Henry, who had no excuſe to 
make, a promiſe upon oath, that it ſhould be 
accompliſhed without any further unneceſſary 
delay. But ſome time was gained by the 


breaking out of a war, in which Richard was 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 


17. 
Gervaſe, 


col. 1547. 


employed. Henry altered the whole ſyſtem 
upon which he had proceeded the year before. 
Inſtead of keeping Richard out of Aquitaine, 
and leaving Eleanor there, he now ſent that 
prince thither, with a great ſum of money, 
and with orders to raiſe an army there, which 
he was to lead againſt the earl of Toulouſe. 

While thele preparations were making, at 
the end of the month of April, the king went 


into England, and took with him his queen, 


whom ſoon afterwards he again confined in a 
priſon, from which ſhe was not delivered till 


after his death, when Richard, her ſon, ſet her 


Robert de 


free. What occaſioned this change in he 


huſband's treatment of her, the very imper- 


fect accounts of this part of his life have given 
vs no intimation. Probably, therefore, her of- 
fence was not of political but a private na- 
ture; ſame ſeeret which the writers of thoſe 
times conld not penetrate, or were afraid to 
report. Our chronicles, which have left this 
matter ſo dark, afford us no better lights con- 


cerning the nature and origin of the quarre| 


Ifen Chron. With the earl of Toulouſe. Henry's claim to 
Norm. Pere that earldom, which had cauſed the former 
war between him and the earl, had been given 

py” — up, 


Daniel, ad 
ann. 1172. 
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up, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- BOOK V. 
ob, by an amicable agreement ; the earl TRY * 
ing himfelf to hold it as a fief of the dutchy 
of Aquitaine, under homage and fealty, by 
the ſervice of a hundred knights, and a yearly 
preſent of forty of the fineſt horſes in the 
country, Perhaps he had failed to ſend the 
ſtipulated force, at Henry's requiſition, on oc- 
cation of ſome late diſturbances in Poitou, 
other parts of the dutchy: but, whatever he Hoveden. 
had done to draw on himſelf this attack, Richard 

made it with ſuch a ſuperiority of valour and 
conduct, that, within a very ſhort time, the 
greater part of tae earldom was conquered by 

that prince. The earl, flying before him from 

one poſt to another, fent meſſage after meſ- 

ſage to implore the king of France, as his 
ſovereign and near kinſman, to give him ſome 
aſſiſtance in this extremity : but he could ob- 

tain none : from whence it may be inferred, 

either that Philip diſapproved the grounds of 

the war on his fide, or that powerful reaſons 
inclined that king, at this time, to avoid any 
quarrel with Henry and Richard. Indeed his 
interfering in favour of the earl might have 

given Henry a pretence to break off or delay 
Richard's marriage with his ſiſter, which nei- 

ther her honour, nor his, could longer endure 

ta have poſtponed. | ag 

f While the glory of Henry's arms was ſuſ- 


to bained and enereaſed in Aquitaine by his ſon, 

5 that king was in England, attending, with 

„his uſual, unwearied application, to the vari- 3 

en RE . i 1 . * . Wo 

4 ous affairs of that realm. His firſt care was iN 
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BOOK V. to fill the extraordinary number of epiſcopal 
1 ng ſees vacant there; xc," Lincoln, Cheſter, 
Hereford, Saliſbury, Exeter, Wincheſter, Car- 

liſle, and York. It has been mentioned be- 
fore, that, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-two, Geoffrey, Henry's natural fon 

by Roſamond Clifford, had been choſen bi. 

ſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards taking arms, 

for the defence of his father, did him eminent 

ſervice againſt the rebel lords in the northern 

parts of England. But though, as a ſoldier, 

he gained a great reputation, he was very de- 

ficient in his duty as a churchman, neglectin 

to be conſecrated, or even to take prieſts or- 

Benedict. ders, and yet enjoying the profits of his bi- 
. ſhoprick, till the year eleven hundred and 
386. eighty-one, when Pope Alexander the Third 
| {ent a mandate to Richard, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, which required that prelate to com- 
pel him, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, no longer 
| to defer what could not without ſcandal be 
any longer diſpenſed with; or to renounce 

| E his election. He choſe the latter, from a 
| Tenſe of his incapacity to ſuſtain the epiſco: al 
charge, or from a greater inclination to the 

nleaſures and liberty of a ſecular life. On his 
reſigning his fee, the office of chancellor was 

given to him by his father, with other reve- 
nues to the value of a thouſand marks a year 
| Ibidem, in Normandy and in England, equivalent 
| 40. to an income of ten thouſand pounds fterling 
=! "In this country at this time. But the vacancy 
| was not filled till the year eleven hundred and 
| . c i em 
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eighty- three ; and in the following year the new BOOK V. 
biſhop was tranflated to the archbiſhoprick of TR | 


Rouen; ſo this ſee was again in the cuſtody 
of the king, who enjoyed the profits of it 
till his return into England in this year eleven 
hundred and eighty-fix. He now recommen- 


prior of a Carthuſian convent at Witham 
in the county of Somerſet, to the choice of 


been ſettled in England till the year eleven 
hundred and eighty-one, when the king 
brought them over, admiring the auſterity 
and total abſtraction from the world, which 
diſtinguiſhed theirs from all other monaſtical 
inſtitutions, then known in the Weſtern church. 
But the chapter of Lincoln, not pleaſed to 
have for their biſhop a foreigner and a monk, 
who was likely to carry the ſeverity of his 
convent into his dioceſe, propoſed to the king 
his own treaſurer Richard, who was alſo dean 
of Lincoln, or Godfrey de Lucy, a canon 
of that church, and one of Henry's chaplains, 
or another chaplain, named Herbert, who was 
a canon of Lincola and archdeacon of Can- 
terbury. But Henry told them, „all theſe 
were already rich enough ; and, for the future, 
he would never beſtow any biſhoprick from 


| favour, or interceſſion, or any other motive 


than ſincere belief that his choice would be 
pleaſing to God.” Hereupon they conſented 
to his recommendation, and Hugh was elec- 
ted. In ſupplying ſome of the other ſees he 

19 85 . met 


ded Hugh, a Burgundian by birth, who was 2 ow 


Monaſticum 
J Carthuſienſis 
the chapter. No monks of this order had Witham, 
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BOOK V. met with ſome difficulties not worth mention- 
A. D. 1186. ing here, I will only take notice, that, for 


- Hoveden. 


the archbiſhoprick of York, five an who 


were offered to his option by the chapter, 
were all refuſed by him; and the ſee conti- 
nued :vacant till after Vin death. The ſmall 
biſhoprick of Carliſle had been without a 


biſhop almoſt twenty-nine years; and be who 
now was elected refuſed to accept it without 


an augmentation of it's revenues, which Henry 
made, to: the value of three hundred marks a 
year, by the gift of two royal manors, and 


ſome, defalcations from neighbouring benefices, 


Neubrigenſis, which had wealth to ſpare. William of New- 


1. iii. 


. "MJ bury : lays, that, when this Pr ince was blamed 


for keeping prelacies too long vacant, and 
applying: the revenues to ſecular uſes, he aſked, 


Whether it was not better that they ſhould 
be employed to anſwer the neceflary ſervices 


of the realm, than to maintain the luxury of 
the prelates, who diff:red very much from 
the primitive biſhops, | being lan guid in all 
their ſpiritual duties, but ardent; loyers of this 
world?“ The ſame hiſtorian obſeryes, that this 
plea rather ſerved. to condemn and diſhonour 
them, than to. juſtify, Henry. A better excuſe 
would have been the great unwillingneſs. of 
the people to be burthened wich new. taxes in 
any exigence of the ſtate, W. ich in thoſe times 
was the cauſe of many irregular and blame- 
able methods to ſupply the pub! ick wants. 
Before I end the account Of eccleſiaſtical 
matters in the courſe of this year, it may be 
5 worth 
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worth obſervation, that ſome Spaniſh aſtrolo- BOOK V. 
gers (inſtructed by the Moors in that pretended * e 
{cience, as well as in moſt of their other real 
knowledge) having foretold that in the month gig 
of September of the year eleven hundred and Abbas, t. ii 
eighty- ſix, from the conjunction of planets in f 414. Hove- 
Libra, which they called a formy /ign, great ＋ 28 
tempeſts would ariſe in the weſtern parts of the 
world, and be followed by a peſtilence, with 
many other evils; ſuch credit was given to 
this prediction in England, and ſuch a terror 
cauſed by it, that, to avert the impending Gervaſe, col; 
calamities, the archbiſhop of Canterbury or- 479. 
dered a general faſt of three days to be obſerved 
in his province. It appears, that not only the 
Mahometan and the Chriſtian princes of Spain, 
and the king of Sicily, Henry's ſon- in- law, 
had aſtrologers in their ſervice, but the con- 
ſtable of Cheſter had one belonging to him: 
yet Henry himſelf had none; which ſhews 
that his mind refiſted the contagion of this de- 
luſive folly, from which, even in times of, 
much leſs ignorance and credulity, many per- 
ſons of high rank, and of no mean underſtand- 
ings, have not been free. The Cheſhire aſtro- Ho 
loger ventured to publiſh a prediction, very dit- 8 
ferent from the former, though founded on the 
ſame conjunction of planets, in which he ſaid, 
that our climate would mitigate their malignity, 
and interpreted ſome of the ſigns more favour- 
ably ; while from others he foretold, not tem- 
peſts or plagues, but other miſchi-fs which 
threatened the nobles of this land, yet which 
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BOOK V. they might avert by penitence, prayers, and 


A. D. Fad. 


Benedict. 


. 


f. 438. 


amendment of their lives. This partly ſaved 


his credit; but the Spaniſh aſtrologers loſt 


theirs; the ſeaſon proving, in a more than 
uſual degree, ſerene and benignant. 

The deceaſe of Gilbert, prince, or chief. 
tain, of Galloway, in the year eleven hun- 


dred and eighty- five, had occaſioned a bloody 


civil-war in that country, For Duncan, Gil- 
bert's fon, being detained as a hoſtage to King 
Henry m England, purſuant to the agreement 


of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- lix, 
Roland nephew to Gilbert, whoſe father, in 
the year cleven hundred and ſeventy-five, had 


been murdered by Duncan, ſeeing now a fair 


occaſion, not only to recover his patrimonial 


lands, which his uncle had ſeized, but to gain 
the whole province, got together ſome auxiliary 


or mercenary forces, and being Joined by the 
people, from their hatred to the nobles, who. 


had favoured his uncle, quickly ſubdued all 
that party, put to death the moſt powerful and 
wealthy among them, confiſcated their eſtates, 
and built thereon many caſtles, to ſecure the 


dominions, his profperons arms had acquired. 
This revolution layed Henry under very great 


difficulties, as to the part he ought to take, 
Roland's father, whoſe. blood had been thus 


avenged by his fon, was, on the fide of his 


mother, related to that monarch; and Roland 
himſelf had undoubtedly ſuffered great injuſtice 
from Gilbert. 7 8: Duncah hav1 mg” been 


Ser 
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concerned Henry” s honour, that, while he re- 
mained in that ftate, his abſence from Gallo- 
way ſhould: not prejudice any claim he could: 
lawfully make. And Roland, by the violent 
methods he had taken to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
country, had acted in contempt of an abſo- 
lute prohibition fignified to him, when firſt he 
took up arms; by "the juſticiaries of that king. 
Theſe confiderations having been duly weigh- 
ed, he was ſummoned to appear, and anſwer 
to Henry' in his ſupreme court of juſtice, for 
what he had done: but, if he would not obey, 
the king of Scotland was ordered, as his lord 
and Henry's vaſſal, to ſubdue and chaſtize 


bim. Hereupon Roland levied a numerous 


army, and barricading all the paſſes that led 
into his country with the trunks and branches 
of trees cut down for that purpoſe, reſolved to 
ſtand on his defence. Henry, informed of 
theſe proceedings, did not think it expedient, 
that the Scots, now his ſubjects, ſhould bear 
alone the whole burthen and danger of this war, 
but called forth all his tenants by military ſervice 
n the ſeveral counties of England, and marched 
with them to Carliſle; at which place the king 
of Scotland and his brother came to him, with 
propoſitions from Roland, who deſired to ob- 


tain the benefit of a peace through their inter- 


ceſſions. Henry ſent them to bring the Gallo- 
15 op chief to him: but, he refuſing to come 
1 N 4 without 
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made FN hoftage of a "treaty between Henry BOOK v. 
and Gilbert, which the latter had not broken, it Dons 
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BOOK V. without a ſafe conduct, they, with Ranulph 
&D. tas, de Glanville, and Hugh biſhop of Durham, 


were impowered to give him the ſecurities he 
deſired, and brought him to Carlifle. There 
a peace was concluded on the following con- 
ditions, that he ſhould keep poſſeſſion of that 
part of Galloway which his father Uchtred 
had held, but ſhould ſtand to the judgement 
of the King of England's court, concerning 
the land which his uncle had poſſeſt before 
Uchtred's death, and Duncan claimed to in- 
herit. For the performance of this, he de- 
livered up his three ſons as hoſtages to Henry, 
and ſwore fealty to him and to the heirs of 
his crown, as his ſupreme lords, by the king 
of Scotland's command. That prince and his 
brother David took likewiſe an oath, that, if 
Roland ſhould depart from the terms of this 
convention, and from his allegiance to the 
king of England, they would faithfully aſſiſt 
that monarch againſt him, till due ſatisfac- 
tion was given. 

One ſhould have thought this a ſufficient 
guarantee; but ſo great was the terror of ex- 
communication in that age, even among the 
moſt lawleſs and barbarous people, that the 
biſhop of Glaſgow's ſwearing, on the relicks 
of ſaints, to excommunicate Roland, and put 


his territory under an interdict, if he did not 
keep this agreement, was judged neceſſary to 
be added to the other ſecurities, as the {trong- 


Thus 


elt curb on that prince. 


the Iriſh ; but could not prevent Hugh de P's: 1. ii. 


dangerous to the crown, in many parts of the 
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Thus did Henry get rid of a very trouble- BOOK V. 
ſome war, which 1 :3/ have coſt him the N. B. Tig 
blood of many of his ſubjects, and from 
which he could not hope to draw any bene- 
fit, by a fair accommodation of the claims of 
thoſe princes whoſe quarrels had diſturbed 
the peace of their country; at the ſame time ' 
confirming to himſelf and his ſucceflors the 
ſovereignty over Galloway, with the acknow- 
ledgement and concurrence of the Scottiſh 
king and nation. 
About this time news was brought of an 
important event which had happened in Ire- 
land. After the recall of Prince John, the Reede. 
active valour of Curcy, to whom Henry had Ces, 
given the government of that iſle in the ab- ad ann. 1185. 
ſence of his ſon; and who was fit for the office, Piceto, on. 


: . 626. 
had repelled and reſtrained' the incurſions of Hibern. Ex- 
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Lacy, whoſe abilities were ſtill greater, from Neubrigenſis 
exerciſing a power independent on him, and | iii. c. 9. 
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country. The Iriſh annals affirm, that this 
lord, having ſettled his vaſſals and partizans 
through all the province of Meath in it's ut- 


— — — 
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* "I 2 4 — 
3 

— > — . 
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moſt extent, took the title of King of Meath [ 
and of the neighbouring territortes, Breffny T0 
and Orgial, received tribute from Conaught, ii 
and extended his authority over all Ireland. 3 
William of Newbury tells us, that he ſeemed 1 
to aſpire to make himſelf (not his ſovereign) 38 
maſter of that realm; and it was reported, =_ 
he had even proceeded ſo far, as to order a 1 


R 3 regal 


740 HISTORY or TRE LIFE 
BOOK V. regal diadem to be prepared for his on head, 
D. £286, Henry, alarmed at this conduct, ſent him 
poſitive orders to return into England. But 
he ſtill ditſobeyed; which verified the ſuſ- 

picions before conceived of him, and greatly 
embarraſed the king. A war which would 

divide the Engliſh forces in Ireland, and turn 

the arms of one! part of them: againſt the 

breaſts of the other, was ſuch an encourage- 

i ment to the whole Iriſh nation, already ill 

' diſpoſed, to unite for the purpoſe of, deſtroy: 

ing them all, as could not with prudence be 

given. On the other hand, to connive at 


go on to confirm and ſtrengthen bis power, 

in defiance of his ſovereign, was what neither 

the policy nor the ſpirit of Henry could any 
longer endure. But from this dilemma he 
now was unexpectedly freed. On theitwenty- 
fifth of July, Lacy, who, for ſome time, had 


Trim Annals, on the border of Meath, went fortli to take 


continuation | 


Conaught three Engliſh ſoldiers and an Iriſhman named 
. O'Meey, whom the chieftain of Teffa, a 
L in. c. 9. imall' diſtrict in Meath, had bred up in his 
family, and Lacy had lately entertained in 

his. Converſing with this man, of whom 

he had no ſuſpicion, that baron advanced about 

- ſtone's throw before his other attendants; 

| and, as he ſtooped to, mar k the line of a for- 
tiacation deſigned by him in that place, his 
companion ſeized the moment; and with an 

$8291 ax, 


L acy's obſtinate diſobedience, and let him 


been ſuperintending the building of a caſtle 


of Tigernack, A. view of ſome of the outworks, with only 


. - ws 
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ax, hh he drew from under his mantle, BOOK v. 1 
cut off his head at one ſtroke. The guards, TP. 1 
ſeeing him fall, ran inſtantly to avenge him | 
_ the murderer; ; but the diſtance they were 

and O Meey- s natural {wiftnefs, which a 
_—_ exceeded their's, enabled him to eſcape 
into a neighbouring wood, where he eaſily 
eluded their purſuit. What provoked him to 
thisdeed we are not told: but it might be ſome 
offence which Lacy had given to the perſon 
or family of the chieftain of Teffa, from 
whom this aſſafſin had received his firſt 
nurture. ? 

Thus, e PS Hear; 8 ambi- 
tious deſigns of this great lord, whom the 
regal power in Ireland could hardly ſubdue, 
were defeated by an act of private revenge! 
When the account of it was received by that Benedict. uy 
king, he preſently ordered John to return 80 Dugdate's {i 
into Ireland, and take into his cuſtody Lacy's Baronage, 1 
caſtles and lands, during the nonage of Wal- Tenn. * 
ter, the eldeſt ſon of that baron. But, before 1 
this command could be put in execution, | 4A 
Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, had died of a | 
fever, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, at Paris. Neubrigenſis, 

This prince, full of ſpirit, and endowed © 7 
with great talents, had been, for ſome time 
paſt, caballing with Philip, to obtain from 
his father, by that king's interceſſion, the 
earldom of Anjou. It was for the intereſt of 
the French monarchy, that the heir to the 
realm of England and all its dependencies 
ſhould not inherit this country, together 
R 4 | with 


* bY * 
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BOOK V with the two very powerful dutchies of Aqui- 
'A, D. *"2ﬆ, taine and Normandy ; > and that it ſhould, in 


the cauſe of his death: but others tell us, 


Henry's life-time, be given to a much leſs 
formidable potentate, the duke of Bretagne; 


eſpecially, as the hatred between him and his 
elder brother, which the interpoſition and 


authority of their father with difficulty re- 
ſtrained, would, after his deceaſe, be likely 
to keep them ; in continual diſcord, and force 
the younger to lean on the French king for 
ſupport. Philip therefore employed his moſt 


ſollicitous endeavours to ſerve Geoffry in this 


point. But Henry would not agree to ſuch 
2 propoſition without the free conſent of Ri- 
chard, to whom the inheritance of the earl- 
dom of Anjou belonged, and who vehemently 


oppoſed the alienation of it, as dividing a ſuc- 


ceſſion which unqueſtionably the greatneſs of 


the houſe of Plantagenet required to be pre- 


ſerved entire. Geoffry, thus diſappointed of 
what he ardently coveted, and almoſt equally 


angry with his father and brother, reſolved to 


throw himſelf into the arms of Philip; and, 
uſing the pretence of a tournament held at 
Paris, concerted with that king the meaſures 


to be taken for extorting by force the boon 


he could not gain. It is ſaid, he propoſed 
the invading of Normandy : but, whatever 
were his detigns, (which the hiſtory of thoſe 


times has not well explamed) the hand of 
Providence cruſhed them in the bud. Some 


contemporary authors only mention a fever as 


that 
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that he and his horſe were thrown down in the BOOK V. 
tournament above-mentioned, by the ſhock TIE 
of the lances of the oppoſite body of knights, 
and trampled upon by their horſes; after 
which, through the care that was employed to 
heal him, he ſeemed well recovered; but, 
while he was plotting with Philip, he was 
ſeized with a violent pain in his bowels, ſup- 
poſed to be the effect of ſome internal bruiſes ; 
_ a fever came on, which put an end to his 
life. 062 0] © 
The character of this prince, in other re- 
ſpects much the ſame, was diſtinguifhed from 
that of his two elder brothers by a greater de- 
gree of cunning. In the warmth of youth 
he diflembled, he plotted, he deceived, like a 
veteran politician. He had an eloquent tongue, 
but it hardly ever ſpoke the real ſenſe of 
his heart. No fits of remorſe, no return to 
any ſentiments of filial duty or love, ever 
checked his ambition in the purſuit of it's ob- 
jets. His father's goodneſs in pardoning his 
tormer rebellions raiſed no gratitude in him. 
Not even on his death-bed did he,expreſs any 
ſorrow for his laſt intended treaſon. His fa- 
ther, therefore, who was not uninformed of his 
guilt, ſhewed little concern for the loſs of him. 
But Philip, whoſe affections he had artfully 
won, and whoſe policy would have found it's 
account in his crimes, greatly lamented his = 
death; and not only took care that his body Gul. Armori- 9 
ſhould be burried, with extraordinary honours e — 2 il 
and pomp, in St. Mary's church at Paris, but 
Te 3 founded, 
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BOOK V. founded, at his own coſt, a perpetual provi- 


A.D, 1186, 


. Benedict, 
Abbas, t. ii. 
f. 447, 448. 
452. 


ſion for the maintenance of four priefts, to put 
up prayers for his ſoul. It was the cuſtom of 
this monarch to unite acts of piety and ſuper- 
ſtitious devotion with political meaſures, which 
were far more agreeable to rokſans of ſtate than 
to the moral laws of Gd!!! 
Soon after this event, 1 gave "Pp the 
bing of Scotland his kinſwoman Ermengarde, 
the daughter of Richard, viſcount of Beau- 
mont, whoſe mother Conſtantia was an Ille- 


gitimate child of King Henry the Firſt. This 


match, , though leſs. — than that be- 
fore propoſedi with: the luke of Saxony's 
daughter, Was made with the. approbation of 
the harons of. Scotland, for the ſake of the al- 
Lance with the Engliſh royal family, deſired 
by both nations. The ceremony was per- 
formed on the. fifth of September, in Henry's 
palace at Woodſtock, by the miniſtry of 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
preſence of the father. and mother of Ermen- 

garde, of the King of Engiand, of David, 


= King of Scotland s brother, and of many 


other nobles belonging to both realms, before 
whom the royal - bridegroom gave the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, which Henty: had reftored: to 
him for that purpoſe, in dower to his bride, 
beſides forty knights fees, and a revenue of one 
hundred marks a year. The dower was {mall 
for a queen; but the king of Scots was not 
rich, and probably her portion was not great. 


Henry, having ia r hands, left his 


5 palace 


came |» tas © eo © amd... ad 


xy n+ rro IO > = ra 
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palace to them, and went to another houſe; 
but entertained them four days, and together D. 1186 


with them all the nobles attending on the 


ene in a magnificent manner, at his own 


The princeſs of Saxony, whom the bib of Benedict 


Scotland would have married, if he could have 


obtained the pope's leave, loft this year another 


crown, offered to her by Bela, king of Hun- 
gary. While. the embaſſadors of that prince 


were waiting for an anſwer in the court of her 
grandfather, who delayed it ſome time, he, 


thinking himſelf ſlighted, ſent others | into 


France, to aſk in marriage Philip's fiſter, the 


widow of young Henry; which propoſal be- 


ing inſtantly accepted by Philip, an end was 
put to the treaty commenced with the Enęliſh 
monarch for his grand - daughter Matilda. Per- 
baps the delay on his part, which deprived her 
of a match ſo deſirable for her, may have been 
cauſed by his ſtaying, and not without her 
conſent, till the king of Scotland, by agreeing 
to marry, another, ſhould have freed her and 
him from any poffible imputation of violating 
the engagements they had taken with him; a 
very Proper. and commendable delicacy of ho- 
nour ! The princeſs remained ſingle till after 
Henry's death, and then married a huſband 


of much e e rank, the count of Perche. 


In the conference held at Giſors, on the 
tenth of March this year, ſome diſcontent 


which had feſtered in the mind of the king of 
France concerning his ſiſter Margaret's dower, 


which 


2 2 
BOOK V. 


Abbas. 
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BOOK V. which the king of England was to pay, had 
eee been removed. That queen had complained, 
Diceto, col. (as it ſeems not unjuſtly) of its being too 


630. 


HISTORY or rux LIFE 


{mall ; and we find by a letter from Pope 
Lucius the Third, written in the year eleven 


hundred and eighty-four, that he was of her 
opinion: for he there exhorts Henry, and even 


injoins him, for the remiſſion of his fins, to 
make ſome addition to it; which was proba- 
bly done in this meeting ; as we are told the 
diſpute was amicably concluded: but what 
Henry gave is not mentioned. He would 


| hardly have delayed ſo long to comply with 
ſuch an admonition, or have ever put that 


princeſs under the neceſſity of having recourſe 


to it, if he had not been greatly diſſatisfied 


with her conduct while ſhe lived with his ſon. 


Perhaps he knew, ſhe had done him ill offices 
with her brother, or ſuſpected that her in- 
fluence over her huſband had been uſed to 
{ſeduce him from his filial duty, in the latter 
part of his life. OR 

Prince John is not mentioned among thoſe 
who were preſent at the king of Scotland's 
marriage; but probably he was there; for his 
father, on the news of his brother Geoffry's 
deceaſe, had ſtopt him from going, as he was 
ready then to do, with the firſt fair wind, 
into Ireland. Why that event made a change 
in Henry's intentions with relation to that 


See p. 67, of kingdom, no reaſon is given. It has been ſaid 


this volume, 


A Rona before, that, when he firſt conceived the idea 


Abbas, t. i. Of granting it to that prince, he obtained 


f. 204. 


the 


a 
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(Henry) conſtituted John ing of Ireland, in 
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the conſent of Pope Alexander the Third to BOOK V. 


infeoff him in it, or any other of his ſons, Xp. 1786. 


at his own choice. Hoveden ſays, that, in the Hoveden, 
year eleven hundred ſeyenty-ſeven, by the f 323: _ 
conceſſion and confirmation of that Pontiff, he ang. 1477. 
the general council at Oxford. But it appears 

from records, that John only took the title 

of Lord of that iſland / dominus Hibernie ). 

Nor did his father himſelf, though he exerciſed. 

all the plenitude of royal power there, aſſume 

any other ; becanſe he had not been crowned. 

Yet it appears, that, before John went into 

Ireland, in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 

five, Henry had aſked the agreement of Pope 

Lucius the Third to John's being crowned ; 

which that Pontiff refuſed. We are not told 

on what reaſon this refuſal was grounded; but, 

Urban the Third, . ſoon after his election, Benedict. 
granted to Henry a bull, which impowered f bas, * i. 
him to cauſe any one of his ſons, whom he Hate len. 
ſhould chuſe, to be crowned king of Ireland; f. 350. Diſt, 
and ſent him, as a mark of his (the pope's)*” 85. 
conſent and confirmation, a crown of pea- 

cocks feathers interwoven with gold. 

It is worthy of notice, that, although there 

appears to have been no variation in Henry's 

defire of conferring on John the government 

of that kingdom, preferably to either of his two 


other ſons, yet he was ſolicitous that the choice 


ſhould be left entirely free to him; in order, 
I preſume, to make it more apparent that the 
gift was from him, not a favour conferred on 


any 


* 


1 
1 
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| BOOK V. any one of the three by the ſpecial grace of + 
Ds the court of Rome: but this option being Ir 
Benedict. gained, he named John to the pope; and ap- hk 


— plied for a legate, to afliſt at the ceremony Wl , 
j of that prince's coronation. On the twenty- g 
ſixth of December in this year eleven hundred k 

and eighty-ſix, Cardinal Octavian, deputed 5 


from Urban the Third for this purpoſe, ar- tt 
rived in England, and with him one of Henry's hy 


own chaplains, who having gone to negotiate a1 
this affair with that pontiff, was joined in ti 
commiſſion as legate à /atere, with the Ro- 1 
man prelate; a compliment paid to his maſ- th 
ter, which ſhewed a very favourable diſpoſi- b 
tion in Urban. But Henry's mind was now B 
changed. Probably it occurred to him, that; tl 
as he himſelf had not been crowned in Ireland, ſe 


the giving his fon that mark of ſovercign te 
e and the title of king, might prejudice hi 


is own right to ſupreme dominion there, in 1 
the thoughts of the Iriſh. This objection was fo 
indeed ſo obvious and ſo great, that one can Ml +} 
hardly conceive how it ever ſhould have been te 

: overlooked by his ' prudence ! But he alſo laid hi 
aſide, for other reaſons unknown, his inten- h. 
tion to ſend John, at this time, into Ireland; t. 


nor did he reſume it while he lived, though th 
this prince ſtill retained the feudal grant of 10 


the kingdom, made to him, in the year eleven a 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, with the advice it 
and conſent of parliament, according to the I£ſ G 


. K terms on which it then was given. William p 
III. C. 9. 


of Newbury ſays, that, after Lacy's death, at 
| 8 | „ 
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and it may be ſuſpected (though I do not find 


of KING HENRY II. 12 
Henry managed more cautiouſly his affairs in BOOK V. 
Ireland; but under what order and regulations x * 
he put them we are not well informed. We 
only know, that the chief adminiſtration of 
government was entruſted to Curcy. If the 
king's affairs would have ſuffered him: to go 
over to Ireland and be crowned there himſelf, 
that country would undoubtedly have been 
brought into a better political ſtate, than under 
any viceroy ; but, though the late machina- 
tions between Geoffry and Philip had produced 
no effects, yet the death of the former gave 
the latter a pretence to quarrel with Henry, 
by demanding the cuſtody of the heireſs of 
Bretagne, Geoffry's daughter, whom her fa- Benedict. 
ther had left an infant, and of the dutchy it- 
elf till the princeſs ſhould be of a proper age 
to marry. Theſe claims, if Bretagne had been 
held of the crown of France without an. 
middle tenure, would have certainly been well 
founded: but, as it was a fief of Normandy, 
the right of Henry, as duke of Normandy, 
to the cuſtody of it, and of the perſon of the 
heireſs | before: ſhe was marriageable, could 
hardly be diſputed. It is true indeed that 
the Bretons had been always deſirous to have 
their duke not acknowledge any other feudal 
lord in the kingdom of France than the king; 


it faid by the writers of thoſe times) that 
Geoffry bad agreed, in his late cabals with 
Philip, to hold his dutchy immediately of him 
aud his ſueceſſors: but ſuch a convention could + 


give 
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BOOK V. give no right to that king, being contra 

T the ad and eſtabliſhed ee of 
the dukes of Normandy in Bretagne, Henry 
therefore ſent to Philip his grand juſticiary, 
Glanville, the archbiſhop of Rouen, and Wil- 
liam de Mandeville earl of Albemarle, who 
obtained from him a truce till the feaſt of St. 
Hilary next enſuing. A private broil which 
happened between the governors of Giſors 
and of a neighbouring fort on the territory of 
Philip, diſturbed the negotiations which Henry 
was carrying on for a more ſettled peace, but 
did not produce an actual war. Nevertheleſs 
all the {ymptoms of Philip's diſpoſitions ap- 
peared ſo unfavourable, that Henry, expecting 
an attack from that monarch on his territories 
in France, as ſoon as the winter ſhould be 
paſt, was very anxious to eſtabliſh tranquillity 
in South- Wales, the diſorders of which ſtill 


continued. 


Ann. de Mor- In the year 8 hundred and 0 


gan. ad ann. 


1185. the Welſh, after Henry's departure out of Eng- 


land, had made great ravages in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, and fired the town of Cardiff; but, 
attempting to beſiege the caſtle of Neth, had 


ow beaten by an army which came from 


2 againſt them, to the relief of the for- 
tre 


They had moreover received another 

Benedict. 

Abbas. the counties of Cheſter and Hereford ; which 

having humbled their pride, Henry thouy 
it a r time to offer them peace, and ſe 

his grand e Ranulph de Glanville, 


who 


defeat, the next year, from the Engliſh of 


or King HENRY II. 259: 

who had lately returned from France, to treat BOOK V. 
with Rees ap Gryffyth and the other chiefs of p. 1186. 
South- Wales, not only for the purpoſe of | 
finiſhing the war, and bringing back the rebels 
to their fealty, but likewife for that of pro- 
curing immediately a body of their foot, to 
ſerve him againſt Philip. This Glanville ob- 
tained, to the great ſatisfaction of Henry, who 
remembred how uſeful his Welth ſoldiers had 
been in conſtraining the French and Flemiſh 
armies to raiſe the fiege of Rouen. Indeed 
better light infantry was not then in all Eu- 
rope. And the nation was ſo inclined to war, 
that the beſt way of preventing them from 
annoying the Engliſh, was to employ them 
in their ſervice againſt foreigners. It was, in 
truth, the only ſecurity for their allegiance, 
They were faithful in proportion as they ſaw 
themſelves truſted; and this compliment paid 
by their ſovereign to their valour pleaſed them 
more than any favours he could otherwiſe 
grant. . 3 | 
At the Chriſtmas feſtival of this year eleven Benedict. 
hundred and eighty. ſix, which was ſolemnized P „ Ys 
at Bedford, the earl of Leiceſter is mentioned ba 

as one of the nobles who ſerved at the king's 

table. , He was therefore now freed from that 
impriſonment, which had been brought upon 
him and ſeveral other great lords by the jea- 
louſy of the government in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty- three. They were, pro- 
bably, all diſcharged ſoon after the death of the 

young king, with whom, juſt before, they 

ä 8 had 
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50 OK V. had been ſuſpected of plotting ſome new tred: 
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AD as perhaps on no. other 3 than their 


Benedict. 


having been the adviſers of his former rebel- 
lion; for it does not appear that any of them 
were puniſhed, or even brought to a trial. 


Abbas, Hove- . During the courſe of the above-related events 
den. Diceto. in the year eleven hundred and eighty- ſix, 


Neubrigenſis. the infant king of Jeruſalem, who. had ſuc- 
ceeded to Baldwin ſurnamed the Leper, and 


. 


* 


was the Fifth of that name, died after a reign 
of no more than ſeven months. The arts of 
his mother Sibylla, who gained to her party 
the patriarch Heraclius and the knights of 
the temple and the boſpital, prevailed to place 
in the vacant. throne. Guy de Luſignan, her 
huſband, againſt the minds of the people, cf 
moſt of . ſoldiery, and of many of the 
nobles, who thougbt the earl of Tripoly abler 


to defend, and therefore fitter to govern the 


kingdom of Jeruſalem, which was likely to 


ſuffer, not only from the loſs of — 


talents in the cabinet and the field, but alſo 
from bis reſentment at being thus deprived, 
by a crafty woman's intrigues, of all power 
in the ſtate. Soon after this election, the 
truce made with Saladin in the preceding year 
to the end of Eaſter in this, was renewed for 
three years more; that ſultan, who wanted 
time to ſettle ſome matters in the adminiſtra- 


tion of Egypt, deſiring this prolongation; 


and Guy, to whom the delay was very ad- 


* for the abechiment of bis power, 
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gladly embracing the offer, It was but new-BOOK V. 
ly concluded, when a multitude of cruſiders TY 
from England and France arrived at Jeru- 
ſalem; many of whom, when they heard that 
there would be no opportunity of employing 
their valour in the defence of the Holy Land, 
for 1o long a term, returned home: yet ſome 
ſtayed, in which number two of the greateſt 
Engliſh lords, Roger de Mowbray and Hugh 
de Beauchamp, are particularly mentioned. 

Cardinal Octavian and Hugh de Nonant, Benedict 
whom the pope had commiſſioned, as his le- Abo: . 
gates @ latere, to crown Prince John king of 
Ireland, had alſo a power to hear and determine 
all appeals made to Rome by the Engliſh or Iriſh, 
in eccleſiaſtical cauſes: for which purpoſe, tho 
Henry had laid aſide the deſign of giving his ſon 
the regal dignity, or ſending him now into Ire- 
land, they ftayed in England, and performed 
with great pomp and oſtentation that part of 
their office. This was very diſagreeable to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, as ordinary le- 
gate from the {ge of Rome in this kingdom, ſaw 
bis authority ſuperſeded by theirs, and his 
luſtre, as primate, much impaired by their pre- 
ſence. He therefore, and with him all his 
ſuffragan bifhops, remonſtrated to the king, 
that their langer ſtay in the realm would only 
turn to the dithonour and damage thereof; 
Rand adviſed bim to carry them into Nor- 
mandy, where they might be employed more 
uſefully for his ſervice,” in mediating a peace 
between bim and Philip. To this counſel he 

VI. 8 2 agreed, 
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Be 0 OK v. agreed, and accordingly took them with him, 
X75; at the ſame time tranſporting a conſiderable 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


Gervaſe 5 


Cron. col. 


1 486. . 


tous law or * ba 0 


army of Engliſh and Welſh ſoldiers, to add 
force to perſuaſion. On the twentieth of Fe- 


bruary, in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
ſeven, he landed at Witſand, where the carls 


of Flanders and Blois, with many other French 
nobles, received him on the ſhore with great 


honours, and conducted him to the borders of 
the dutchy of Normandy : but, whilſt he was 
on his 3j journey, no {mall number of his houſe- 
hold, attempting to paſs the ſea between Shore- 
ham and Dieppe, were caught in a tempeſt 
and drowned; with whom periſhed alſo a large 


part of the 8 of Aaron the Jew of Lin- 


coln, one of the richeſt in England, which, 
on his death, the king inherited, - the 1n1qui- 
Fr hole times. 

When that Prince arrived at Albemarle, his 
ſon Richard duke of Aquitaine, and John, 
whom he had ſent over a little before him, 
came, with the principal Norman lords, to 


wait on him there, and to conſult on the 


meaſures it would be proper to take, if a war 


with France ſhould break out. In the months 


of March and of April he and Philip had two 
conferences, for the ſettling of the points 


_ conteſted between them. 
The abbot of Peterborough and Roger de 


Hoveden fay, that they parted without a hope 


of peace, by reaſon of the intolerable demands 5 


derte What theſe were they do not tell us; 
dat! om Gervaſe of Canterbury we learn, "ou 
& 


ST © oF KING HENRY II. 8 

be demanded back his ſiſter, who, having BOOK v. 

been many years accorded to Richard, was N. P. 7189. 

not yet married to him, but was kept like a | 

- | captive, under tri? cuſtody, by King Henry, 

sin England. He alſo required that the por- 

tion which his father had given to his 1 

t other ſiſter, Margaret, at the time of her = 

marriage with the eldeſt ſon of that king, 1 

namely, Giſors and it's territory, ſhould be q 

reſtored to him. no „ bj 

As to the laſt of theſe demands, it muſt be 

obſerved, that in the conference at Giſors, Benedid. . 

Wo ; as, t. iis 

on the tenth of March, in the year eleven f. 444. 

hundred and eighty-ſix, where Henry had Piceto, col. 
| . | 630. 

taken an oath, that Adelais, the younger ſiſ- 

ter of Philip, ſhould be married to Richard 

with all convenient ſpeed, Philip alſo had 

is covenanted, in conſideration of this match, 

n, to give up, for himſelf and heirs, all claim 

n, to Giſors, on the reſtitution of which he had 

to ſtrenuouſſy infiſted in the year eleven hun- 

he dred and eighty-three. But ſince this agree- 

ar ment more than twelve months had paſt, and 
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hs Adelais remained, in Henry's cuſtody, ſtill 1 
vo unmarried. The quarrel and war between 15 
its Richard and the earl of Toulouſe, which had 9 f 


been an excuſe for ſome delay, no longer con- 
de ¶ tinued ; the latter having (as it ſeems) ſub- 
pe mitted to the former, before the end of au- 
of tumn in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
15; fix. Certain it is, that, this year, all was quiet 
hat in Aquitaine, and Richard at liberty to fulfil 
he the engagement which he and his father had 

| 83 taken. 
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BOOK v. taken. Philip therefore had great cauſe for 


A. P. 1180. impatience and 


See Carte 


- and others, 


reſentment at its not being 


\ 


fulfilled. 


If Henry (as ſome modern hiſtorians have 


ſuppoſed) was afraid of contracting. another 
alliance with the French royal family, from 
the experience he had of the bad effects of 


that which his eldeſt {on had made, he ſhould 


not have ſworn to let this be accomplithed, 
but ſhould have reſtored the princeſs to her 
brother, whether he did, or did not, admit 
the pretenſions of that king to Gifors. For, 
he could have no right to detain her in his 
cuſtody one ſingle day, after he had reſolved 
to break the match, on account of which ſhe 


had been, fo many years before, entruſted to 


his care. The deſire he had ſhewn of mar- 
rying her to John, inſtead of Richard, had 


| been dropt in the year eleven bupdred and 
eighty-fiye, and could not now be reſumed 


conſiſtently with the oath taken by him in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-fix. Nor 


is it ſaid by any one contemporary writer, 


that he made mention of it in the conferences 
now held with the king of France on this 
ſubject. It was, therefore, extremely dith- 


cult to juſtify or excule his not doing one of 


theſe two things, either marrying Adelais, 
without delay, to Richard, or ſending her 


back to her brother. When wiſe men act 


unwiſely, the cauſe muſt be uſually ſought 


for in their paſſions. I therefore cannot 
doubt, that the real mꝑtiye of his otherwiſe 
UNaCy | 


" . 


or Kine HEN RY: II. 
uvnaccountable conduct was a paſſionate love 
for this princeſs. It has been mentioned be- 
Fore what reaſon there is -to believe, that 
he had ſought a divorce: from Eleanor his 
wife, by the authority of Pope Alexander the 
Third, which would, if obtained, have en- 
abled him to wed Adelais himſelf: but, even 
when this had been refuſed, he might flatter 
himſelf, that ſome of Alexander's ſucceſſors 
would be more complaiſant; or that Eleanor, 
who was old, might die before him, and 
leave him free to make this lady his queen. 
Love too eaſily hopes what it ardently wiſhes ; 
and the ſuppoſing him under the tyranny 
of that paſſion, which is commonly attended 


263 
BOOK V. 


A. D. 1187. 


— 


with a greater degree of dotage in elderly men 


than in young, unravels the whole myſtery 
of his preſent and ſubſequent proceedings. 
For it was natural, if he loved Adelais, that 
he ſhould rather incline to riſk a war (how- 
ever dangerous it might be) than to think of 
parting with her, and delivering her to her 
brother, who might preſently marry her to 
another prince. Accordingly he had now re- 


courfe to arms, colouring the quarreF-with 
| anger at the demand of Grfors, which place 


he maintained to be his, independantly of rhe 
match between Richard and this princeſs, by 
virtue of former rights; and complaining of 


Philip for claiming a portion of the dutchy of Gerrafe, 


Bretagne as a domain of his crown ; which is 


which that king had infiſted, 


Chron. col. 


| FRF A 12 1480, 1486. 
mentioned by Gervaſe as one of the points on 1 


204 
. BOOK: v., 


A. P, 1187. 


Gulielm. 
Armoricus. 
Ricordus de 
Geſtis Phil. 
Auguſt. 
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As for Richard, I do not find that he ever 
— had preſſed the conclufion of the marriage de- 
Caves for him with this princeſs. | There is 
ſome reaſon to think, that he now. was in 


love with Berengaria, the daughter of the 
king of Navarre, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried ; but, as it does not appear that he 
thou; ght of marrying that lady, ſo long as his 
father lived, though; probably, the conſent of 


that king to the match would haye been wil- 


lingly ranted, I rather aſcribe his not haſt- | 


ening the union propoſed with the king of 


France's ſiſter to a habit of indulging him- 
ſelf in looſe pleaſures, and a diſinclination to 
wedlock. Nor yet did he chuſe that Adelais 


ſhould now be ſent back to her brother ; - as 


| he knew. that the inveſtiture of the dutchy of 
| Aquitaine had been given to him by her 15 


ther on the proſpect of bis Wei her huſ- 
band. Nor could he like that Bretagne, or 


any portion thereof, ſhould be free. from it's 


dependance on the dutchy of 8 
which he was to inherit; or that Giſors, b 


which that dutchy was defended on the fide 


of the French Vexin, ſhould be {ſeparated 
from it, and yielded to Philip. The F rench 
hiſtorians, who wrote in thoſe times, affirm, 
that Philip required homage for the dutchy 
of Aquitaine to be done to him by this prince, 


who, under his father's directions, refuſed to 


pay it, and that this was given out as one 


cauſe of the quarrel between the' two mo- 


Fe: It muſt, be obleryed hereypon, that 
"Henry 


| whether this queſtion was agitated now, or 


. which he put under the conduct of Geoffry, 


. four, that nature had eminently given him ; 


or Kine HENRY II. 265 


Henry had done homage for theſe dominions BOOK v. 
to Philip as his immediate vaſſal; and it now 25 1757. 
began to be thought a principle of the feudal 

law in France, that ſub-vaſſals were not to * 
do homage for their fiefs to the lord para- 3 „ 
mount, but only to him of whom they im- nol. de T Hiſ- 
mediately held them. And Henry had ſpe- _— 
cial reaſons to be jealous of Richard's con- 236. 
necting himſelf with Philip by an act of this 

nature, with reſpe& to theſe dominions, leſt 

he ſhould think — he held them as a tenant 

in chief of the French crown, independently 


of his father's ſuperiority in them. But, 


ſome time afterwards, (as the Engliſh hiſto- 

rians ſuppoſe) I think may be doubted. It is 

certain that Richard was ſatisfied at this time 

with the power given to him in the dutchy of 
Aquitaine from and under his father, and cor- 

dially joined to affiſt that king in the war with 

which he was threatned. 

Great forces were levied on both ſides. oe 

About Whitſuntide Henry, having aſſembled gen. 


his army, divided it into four parts; one of 
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his and Roſamond's ſon, who had been for- 
merly biſhop ele& of Lincoln, and now was 
his chancellor, but who had ſhewn by his ac- 
tions, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
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thoſe talents, which beſt qualify a man for a 
military command. At the head of another 
ae f was William de Mandeville, earl of 

4 Eſſex 
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BOOK v. Eflex and Albemarle, who, fince the deceaſe 
| XD of the earl of Arundel, had more of the king's 
truſt in all his arduous affairs, either of peace 
or of war, than any other baron. The two 
K other diviſions were ranged under the banners 
of Richard, duke of Aquitaine, and his bro- 
ther, Prince John, who had lately received, 
from the bounty of his father, the earldom of 
Mortagne. To theſe feveral chiefs Henry 
3 — the defence of four different quarters 
of his territories in France, giving them mo- 
ney and all they wanted for that ſervice. But 
this diſpolition was ſoon changed. For, Philip 
= leading all his forces to beſiege Chateauroux, 
the principal fortreſs in Berry, Richard and 
John, who commanded in the countries near- 
eſt to it, threw themſelves into that place, 
and were beſieged there ſome time: but, 
| Henry advancing with all the. reſt of his 
Pp troops to ſuccour theſe princes, the king of 
|; 4 1 France raiſed the fiege, and, they joining their 
father, both armies now prepared, with great 
ardour, for a battle. William of Newhury 
ſays, that, each nation being emulous for the 
glory of its king, they appeared no lefs ani- 
„5 mated the one againſt the other, than if every 
man amongſt them had come to maintain his 
Own intereſt, his own honour; or to revenge 
his own wrongs. But, juſt in the moment 
when they were eagerl y waiting for the ſignal 
to fight, the two legates of the pope, advanc- 
ing between their foremoſt lines, denounced 
am the two kings, in the name of his Ho- 
lineſs, 


© — — 


** 


+a — — — > — — 


tion, if they did not make peace; and extend- A P. 118 * 


court; but the Engliſt only tell us, that, Benedict. 


of Kine H ENRY II. 267 
lineſs, the terrible ſentence of excommunica- BOOK V. 


ed it to all thoſe, who ſhould, on either fide, 

do any hoſtile act. This ſtopped, like a 

charm, the fury of both armies ; their ſwords 

were inſtantly ſheathed; and, through the 
mediation of all the prelates and nobles who 

were 1n the two camps, a truce for two years 

was concluded; the matters in controveriy 

being (as the French hiſtorians ſay) referred _ _ 


to the judgement of the king of France's ut tupra. 


during the term abovementioned, the baron Abbas. 

de Fretteval, whoſe ſervice in Aquitaine 9 
Henry had claimed hitheito, was to pay it to 

Philip; and the town of Iflodun, which the 

latter had taken in the war, before he laid 

ſiege to Chateauroux, was to remain in his 

hands. The truth ſeems to be, that all claims 

on either ſide were ſuſpended for two years, 

with a ſmall advantage to Philip, as Henry's 
ſovereign in France. But the former quickly 

made 4 greater acquiſition: he gained the 

heart of Richard! This prince, going to him 

upon the concluſion of the truce, was ſo ca- 

refied by him, and ſo won by his kindneſs, 

that, without Henry's leave, or even returning 

to aſk it, he attended him from his camp in 

Berry to Paris. Their intimacy was ſuch, 

that, Nene they were on their journey, they _ . 
conſtantly eat together at the fame table, and | 
flept every night in the ſame bed. 
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BOOK V. Henry heard, with no leſs anxiety than 


rein nt 
A. D. 1187. 


V. authores 
citatos ut 


ſupra. 


from his father, deſiring him to return, and | 
aſſuring him of a ready compliance with all 


ſurpriſe, of this ſudden, exceſſive. friendſhip, 
Nor was his jealouſy groundleſs. The artful 


| character of Philip gave that king great ad- 


head of the nie, we are not wat informed: 


but the effect of their converſation was, that 
Richard, who had received repeated meſſages 


he could reaſonably aſk, promiſed indeed to 


' obey, and left the French court, but, going 
to Chinon in Touraine; ſeized a treaſure 


which Henry had depoſited in that caſtle, 
and paſſing from thence into Poitou, uſed the 
money to fortify his caſtles in that province, 
and ſeemed reſolved to ſtay there. A nego- 
tiation enſued, of which we know nothin 

more than that it proved ſo ſucceſsful as to 


bring him back to his father, and that, be- 
ing at Angers, he took a new oath of alle- 
giance to that king, and likewiſe ſwore, in 
the preſence of a great aſſembly of people, 


that he would, for the future, be guided by 
his counſels. After this reconciliation, Hen- 


ry. freed from the uneaſineſs which had for 
ſome time employed his thoughts, went into 
Bretagne, and retook a caſtle there, which, 


on Geoffry's deceaſe, one of the lords of that 


country had got poſſeſſion of, by the tr eachery 


of the governor. 


On 


tified 3 and Henry conſented that Conſtantia 


or Kins HENRY III. 2069 
On the twenty-ninth of March, in this BOOK v. 
year eleven hundred and eighty ſeven, Con- X. B. 1787. 
ſtantia, the dowager dutcheſs of Bretagne, Diceo. 
had been ſafely delivered of 'a poſthumous Neubrigenſis, 
ſon, heir apparent to the dutchy. King Henry “ ih. e. . 
had directed, that his name ſhould be given 5 
to this infant, his grandſon ; but the Bretons, 
who were preſent at the ceremony of the 
baptiſm, demanded, with a loud and general 
acclamation, that he ſhould be named Arthur: 
ſo fondly did they believe the fabulous ſtories 
about the Britiſh Arthur; and ſo agreeably 
did they flatter themſelves with the thought, 
that this child, who, by his mother, was the 
laſt male deſcendant of the Armoric princes, 
would, together with the name, inherit the 
valour of that ſuppoſed hero of their ancient 
country, Cornwall. Their defire was gra- 


ſhould be made ſole guardian to her ſon, but 

under an obligation of adviſing with him in 

the affairs of the dutchy, From hence it ap- 

pears, that the Bretons now acknowledged 

his right of dominion over their ſtate, as duke 

of Normandy, although his ſon, their late 

duke, had been encouraged by them to ſhake 

it off; and that no regard was paid to the 

king of France's pretenſions, of which an 
account has been given. But, before the end Benedict. 
of this year, Henry ſettled more firmly his — 
power in that country, by betrothing Con- 
ſtantia to Ranulph earl of Cheſter, whoſe 
father had died in the year eleven hundred 
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BOOK V. and eighty- one. This marriage, which was 


A. D. 1187. 
Dagtale's. 


not diſagreeable to the Bretons, (who thought 
the earl their countryman, as both he and his 


— A father were born in Wales,) was conſum- 


CusbrER. 


mated the next year; and Henry added to 
Bretagne, of which Ranulph took the govern- 
ment, in right of his wife, the great earl. 


dom of Richmond, uſually annexed to that 


dutehy. It was generous in the king to make 


this match, or give his conſent to it, in fa- 


vour of a man, — father had ſo criminally 
revolted againſt him: but he had pardoned 
that guilt, and would not permit any memory 


of it to hurt the unoffending ſon. On the 
contrary, he deſired to confirm this young 


lord and all his great relations in loyal affec- 


ee de 
Geſt. Phil. 
Aug. 


tion to him, by ſuch benefits as the family 


had never yet received from any of his pre- 


deceſſors. 

If the Bretons were 8 at the birth of 
prince to inherit their dutchy, the people of 
France were ſtill more ſo, at their queen's ha- 
ving brought forth, on the fifth of September 
this year, 20 heir to that kingdom. The Pa- 
riſians, in whoſe city this ſon of Philip was 
born, celebrated his birth with ſuch joy, that, 
for ſeven ſucceſſi ve nights, they ſung hyms, 
and danced, by torch- light, in the ſtreets: a 


| remarkable inſtance of the natural gaiety of 


| their temper and affection for their kings! In- 
deed they had then a more than ordinary cauſe 


for immederate gladneſs; ſince, if Philip had 


1 died without a ſon, — might have ariſen 


about 


Fr 


AO. i SN. 6. AE. 


r 


. 


o KING HENRY II. 2 


about the ſucceſſion, which would have endan- BOOK V. 
gered the kingdom. But Henry, who had A. B. T7). 


hoped great benefit from that chance, little 
thought that this prince would in proceſs of 
time be invited by the barons of England to 
take that crown from his ſon John, who had 
ſubmitted to hold it. in vaſſalage of the pope! 

The rejoicings-1n France were changed, by Vit. et Res 


news from the Holy Land, into a eneral & e Sultani hs 


Aln, 
mourning, which extended itſelf all over Salad 


Chriftendom. The truce renewed with Sala. mw * 
INO F. 


din by the king of Jeruſalem, in the year i 
eleven hundred and * for three years viii. p. 27, 70. 


to come, had been infamouſſy broken, before ulfeda i. 


the end of that year, by Arnaud, or (as ſome Nied Regis 


call him) Renaud de Cbatillon. This lord, Iter Hierofol, 


| Aut £ 
who had married Conſtantia, the widow: of e 


Raymond, prince of Antioch, and had, for fauf, c. v. 
fome time, adminiſtered the government of 
that principality, during the nonage of her ſon, 
was now præfect of the frontiers of the king 
dom of jeruſalem on the fide of Arabia Petræa; 
where he held two ſtrong caſtles, which the 
ſteepneſs of the rocks on which they were built 


made impregnable by affault;-or by any means 5 7 


except famine.” A Mahometan caravan from 
Agypt to Damaſcus paſſing near to theſe places 
2 Poa of the truce, he could not reſiſt 
the. temptation of - plundering the merchants, - 
and ſeizing their perſons, in order to put them 
ta yer "The: captives complaining to him 

of this violation of public faith, and upbraiding 
lim with it, he threw them 1 into cloſe * 
n Q - . — an 
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BOOK V. and inſultingly ſaid, that their prophet, if he 


L 5. 1787. could, might ſet them free. Saladin, who 
was in truth, and affected to appear, a moſt 
zealous Muſſulman, ſo reſented this uſage of 

his innocent ſubjects, and the contumely 
thrown. upon his religion, that he ſolemnly 

vowed, if ever this offender ſhould be in his 

8 he would put him to death with his own 


hand! Nor was his anger confined to him 


alone: for he conſidered the truce with the king 
of jſeruſalem as broken by this act of hoſtile 
| violence, committed openly by a vaſſal whom his 
ſovereign had not puniſhed, nor delivered up 
to him; and therefore he reſolved to make 
buimſelf full amends by the: conqueſt of Pa- 

8 leſtine, which he had wiſhed to attempt for 
ſome time paſt, but had been diverted . it 

by other occupations, or accidents i intervening. 
The winter, indeed, and the want of ſome 
neceſſary preparations, obliged him to defer it 

till the following year, eleven hundred and 
cighty-ſeven, when his firſt, operation was to 
guard from all danger the pilgrims returning 
from Mecca to Damaſcus, by Poſting himſelf 

Vita Saladini between them and Chatillon's two caſtles, 
ut ſupra . -66, while other bodies of his troops made incur- 
5 1 ſions into Paleſtine and laid all waſte. Againſt 
c. 2. Benedict. one of theſe, conſiſting of no fewer than ſeven 


Abbas, t. ii. 

7 thouſand Turks, five hundred knights of the 
Infantry drawn from the circumjacent diſtricts, 
ventured to come to an action, on the firſt day 


FE 2 in the en of Safford, where the 


; | . grand 


temple and hoſpital of Jeruſalem, with ſome 


— — 2 G9 


„ 2 2 — — — — — — 


or King HENRY I. 


Rar maſter of the hoſpital, with ſome of his BOOK V. 
A. D. 1187. 


rethren, and ſixty templars were ſlain. 
Saladin having performed his pious intention 
of ſecuring the pilgrims; and having received 
large ſupplies from Egypt, Moſul, Aleppo, 
and Meſopotamia, advanced into Galilee, md 
encamping his army near the lake of Geneza- 
reth, at the foot of the hilly country, intended 
| there to give battle to the king of Jeruſalem ; ; 
who he believed would come thither, in order 
to oppoſe his farther advances towards the ca- 
pital. But that prince was defirous, and not 
without reaſon, to avoid an engagement, and 
protract the war by defending his fortified 
TR o force him from this reſolution, the 
ultan left the main body of his army encamped 
in its former ſituation, and putting himſelf at 
the head of a choſen detachment, {tormed and 
took, ſword in hand, the city of Tiberias; 
1 which he laid ſiege to the caſtle, or cita- 
del, where the counteſs of Tripoli, who was 
by inheritance princeſs of Galilee, had ſhut 
herſelf tip, with a few knights. Her huſband, 
who, enraged at Lufignan' s having gained the 


273 


crown of Jeruſalem in preference to him, had, Abulſeda, 


ſoon after that event, made a treaty with Sa- 

ladin, by which he agreed to hold bis domini- 
ons in a kind of vaſſalage to that prince, had 
been drawn from this compact by the prayers 
and reproaches of the patriarch of Jeruſalem 
and others of the clergy, whe, when the war 
firſt broke out, implored him to facrifice his 


pri vate reſentment to the common cauſe of 


Vor. VI. N religion, 


c. 26. 
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BOOK V. 


1 
A. D. 1187. 
Neubrigenſis, 
1. 11. c. 16. 
Benedict. 


HISTORY or TE LIFE 
religion, and join his arms to the king's. He 
did ſo, and, aſſiſted by the ſympathy of Sibylla 
for the danger and diſtreſs of the counteſs of 
Tripoli, determined Lufignan, _ his own 


Abbas. Hove- inclinations, to attempt the relief of the caſtle 


| den. Gervaſe. 


iceto, 


Galf. de 
Viniſauf, I. i. 
c. g. 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 
p · Fog. 
Ibidem. 

P· 473. 


Ibidem, 
f. 504. 


of Tiberias. For this purpoſe all his forces, 
even many that were neceſſary for the defence 
of the towns and forts of his kingdom, being 
ordered to attend him, they were led by the 
earl to a hill, adjacent to Tiberias, on the 
weſtern fide of that city, and poſted at the 
opening of a narrow paſs, or defile. In a letter 
written to King Henry, not long after this 
time, by the patriarch of Antioch, they are 
ſaid to have been twelve hundred horſe and 
thirty thouſand foot. In another letter from 
the Genoeſe in the Holy Land to the pope, 
Saladin's forces are reckoned to have exceeded 
fourſcore thouſand. On the fourth of July, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty-leven, 
a battle was fought, of which the moſt cir- 
cumſtantial and authentic relation is given us 
by one of the miniſters of the ſultan, who at- 
tended him in this war, and has written a 
hiſtory of his life and acts. He ſays, that this 
prince, being informed of the king of Jeruſa- 
lem's motions, left only a force ſufficient to 
blockade the caſtle of Tiberias, and with the 
reſt of his troops haſtened back to his camp. 
That the two armies were ranged in ſight of 
each other near a village called Allubia, a little 
before night, the approach of which ſtopped 
them from coming to action. That, the next 

8 morning, 


| or KING HENRY II. 275 
morning, they fought, with great fury on BOOK T _ Wh 
both fies, and the batrls laſted all day: but, as YH 
Saladin's archers continually infeſting the | 
Chriſtians with ſhowers of arrows, and ſe- 
lected bands of his troops ſucceſſively making 
very ſharp attacks upon them, they were 
ſlaughtered in their poſt like flocks of ſheep in 
a fold, and evidently faw they muſt periſh ; 
their fate being deferred, only till the next 
morning, by the darkneſs coming on. That 
both armies paſſed the night in arms, though 
wearied ſo much with the toils of the preceding 
| day as hardly to be able to raiſe themſelves 
from the ground on which they repoſed. That, 
when the firſt dawn of light appeared, Saladin 
ordered his centre, Which extended as far as the 
whole line of the Chriſtians, to charge them in 
front, whilſt his wings, which were ſtretehed 
far beyond them on each ſide, attacked their 
flanks, That this was executed with a univer- 
al ſhout, which they all ſet up as one man, 
according to his command, and ſtruck thereby 1 
ſuch a terror into the hearts of the Chriſtians, 
aas deprived them of their laſt remains of ſtrength. 
hat the earl of Tripoli, who till now had been 
the moſt courageous and the fierceſt among 


0 chem, ſeeing the marks of a beginning rout, 
and forgetting the fair fame of all his former 
„ eeds, took no care to form, or to encourage, 
f Ihe troops, by putting himſelf at their head; 
1 but, before the defeat became total, accom- 


panied by a few of his own peculiar vaſſals, 
fed out of the fight towards Tyre. That, 
| 1 ſome 
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BOOK V. ſome of Saladin's horſemen being ordered to 


A.D. 1187. 5 


purſue him, they maſſacred all bis attendants; 
he alone eſcaping from them. That the other 
Chriſtians, incloſed, like beaſts in toils, were 
overwhelmed with the arrows of the Maho- 


metans or cut to pieces by their {words ; from 


which ſlaughter ſome flying, they were ſo 
cloſely purſued that not a man was ſaved: 
but one part of them retiring to a neighbouring 


hill, Saladin ordered the woods, which ſur— 


rounded them, to be fired, and thus forced 


them, almoſt dead with extreme heat and 


thirſt, to yield themſelves captives. That 


among theſe was the king, the maſters of the 
Temple and the Hoſpital, and Arnaud de 


Cuhatillon.“ 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. ii. 


f. 475, 476. 


This account, on the whole, is of better 
authority than any other now extant : but 
the Arabian author appears to have been 


miſinformed where he ſays, that no Chriſtian, 


except the earl of Tripoli, eſcaped with lite 
and liberty out of the battle. For we have 
a letter from one who ſtyles himſelf great 
Præceptor of the Temple at Jeruſalem, to all 
the knights of his order diſperſed over Eu- 
rope, in which, together with that earl, he 
mentions hzmſelf, and the prince of Sidon, 
and another man of quality, whom he names, 
as having eſcaped from this field. Of the 
action he ſays only, that the enemy having 
driven them into a very bad place, among 
rocks, aſſaulted them there with ſuch fury, 
that, the king and the holy croſs being in 
5 a mul- 
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a multitude of them were ſlain, and, parti- BOOK V. 
cularly, a hundred and thirty knights dem- T 
plars.“ The croſs mentioned in this letter 
was ſuppoſed to be that on which our Savi- 
our had ſuffered. The biſhop of Ptolemais Galf. de Vini: 
had carried it in the battle, as the ſtandard #% . l. e. 5. 
under which the Chriſtians fought, till, hav- 
ing received a mortal wound, he delivered it 
to the hand of another dignified churchman, 
who attended him for that purpoſe, and with 
whom it was taken at the ſame time as the 
king. Robert de Mowbray and a lord of the Benedict. 
noble houſe of March were made priſoners A wg 
in this action, and Hugh de Beauchamp was = : 
killed. William of Newbury ſays, that all N 
the knights of the Temple and Hoſpital, who * 
did not fall in the field, were ſeparated from 
the other captives by the orders of Saladin, . 
and beheaded in his fight; which cruelty in 
him was cauſed (as other writers inform us 


by the cuſtom of thoſe knights to put all the wv 
Mahometans whom they took to the ſword. | 1 
However this may have been, the fact is lo 
confirmed by the hiſtory befare-cited of that * 
prince's life, which gives this further acccount 0 
of what was done by him after his victory. BY 
« The ſultan, joyful and exulting on this Salad. Vit. . 
extraordinary mark of the favour of God, © 35: P. 75 Wd 
commanded that King Guy, and Arnaud de „ ih 
Chatillon, ſhould be brought to his tent. P. 27> 28. 1 
There he gave to the king, who was ready 1 
to die with thirſt, a bowl of ſherbet cooled Fog 
with ſhow, which that prince, having drunk K 
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as much as he would thereof, delivered to 
Chatillon. Saladin, turning, hereupon, to 


his interpreter, ſaid, Tell the king, that it is 


not I, but he, who has given drink to this man. 
The meaning of which words the hiſtorian 
thus explains, that, according to the cuſtom 
of the Arabians, ariſing from their ſacred re- 
gard to hoſpitality, and their generous ſenti- 


ments of virtue and honour, when any cap- 


tive has received from the perſon who took 
him either meat or drink he is thereby aſſured 
of life. The ſultan, having ſo ſpoken, diſ- 
miſſed the priſoners to the lodging which he 
had aſſigned for them, where ſome food was 
given to them; and, ſoon afterwards, when 
he was left in his tent with only a few of his 
{ervants, they were bid to return; and, the 


king being ſeated in the veſtibule of the tent, 


Chatillon was introduced to Saladin, who 


reminded that lord of what he had ſaid to the 
diſhonour of Mahomet, and added, I vill 
now be the prophet's champion. He then made 
him a proffer of the Mahometan faith, which 
being refuſed, he drew his ſcymeter, and 
aimed a blow at Chatillon's neck, but wound- 
ed him in the ſhoulder. His attendants im- 


mediately finiſhed the execution, and threw 


the dead body, bleeding, out of the door of 
the tent, at the feet of the king, who, be- 
holding this ſad object, did not doubt that he 
himſelf muſt within a few minutes undergo 
the ſame fate, But the ſultan, calling him 
in, bad him be of good comfort; for it was of 

Rs le „ 
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the cuſtom of kings to murder kings; and as for BOOK v. 


that man, he had brought this death on himſelf R 


by his iniquitous conduct. I 
On the following day the caſtle of Tibe- 

rias was ſurrendered to this victorious prince, 
and after a few more Ptolemais, the moſt 
opulent trading city on all that coaſt, But, 
before I proceed to relate the particulars of 
his further conqueſts, 1t will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, neither in the account of the 
battle of Tiberias, delivered by the writer of 
the Life of Saladin, from the teſtimony of 
thoſe who had been preſent therein (as he de- Salad. Vit. 
clares), nor in the letter above-cited from! 77 
one of the knights templars who had alſo 
been in that action, is there any accuſation of 
the earl of Tripoli, for having (as many 
writers of that age have ſuppoſed) in con- 
ſequence of a ſecret agreement with Sala- 
din, betrayed-the Chriſtian army, by poſting 
them in a place where they had not room to 
act, and where no water could be found. On 
the contrary, the letter ſays, they were driven 
by the enemy from their firſt poſt. And cer- 
tainly, as the ſultan had a cavalry far ſupe- 
rior in number to their's, the earl acted with 
prudence in endeavouring to ſecure the flanks 
and rear of the army entruſted to his conduct 
by mountains and defiles. But they were 
greatly over- matched; and it is rather ſur- 
priſing, that they ſhould have been able to 
maintain a fight, againſt ſuch odds, one whole 
day, than that they ſhould have been forced to 

ä yh 4. quit 
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Book v. quit t their ground the next morning, and re- 
— tire to an eminence, where the firing of the 


woods, and want of water, which that place 
did not afford to them, conftrained them to 
lay down their uſeleſs arms. The earl of 
Tripolrs early flight ſeems to have been the 
foundation of all the imputations of perfidy 
and treaſon which were afterwards thrown 
upon him: but, had there been any treaty, 
or amicable intelligence, between him and 
Saladin, the writer of that ſultan's Life, who 
appears to have been truſted with the ſecret 
of his moſt important affairs relating to this 
"wor; would, probably, have known it, and 
could not have any reaſon to conceal it from 
his' countrymen when he publiſhed his book, 
after the death of both parties: but he fpeaks 
of the'earl in a manner very hoſtile, and par- 
ticularly inconfiſtent with the notion enter- 
_ tained by ſome ancient writers, of his having 
apoftatifed from the Chriſtian to the Maho- 
metan faith, or promiſed ſo to do. 
The conſternation in Europe on the firſt 
ticings brought thither of this defeat was ex- 
ceſſiꝰe. We have a letter to Henry from 
Peter of Blois, who then was in Sicily, giv- 
ing him an account, in few words, of What 
they had heard about it, and of the effects 
which the news had there produced. He fays, 
that the King immediately put on fack- cloth, 
and, paſſing four entire days in deep retire- 
(cnt: and pur devoutly vowed I re- 
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ſolved to ſuccour the Holy Land to the ut- BOOK V. mi 
moſt of his power. A. P. 1187. k 

From many accounts it appears, that in i 
this calamity there was nothing which ſo j 
vehemently affected the paſſions of men in all Ja 
parts of Chriſtendom, as the loſing of that 5 
croſs, „on which (ſays an Englith contem- | Vit, LI. 4 
porary hiſtorian) our Lord and Redeemer bad d. c. 5 
hung, which had been wetted with the blood of *1 
Chr, it; the fign of which men venerate, angel, | 165 
adore, devils dread; and by the protection of | il 
which the Chriftians in that country had hitherts 
been victorious in all their cars, 

Some writers affirm, that the bearing of 
this news accelerated the death of Pope Ur- 
ban the Third, who was worn out with age, 
and had been ſick for ſome time. He died at 
Ferrara on the nineteenth of October in this 
year eleven hundred and eighity- ſeven. A 
little before his deceaſe, the report of theſe Gervaſe, col. 
diſaſters being brought into Aquitaine, Rich- 15": 
ard, ſeized Wich hy general by arr of the Ne I 
times, (which was ſtrengthened in him by Lal * 
another kind of enthuſiaſm more natural to get | 
his temper, a paſſionate ardour for glory,) | 
without aſking his father's leave, or adviſing 
with any friends, or allowing himſelf proper 
time to conſider the conſequences which 
might probably follow from it, immediately 
took the croſs. When this was told to his 
father, who then was in Normandy, that W 
monarch was ſilent, and continued to be ſo, ut ſupra. 
on. the ſub ect, till Richard came to his court, 


and 
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BOOK V. and ſome days afterwards ; but, at laſt, he 


7 mildly aſked him, whether he had done 
well and agreeably to his duty in ſo haſtily 
undertaking ſuch an arduous enterpriſe with- 
out conſulting him? Nevertheleſs (added he) 
I will by no means oppoſe your pious reſolu- 


tion, but enable you to n it in the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed manner.“ 


Doubtleſs, he thought it prudent (as the 
act was irrevocable without a diſpenſation 


from the papal authority) not to blame what 


he knew could not eaſily be prevented. But 
it is alſo very probable, that he was not ſorry 
to {ce the fiery ſpirit of Richard, if he him- 
ſelf, on the call of this extraordinary occa- 
ſion, ſhould go to the holy war, employed 
in the ſame ſervice; by which it would: be 
withheld from raiſing diſturbances during 
that expedition, either in France or in Eng- 


land. Nor was it unpleaſing to him, that 


the match of his ſon with Adelais of France, 


if that prince ſhould not preſs the conſumma- 


tion thereof before his return from the Eaſt, 
might thus be eluded, and the difficulty of 


refuſing either to give her to him, or ſend 


0 5 55 the Third, by a general epiſtle, 


her back to Philip, which embarraſſed him 
more than all his other affairs, removed to a 


great diſtance. 
Pope Gregory the Eighth, Who ſucceeded 


dated on the twenty- -ninth of October eleven 


hundred and eighty- ſeven, exhorted all chriſ- 


tian princes, nobles, and people, to join in 


this 


e of 
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this cruſade, promiſing to as many as ſhould BOOK V. 

engage therein the ſame indulgences from his N. P. T7. 

ſee, and the ſame protection with reſpect to 

their goods and poſſeſſions, as former popes 

had conferred on any former cruſaders. From 

this epiſtle it appears, that, when Gregory 

wrote it, the news of Jeruſalem's having 

been taken by Saladin was not yet brought to 

Rome; but, probably, it was known there 

before his. deceaſe, which happened on the 

nineteenth day of December. The moſt au- 

thentic accounts of this memorable revolu- 

tion in contemporary authors I find to be as 

follows : 5 
Almoſt all the garriſons in the ſeveral for- 

treſſes of the Holy Land and the adjacent ſea 

coaſt, having ben drawn out, or much weak- 

ened, to form the army which Saladin de- 

ſtroyed in one battle, Cæſarea, Sidon, Bery- 

tus, Jaffa (called anciently Joppa) and many Neubrig. 

more towns and caſtles of conſiderable note, * Ji 

were in leſs than three months ſurrendered c. 57. p. go, 

to that ſultan, or to his lieutenants. The 1 , 

conqueſt of Aſcalon, which is ſaid to have — 

been in a good ſtate of defence, was facili- Abbas. 

tated to him by his having induced the cap- 3 474. 

tive king, whom he carried along with him Viniauf, 

whereſoever he went, to order his ſubjects l. c 9. 

there, and the queen, who then acted as re- 

gent of the kingdom, to give up that city, 

as a ranſom for his perſon ; which was ac- 

cordingly done: yet the liberty of this prince 

Was not reſtored to him till the month of May 


3 3 in 
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BOOK Ee in the year eleven hundred and ei hty-eight. 
- From Aſcalon, Saladin, having fit, by de- 
tachment, taken Gaza and other places, 
which made little or no reſiſtance, advanced, 
with all his forces, reunited under his im- 
perial ſtandard, and laid fiege to Jerufalem, 
which had indeed, by the numbers that had 
ſought a refuge there from many parts of the 
country, a vaſt multitude of defenders, but 
very few ſoldiers, and all under the orders of a 
prieſt and a woman, the patriarch Heraclius 
and the queen Sibylla, affiſted only by one 
chief, who knew any thing of war, the prince 
| Abulfeds, of Sidon. The ſultan, therefore, from whom 
. Vit. their weakneſs was not hidden, refuſed at firſt 
ut ſupra, to grant them any capitulation, . declaring, 
he would take the town by ſtorm, as the 

Franks had taken it from i Mahometans, 

But, perceiving that deſpair inſpired them 

with courage, and defiring to finith his con- 
gueſt, he allowed them to purchaſe their 
lives and liberty with ten biſants of gold for 
every man in the city, five for every woman, 

and one for every child; all who ſhould not 

+ =... De ave 10. pay thoſe furks being devoted to 
Sa de bondage. In coniequence of, theſe terms 
Wale * b fourtèeen thoufand were made flaves; and 
ae others, Who had paid the rate 
impoſed, were ſafely conducted to Tyre and 
Antioch, which yet remained unſubdued. 
The queen went to the latter, having been 
kindly and honourably treated by Saladin, 
The only offence ' THAt" was given, by that 
| prince 
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gilded crucifix, erected on the top of the Galt. de Vi- 
church of the hoſpital, was pulled down by * nifauf, l. i, 
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ince or bis army, to any of the Chriſtians, BOOK v. 
in the taking of Jeruſalem, was, that a large K 


5 10. 


the ſoldiers, dragged in the dirt, ſpit upon, See alſoSalad, 

and (as ſome writers ſay) whipt, through all by. _ 

the ſtreets of the city, for two days together. Abbas f. il. 

We learn from Abulteda, an Arabian hiſto- p. 509. 

rian who flouriſhed in thoſe times, that, on © Abulteday 

its being thrown down, a louder Cn ali = 

lamentation was raiſed by the Franks, than 

the Muſulmen ever had heard before from. 

that people, on any other occaſion, in the 

whole courſe of the war. It muſt however 

be obſerved, that this contumely was not de- 

ſigned againſt Chriſt, whom the Mahometans 

venerate, but againſt the ſuperſtitious and 

idolatrous worſhip of croſſes and crucifixes, 

which they juſtly abhor. William of New- Neubrigenſis, 

bury mentions a noble a& of humanity done HO 

by the ſultan, in permitting all the ſick in the 

hoſpital at Jeruſalem to remain quiet there, 

till 1 — ſhould die or recover, and appoint- 

ing ſome knights, belonging to that houſe, to 

attend upon and nurſe them, though he was 

not bound to this by the capitulation. 

| Thus, on the twenty-ninth day of Septem- 

ber 1n the year eleven hundred and eighty- 

ſeven, Jeruſalem was recovered by the Ma- 

hometans, and again annexed to ÆAgypt, after 

having been held by the Latin Chriſtians, or 

Franks, during ninety- ſix years, and governed 

1 princes of the family of Anjou a Aal 
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BOOK V. fifty- eight, taking into the account the reign 
br of Sibylla, who ſhared the throne with her 


Salad. Vit. 


©. 5. 


huſband. If a land be more defiled (as it 


certainly 1s) by the wickedneſs of thoſe who 


dwell therein, than by errors in points of 
faith, the Holy Land was much purified by 
Saladin's conqueſt of it, he and thoſe he 
brought thither being infinitely leſs vicious 


than thoſe he expelled from it, as even the 


beſt Chriſtian writers of that age confeſs. 

Nor could it be otherwiſe: for the moſt atro- 
cious offenders, in all parts of Chriſtendom, 
were, by the mode of devotion which then 
prevailed, ſent thither to gain a remiſſion of 
their fins, or ſought a ſecure aſylum there 


_ againſt the vindictive juſtice of their ſeveral 


countries. 'The king himſelf had been one 


of theſe fugitive criminals: whereas Saladin 


(excepting a boundleſs ambition which had 
impelled him to many unjuſt uſurpations) 
appears to have had no one vice, but to have 
excelled in all virtues ; and the good example 


he gave, with the ſtrictneſs of his juſtice, 


made his ſubjects more obedient to all the 
moral laws of civil ſociety, than moſt others 
in the world. His uſurpations themſelves 
were excuſed by the zealous Mahometans, as 
conducive to what the ſpirit of their religion, 
and the poſitive precepts of their law, taught 


them to think a moſt meritorious deſign, the 
uniting of all the Muſulmen under his or- 


ders, to make war on the Franks, and drive 


them out of the Eaſt. With this purpoſe 


66 (ſays 
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« ({ays the author of his Life before cited) his BOOK V. 
« whole ſoul was taken up; all his diſcourſe, X. B. Ty. 
meditation, and attention being drawn to 
« this one point!” Accordingly, though the 
winter of the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
ſeven was now begun, he had no ſooner ſet- 
tled Jeruſalem to his mind, than he under- 
took the ſiege of Tyre, which had not yet 
received his yoke, 
It's reſiſtance was owing to the unexpected 
arrival of Conrade, the youngeſt ſon of the 
marquis of Montferrat, and brother to Queen 
Sibylla's firſt huſband. This prince, who Neubrigentis, 
had married a ſiſter of the emperor of Con- Nis lu. 
ſtantinople, having taken the croſs, propoſed Angl. I. ii. 
to go by ſea to Paleſtine, and came, the third © ** 
day after Ptolemais was taken, within view 
of that city; but obſerving, as he approach- 
ed, that no crofles could be ſeen on the 
ſteeples or towers, and that he heard no bells 
ring, he concluded that it was in the ſultan's 
poſſeſſion, and ſailed from thence to Tyre, 
which he found juſt preparing to ſubmit to 
Saladin. Some forces he brought with him, 
his animating diſcourſes, and the high repu- 
tation he had gained in arms, by ſubduing a 
rebellion at Conſtantinople, the leader of 
which he had killed with his own hand, ſo 
raiſed the drooping ſpirits of the citizens, 
that, putting themſelves wholly under his kb 
command and government, they reſolved to K4 
hold out to-the utmoſt extremity. 


Thus. 5 
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BOOK V. Thus a remainder of ſtrength, and a com- 
munication by ſea with ſuccours from Eu- 


Salad. Vit. rope, were preſerved in thoſe parts. Saladin 
Rat had beſieged Tyre before he took Aſcalon; 

Abbas, t. ii. but, finding that the latter would be the . 
r ſier conqueſt, he then raiſed his ſiege, to 
Galf.deVini- Which he now returned, on the eleventh of 
fauf, I. i. e. 10. November in this year eleven hundred and 
Newbrig. eighty- ſeven, and, having ordered a fleet of 


- . gallies from Ægypt to cruize before the 


| Saladn, Vit port, aſſaulted the city on the fide of the 


Aida, continent, with thirteen ys (the great 
&27. artillery of thoſe times) which threw heavy 
| ſtones againſt the walls. He alſo tried ano- 
ther method to conquer the obſtinacy of the 

intrepid Conrade, by threatening, if he did 

not ſurrender the place, to put to death his 

father, the old Marquis of Montferrat, who, 

having come to Jeruſalem a little before the 

battle of Tiberias, had attended the king to 

that unfortunate action, and had, with him, 

Joſt his freedom. But Conrade {lighted this 

menace, and the ſultan did not carry it into 
execution. On the twenty-ninth of Decem- 

ber, about break of day, a fleet, fitted out 

within the harbour of Tyre, ſuddenly at- 

tacked that of Ægypt, took five of the gal- 

lies, and deſtroyed all the others. This de- 

feat conſtrained [Saladin to raiſe the ſiege with 

diſgrace. Moſt of his troops were ſent home, 

„and he, with the Mamalukes (a body of ſol- 
diers formed by him, and attendant on his 


perſon) winteted at Ptolemais. 
R | The 


writer of the Life of Saladin above-cited, or 


eaſt ſuſpicion of ſuch a perfidy at that time. 


prelate tells the Engliſh monarch, „“ that, as #9 aun. 1188 
* he was pre-eminent above all other kings of 
the Weſt, in prudence, fame, and riches, the 


« cour, that the holy ſepulchre of our Lord, 


oO Kine HENRY II. —_ 
The day after Conrade had been received BOOK v. 
into Tyre, the earl of Tripoli and the prince TB.I T, 
of Sidon, having made their eſcape from the Neubrigenſis, 
battle of Tiberias, came to that city, and e. 18. 
endeavoured to get it into their poſſeſſion; 
but Conrade drove them out, and hanged ſome 
of their party. The earl, covered with ſhame, 
took refuge at Tripoli, where, ſoon after his 
arrival, he died of a pleuriſy, according to the 


(according to others) of a fever, attended with V. Authores 


8 ' $ 18 Has Ar Citatos 
a frenzy. His ſubjects, after his death, put 3 


themſelves under the government of Boa- 
mond, prince of Ante: and the prince of 
Sidon went to aid the queen of Jeruſalem in 
defending that city, which, if he and the 
earl of Tripoli had been accomplices (as ſome 
authors ſuppoſe) in treaſon againſt her huſ- 
band, he, ſurely, would not have done, but 
would rather have repaired to the camp of the 
ſultan. Nor would ſhe have admitted him to 
her court and her council, had there been the 


We have a letter to Henry from the pa- N NN 
triarch of Antioch, written juſt after Saladin; 503, phe 
had laid fiege to Jeruſalem, in which that Hoveden, 


« diſtrefled Chriſtians of the Eaſt implored 
him to make haſte, and bring them, in that 
e extremity” of their danger, a powerful ſuc- 
Vol. VI. 


* 
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BOOK V. « and the noble city of Antioch, . be 
Ds ſaved by him from ſubjection to foreigners 
4 e and infidels, which would be an eternal 
* diſgrace to Chriſtendom. | 
Henry's anſwer was addreſſed, not 7081 to 
this patriarch, but alſo to Heraclius, to Boad- 
mond, prince of Antioch, and to all the eaſt. 
ern Chriſtians, whom he aſſures, that, even 
« ſooner than they could hope, ſuch a mul- 
sé titude of the faithful would come to their 
e affiſtance, as eye had not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
<< neither had it entered into the heart of man 10 
« conceive: and that, among other princes, 
« he and his ſon Richard, rejecting all the 
« glory of this world, deſpiſing all it's plea- 
« jures, and ſubmitting all it's intereſts to 
s their concern for this object, would per- 
« ſonally viſit them, and employ their whole 
; e force to ſuccour and defend them.” 
| Benedid This reſolution having been taken, Henry 
| Horeden. wiſhed to go over from Normandy into Eng- f 
| land, in order to make there all the neceflary H 
preparations for ſuch an enterpriſe, and to aſk 
"this conſent and aid of his parliament for the pr 
| carrying it on: but, when he was come to 
| the ſea fide, he was ſtopt by receiving intel- 
| ligence from his miniſters, that the king of P 
| France was arming, to force him immediately 
| to reſtore Giſors and all it's dependencies, or tle 
marry his ſon to the princeſs Adelais. Here- ky 
upon he turned back, and haſtened to Giſors, 10 
| 
| 
| 


„ ß a; cc. 


between which place and Trie he and Philip An 
Held a conference on the TE day of He 
Janwary * 


Jatuaty in the year eleven hundred and BOOK v. 


great number of princes, lords, and knights, 
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cighty-eight. PA . . 
To this meeting came William the learned 3 

archbiſhop of Tyre, who has left us a hiſtory 

of the holy wars, from the firſt beginning of 

them to the year eleven hundred and eighty- 

three, in ſtyle and matter far ſuperior to any 

other hiſtorical compoſition of that age, or of 

many preceding: ages. He was ſent to im- 

plore all the powers of Europe to aid the 

Holy Land, and did it ſo ſucceſsfully, that 

not addy the king of England, who appears 

to have determined upon it before, but the 

king of France alſo, and with him the earl 

of F landers, the earl of Champagne, and a 


aſſembled here to deliberate on this propo- 
fition; took the croſs: from his hands. As 
Philip now had a ſon, the objections to his 
going on ſuch a dangerous expedition were in 
ſomèe degree leſſened; and his quarre] with 
Henry was eaſily made to give way, in the 
preſent temper of his mind, to the exhorta- 
tions of thè prelates and interceſſions of the 
nobles, without any great diſcuſſion of og 
points in diſpute. | 
Proper methods of providing for the enor- V-authores 
mous expences of this undertaking were ſet- ge oy 
tled between the two kings, with the aſſent of 
all preſent; and we find that this plan was 
afterwards ratified in a council of the barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, convened by 
Rb at — the acts of which are pre- 
U 2 | ſerved 


5M 


* 


1 \ 
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- BOOK v. ſerved in Roger de Hoveden's annals: nor do 


e I doubt of it's having been likewiſe confirmed 


in Normandy and in Aquitaine by particular 
acts of thoſe ſtates: but that it was ſo in Eng- 


land is undeniable; and, as the ſubſtance of 


Gervaſe, 
col. 1 522. 


what the ſeveral-afſemblies enacted is much the 
ſame, I will only recite the reſolutions or ſta- 
tutes of the Engliſh parliament thereupon, 
omitting to mention any further particulars | 


of theſe proceedings in France, except, that, 


to diſtinguiſh the nations engaged in this cru- 
ſade, the croſſes there given to the French 
were red, thoſe to the 1 
Ds and thoſe to the. Engliſh were white, 


emiſn were green, 


On the thirtieth of January in the year 
* hundred and eighty-eight Henry land- 
ed in England, and on the eleventh of Fe- 


bruary met his great council at Gritington in 
| Northamptonſhire, where, after much debate, 


it was reſolved to agree to the ep N arti- 


cles relative to the cruſade. 


The firſt was only a declaration of a al 


nary abſolution from all fins repented of and 
duly confeſt, which, it was ſaid, would be 
given, by the authority of God, of tbe bleſſed 
apoſtles Peter and Paul and of the Chief Pon. 
ii, to all perſons, whether ecclefiaſticks or 
e. lay men, -who ſhould: take the croſs. ' 


The next confirmed the ordinance, - e in 


France by both kings, and by the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other nobles there aſſembled, 
that all thoſe, whether eccleſiaſticks or lay- 
*. * did not _u to this war, ſhould give 
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the tenth part of all their rents for one year, BOOK V. 
and of all their goods, in gold, filver, or any Tb. Las- 
other things, except the books, the wearing | 
cloaths, and the ſacred veſtments of clergy- 

men, and the ornaments of chapels, and jew- 

els, (whether belonging to clergymen or lay 

men) and the horſes, arms, and apparel, of 

military men, which were for their own pro-; 

per uſe. All clergymen, knights, and ſquites, 

who ſhould go to this war, were to have the 

tenths of the lands held under them in de- 

meſne, and of the lands of their vaſſals; and 

to give nothing themſelves. But burgeſſes, 

or free ſocmen, going without the conſent of 

their reſpective lords, were neyertheleſs to give 

tenths: a clauſe inſerted to hinder theſe two 

claſſes of men, by whoſe abſence from their 

homes the tillage and trade of the kingdom 

' might be grievouſly hurt, from engaging in 

this warfare : notwithſtanding which 1t appears Neubrigenſis, 
that many of them took the croſs ; ſo HHrong b © 23. 
was the deſire of gaining the indulgences 

offered by the pope, and ſo contagious the 

frenzy of this TS of fanaticiſtn among 'all 

ſorts of people! 

Regulations were made to reficiin the-cru- Gef, 
ſaders from ſwearing g, and from gaming, and“ 1 hp 
from any luxury in their drefs, and from ever 

having at their tables more than two diſhes of 

any thing bought; and to forbid every man 

from taking with him any woman, except a 

lingle waſherwoman, who was to go on foot, 

and of whom (ays the ſtatute) there can be 

Vol.“ VI. 9 3 no 
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no ſuſpicion : that is, (I ſuppoſe) ſhe, was to 


be old and ugly. But no perſon was to go in 
torn or ragged cloaths. 

Almoſt all theſe reſtraints were very proper 
and uſeful ; as one of the gteateſt difficulties in 
theſe expeditions was the being incumbered 
with fuperfluous numbers and unneceffiry 


* . baggage. By other clauſes, here enacted, 


bing upon this ſervice, to niortgage All their 
revenues, ecclefiaftick or ſecular, 


oo Wer was given to any of the rok or laity, 
of three years from the enſuing feaſt of Eafter, 


during which time the creditors (whatever be- 


came of the debtors) were to receive all the 


fruits of what had been morgaged to them. 


revert to the creditor ; but ſo, as that what- 


And out of any eſtates which had been mott- 
gaged before the taking of the crofs, the debtor, 
who had taken it, was to receive all the pro- 
fits during one year, and then they were to 


ever fruits he received were.to be reckoned in 
diſcharge of the principal fam of the debt, 


which was to carry no intereſt during the time 


of the debtor's being abroad. The money of 
any who died in this expedition was to be di- 
vided according to the advice and direction of 


certain diſcreet perſons, appointed for this pur- 


ſe, and agreeably to the uſes for which it 


ad been brought. This was a wiſe regula- 


tion; as from the numbers ſo dying a large 
fund would accrue for the ſervices of the war, 
and for the ſupport of the ſervants, whom the 


death 


r the term 
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death of their maſters might otherwiſe leave in BOOK v. 
WERE 5: -.: | 5 . 8 
Theſe articles having had a parliamentary Brompton, 
ſanction, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, Cn 
together with the biſhops of Durham and; = 
Norwich, had already taken the croſs, riſing l. iv. c. 4. 
up in the general aſſembly, and haranguing . 
the people, denounced excommunication againſt — 
any perſons, who, for ſeven years to come, 
ſhould begin or foment any war. This was 
done to ſecure the internal peace of the king- 
dom during the cruſade. The archbiſhop and 
his vicar, the biſhop of Rocheſter, preached, 
the ſame-day, before the king and parliament 
on the myſtery of the croſs, moſt impertinently 
applied to this intended warfare, in which, 
among many others of the nobles preſent 
there, engaged Ranulph de Glanville, grand 
juſticiary of the realm, whom his office and 
age would have certainly kept in England, 
to attend to the government and cuſtody of 
it while the king ſhould be abſent, if enthu- 
fiaſm could have liſtened, in any degree, at 
this time, to the dictates of reaſon. e 
The method uſed by the king, with the Benedict. 
advice of his parliament, for collecting the 1 
tenths which that aſſembly had granted, was | 
to chuſe a certain number of the clergy and 
laity, in whoſe prudence he put a ſpecial truſt, 
and to ſend them into all the ſeveral counties, 
as his commiſſioners on this buſineſs. He like- 
wiſe ordered, that two hundred of the weal- 
thieſt men in London, one hundred in Vork, 
8 WS and 


A. D. 1188. | 


e 
. 
» 172 
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BOOK V. and proportionably in all the other cities of 
AT D. 1188. England, ſhould appear before him, at times 

and places aſſigned. From theſe he took the 
tenth part of their revenues and chattels, ac- 
_ cording to the eſtimation of men of good 
character, who knew what they were. How 
the tax was collected from the poorer inha- 
bitants we have no information; only it may 
be preſumed from what is ſaid by ſome wri- 
ters, that leſs ſtrictneſs was uſed in valuing 


Vid Antho- 
res Giraros dt their chattels: but we are told, that if any 


ſupra. who came before the king, for the payment 
of theſe tenths, were refractory againſt it, 

he inftantly threw them into jail, and kept 

them there in irons till they had paid the laſt 

farthing. This he was forced to do; immenſe 

ſupplies being wanted to defray the expences, 

which the enterpriſe wherein he and multitudes 

of his ſubjects, with their own conſent, were 

engaged, would neceflarily demand. On ſuch 

an occaſion the ſparing the money of thoſe 

who did not go out of the kingdom would have 
ſacrificed the lives of thoſe who did. Vet 

moſt of the monks were diſpleaſed, that their 

wealth was not free from this general con- 
tribution, though required for a ſervice, which 

even their maſter, the pope, had declared to 

be holy, and vehemently preſſed on all princes. 
Miele But William of Newbury, the moſt candid 
1. ils Co 25. of all the eccleſiaſticks who wrote in that 
age, bears teſtimony to Henry, that, dur- 

66 ing his ves reign he bad never impo- 


128777 bY ſed, 


4 


or Kine HENRY IL -. 29% 
ſed, either on his Engliſh or tranſmarine BOOK v. 
% dominions, any one grievous burthen, till TH Urgg- 
« theſe tenths for the Holy War, which © 
; « were equally. levied in many other coun- 
| I © tries. Nor had he, on pretence of any ne- 
7 e ceſſity (as other princes uſed to do) ever 
. laid any tax on the lands that were held 
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7 « by churches and monaſteries in frank al- 
B % moigne, but had always been as careful 
y « of their rights and poſſeſſions as of his 
7 e own demeſnes.“ | 1 
t Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, that in Eng- Gerraſe, col. 1 


L land, by theſe tenths, above ſeventy thou- 1529: 
t ſand pounds were raiſed from the Chriſtians, 
| and fixty thouſand from the Jews, which 
e all together may be eſtimated, on the loweſt 


;, MW computation, as equivalent in thoſe days to rx 4 
| little leſs than a grant of two millions ſterling p. =” : 


e in theſe. The ſum paid by the Jews amounted See Madox, 
h (as appears by the Exchequer accounts) to Hiſt. of the 


e a fourth part of their chattels. Their numbers I pong 

e had, probably, much encreaſed in England, by : 

t the expulſion of all their countrymen out of Gul. Armoric, 

ir France, in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 5 * 

1- MW two, an act done by Philip to gain popularity, "ol 
h and to profit (as he did) by the confiſcation of all +08 
0 their immoveable goods, but coloured perhaps, 1 
s. and reconciled to his conſcience, by the bigotry 

d of the times. Henry's mind, more enligh- 

at tened, ſaw that men of all religions are enti- 


r- tled to all the rights of humanity, and that 
* Ju; blaſphemy is ſo horrid againſt the name 
d, of Chriſt, as the making it authorize any 

violation 
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Book V. violation of the moral laws of nature, or 
Tg of that umverfal benevolence to mankind, 
which his precepts moſt ftrongly - inculeat 
and injoin. He alſo ſaw that the Jews, b 
ſettling in his kingdom, greatly added to it's 
wealth, and therefore gave them encourage- 
ment to make it their aſylum, when driven 
from other countries, by protecting them from 
all wrongs, and doing them many favours, 
as far as the prejudices of that age would 
permit. The ſhare they bore in this tax was 
grievous to them, and much eaſed his other 
ſubjects, but could not ſoften the rage of re- 
ligious hatred againſt them, in the breaſts 
of the common people, which broke out, at 
wtf the beginning of the following reign, to the 
jo 8 deſtruction of many of them, and to the 
4. foul diſgrace of Chriſtianity. 
 Girald.,Cam- During the courſe of this ſummer. the arch 
— pg biſhop of Canterbury preached the cruſade in 
briz, l. ii. Wales. By means of his exhortations three 
ol $1 thouſand of that nation inliſted in this ſer- 
vice. Rhees ap Gryffyth himſelf would have 
been one of the number, if he had not been 
withheld from executing his purpoſe by the 
-prayers and tears of his wife, who was 
daughter to Madoc, the prince of Powis-land. 
For this ſhe is cenfured by Giraldus Cam- 
drenſis: the zeal of thoſe times being ſuch, 
Galfe, de Vi-that (as we learn from another contemporary 


niſauf, I. i. 2. — % Wives incited their I end 
C. 17. 
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ce neſs of their ſex, they could not go with BOOK v. 
« them.” It is very remarkable that Owen N re Sag 
Cevilioc was actually excommunicated by the Girald, 
archbiſhop, becauſe he alone of all the Welſh Cambr. bi- 
princes did not come ont, with his people, © © 
to meet that prelate ! 915 
One might wonder that no miſſionary went 
into Ireland, to preach the cruſade in that 
iſle: but it ſeems to have been owing to the 
following weighty reaſons. If a number of 
the Engliſh, or of the Welſh, ſettled there, 
had gone from thence to the Eaſt, the natives 
would probably have driven out the remainder; 
and therefore Henry could not defire, or ſuf- 
fer, ſuch a dangerous diminution of his ſtrength 
in that kingdom. As for the Iriſh, want of 
money rendered moſt of them unable to bear 
the heavy charges of ſuch an expedition; and 
ſome of them were, at this time, engaged in 
civil wars, particularly thoſe of —_— 3 
a party there having riſen againſt Conor Man- trig Annals. 
moy, ſon of Roderick O Conor, to whom 
his father, after John's return out of Ireland, 
had again reſigned the reins of government 
in that province. Theſe rebels, among whom 
were ſome of Conor's own relations, invited 
Curcy, the Engliſh deputy under Henry and 
his fon, to come to their aid. The conqueſt 
made by that lord of the province of Uliter 
bad juſt before been ſecured by the death of 
1 | © Lachlin, prince or chieftain of Tyrone, 
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i who was killed by an Engliſh arrow, in a | 
- | fightwwith ſome maroders from the county of 
i n Down. 
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BOOK V. Down. Curcy therefore, was glad to c 
Tpi his arms into Conaught, and take this op- 

portunity of reducing that kingdom, which 
had revolted againſt John, to the obedience 


c \ 
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of England. But Conor Manmoy procured 
aid from Donald O Brian, prince of Limeric ; 


and, by their united forces, the Engliſh army, 


after doing great miſchief in that country, 


was forced to retire out of it, the rebels were 
defeated, and Conor's authority ſeemed to 


to be firmly eſtabliſhed. Yet, the next year, 
he was murdered : ſome of his own neareſt 
friends conſpiring againſt him. with the late 
vanquiſhed party. Nor did the blood of 
this prince quench the flame of civil diſcord 


in this unhappy realm: it continued to burn 
with the moſt deſtructive fury till after the 


times of which. J write; Roderick O Conor 
remaining, in the monaſtery choſen by him 
for his place of retreat, a quiet and helpleſs 


OR 2 of the miſerable calamities of bis 


Abbas. 


Benedict. 


mily and his people. 

Things being in this ſtate, no ſupplies for 
the holy war could be drawn out of Ireland, 
but Henry did what he could to procure ſome 
from Scotland. William the Lion had lately, 
in a conference with him, defired the reſtitution 


of Roxborough and Berwick, two of thoſe 


«caſtles which, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-four, had been given to him as 
pledges for the execution of the articles of the 


treaty between them, whereby Scotland was 
made hen to the ee of England. 


2 1 
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Jedburgh, Sterling, and Edinburgh had been BOOK V. 
reſtored, and 1t does not clearly appear why A P. 1188, 


Henry ſtill retained the other two : but I pre- 
ſame it was becauſe a diſpute ſtill coin 
concerning the dependance of the Scottiſh 
church on the Engliſh. The treaty had de- 
clared, that the former ſhould pay that obe- 
dience to the latter, which was due to it, and 


had been uſually paid in the times of William's Benedict. 
predeceſſors. But all the prelates of Scotland, Abbas, t 1 
attending, with their king, in the parliament fia 136. 1 
of Northampton, which was held in the year ad ann. $176, 


eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſix, denied that 
any was due, or had ever been paid, by their 


church. Whereupon, the archbiſhop of York 


maintained, that the biſhops of Glaſgow and 
Wittern had acknowledged themſelves ſubject 
to his predeceſſors; and produced papal bulls, 
which confirmed the metropolitan rights of his 
ſee over the church of Scotland, To theſe 
allegations the biſhop of Glaſgow replied, that 
his ſee, by ſpecial grace, was the daughter of 
Rome, and exempted from all ſubjection to 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; and, if York ever 
had any authority over her, it had been for- 


feited, and did no longer exiſt. Before this 


diſpute was ended, another aroſe, between the 
archbiſhops of Vork and Canterbury; the 
latter affirming that, to his ſee, not to Vork, 


the. church of Scotland was ſubjet. Henry 
therefore thoughtit belt to pilots the deciſion 
of the principal queſtion till the two. metropo- 

ans bad ſettled the controverſy between 


of: Hh | themſelves. 
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BP OK V+; themſelves. He diſmiſſed the Scottiſh, prelates, 
A. D. 1188. who, at their return into Scotland, privately 


ſent to the pope, and implored his holineſs to re- 


ecive them into his own hands, and protect them, 
as his immediate dependants, from that ſub- 


jection which the church of England required. 
This conteſt was not brought to it's final con- 
cluſion till after Henry's. death; but the pre- 
ſent ſtate of it, with undecided claims, and 

much heat on both fides, may have been the 
excuſe for detaining the fortreſſes of Roxbo- 
rough and Berwiek. William offered to re- 


deem them with four thouſand marks. To 
which Henry made anſwer, that they ſhould 
be reſtored, if William would pay to him the 
tenths of his kingdom for the uſe of the holy 
war. That prince, well diſpoſed to ſatisfy 
him herein, returned ſpeedily into Scotland, 
on the borders of which country he ſoon after- 
wards met the biſhop of Durham, and other 
miniſters; ſent by Henry on this errand, In 


this place were aſſembled, with and under 


their king, almoſt all the Scotch barons, ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and an infinite multitude 


of his inferior vaſſals, whom he informed of 


the cauſe, for which theſe Engliſh came, and 


what they demanded. At the coneluſion of 


their deliberation upon it, he notified to the 


enyoys, chat bs could not perſuade the members 


ef the council to give the tenths. And they an- 


ſwered for themſelves, that they never wauld 


and their lord the king of Scatland, ſpauld have 


ſworn, 
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ſworn, they would' bave them: which deter- BOOK v. 
mination no entreaties or menaces of the en- T. B. Tr88- 
voys could prevail upon them to alter; a re- , 
markable inſtance. of the freedom. and the 
ſpirit of the Scotch parliament in thoſe days! 
J preſume, the ſole reaſon of their obſtinacy 
in this matter was the poverty of the nation. 
For it cannot be ſuppoſed that they had leſs 
zeal for the recovery of the holy land than the 
other chriſtian ſtates which agreed to this tax ; 
and they had a further inducement to perſuade 
them to pay it, viz. the deſire of regaining the 
two forts above-mentioned. The ſame, na- 
tional poverty may have been alſo one cauſe of 
their having given up the ſovereignty of their 
| kingdom for the liberty of their king. If they 
= not redeemed him by making that con- 
ceſſion, they muſt either have paid a heavy 
ranſom for him, or have left him, all his life, 
a wretched captive in bonds. They would not 
do this; they could not do the other. There- 
fore the modern Scotch writers, who blame 
Henry for impoſing too hard terms on that 
prince, and, through his diſtreſs, on the na- 
. tion, do not conſider that he ler him free with- 
| out aſking any ranſom. 
| 
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I will only add, on the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent demand, that, as William did not chuſe 
to take the croſs, and accompany Henry and 

| Richard into Paleſtine, it would have been 
7 very unſafe to reſtore to him the forts of 
Roxborough and Ber wick till their return from 


thoſe ere 3: more el pecially, as the Engliſh 
were 
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BOOK V. were deprived of their wealth for the ſupport 

Ip ggg of this war, to which the Scots would pay no- 

| thing. Henry therefore retained them as ſecu- 

rities to his crown againſt any revolt of that 
people in his abſence, 

Galf. deVini- While theſe things were tranſacting in the 

auf, I. i. c. iſland of Great Britain, during the courſe of 

— 22 the year eleven hundred and eighty- eight, the 

parlc P. Barre. archbiſhop of T'yre had gone from France into 

Chron. Germany, and there preached the cruſade, 

. affified by a legate from Pope Clement the 

Third, with whom he was joined in com- 

miſſion. Their ſucceſs was as great as they 

could wiſh ! The emperor himſelf,” although 

he was: now in the fixty-eighth year of his 

age, took the croſs in a diet aſſembled by him 

at Mentz on the twenty-ſeventh of March, 

and fo did moſt of the princes and counts of 

the empire, incited by religion, by their na- 

tural bravery, and by his example. The 

tenths were granted by all the ſtates of the 

empire, as in France and in England: but, to 

prevent the diſorders which might be cauſed 

by a multitude of indigent people engaging in 

this ſervice, a wiſe regulation was made, that 

no man ſhould be permitted to march with the 

army, who had not means of his own to pro- 

vide himſelf with all neceſſaries for a journey 


of a year: notwithſtanding which order, the 


number of forces that marched out of Ger- 
many, under the imperial ſtandard, was found, 
on a review which the emperor made in Hun- 
gary, to be then. about a hundred and fifty 
1 6 thouſand. 


, as a. a0 


> my 


or KING HENRY II. 


thouſand. Before that prince ſet out, he was 'BOO | 
careful to ſecure the tranquillity of the empire N. B. 76g; | 


during his abſence ; and therefore adjuſted, or 
waved, ſome diſputes between him and the 


Roman pontificate, which had almòſt drawn 


upon him an excommunication from Pope 


Urban the Third. With the ſame intention he Annales Paz 


obtained a decree from a diet aſſembled at 
Goſlar, in this year eleven hundred and eighty- 
eight, by which Henry the Lion was obliged 
to accompany him to the holy war, or {wear NM 


to go immediately out of the empire, and not the houſe of 
Brunſwick. 
Hiſt, d' Alle - 
| | | magne, par le 
This unfortunate duke, whom the emperor *: Barre. 


return into any part thereof before the end of 
three years. 


had permitted to come into Germany in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-five, had from 
that time been vainly ſoliciting a reftitution 
of the territories, which the ban of the empire 
had torn from him in the year eleven hundred 

and eighty. But, notwithſtanding the repeat= 
ed interceſſions of his father-in-law, the king 
of England, and his ſon-in-law, the king of 
Denmark, nothing was done in his favour. It 
is faid indeed, that now, in the diet of Goſlar, 
an option was given to him, either to be re- 
inſtated in ſome of his fiefs, if he would go 
with the emperor to the holy war; or, if he 
declined that propoſal, to wait in exile for the 
tull recovery of them till the end of three years, 
at which term this afſembly encouraged him to 
expect it. He chole the latter, not, perhaps, 
from any confidence in the promiſe or hopes 
l - thrown 


Abbas, t. i. 
p. $27, 528, 
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thrown out to him, but becauſe his ſtay in 
Europe might procure him opportunities, du- 
ring that period, to do more for himfelf than 
.was offered by the: diet, on the condition of 
his joining the other potentates of the empire 
in this cruſade. His dutchets, who had gone, 


in the year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix, to 


live with him at Brunſwick, not being able, 


in the preſent infirm ſtate of her health, to 


follow him again into exile, remained in that 


. 
* 
— 


$ 


Sigonius. . 


city, where ſhe died in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty-nine. But the duke, quickly after 
the riſing of the diet, went back to his former 
refuge, the court of King Henry, whole peace 
of mind the unhappy ſtate of this branch of his 
family not a little diſturbed. Some of our 
hiſtorians ſay, the emperor had requeſted that 
the duke's eldeſt fon ſhould go with him to the 
Eaſt, meaning thus to make that prince a 
hoſtage for his father: but the duke excuſed 
himſelf from giving his conſent to this propoſi- 


tion, till he ſhould know the advice of King 


Henry upon it, which appears to have been 
ſuch as he deſired; for the young prince did 
not go. The emperor's ſecond fon attended 
him to the holy war; but his eldeſt, named 
Henry, who had been, in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty-two, choſen king of the 
Romans, ſtayed behind him in Germany, to 
govern the empire, by virtue of that dignity, 
during his abſence, and ſucceed to it in caſe of 
his deceaſe. They had both, in the ycar 
eleven hundred and eighty-three, made peace 
FNC | With 


| or Kine HEN RY II. 
with the Lombards ; in conſequence of which 


1 4 7 
BOOK v. 


Henry was crowned king of Lombardy by the &. P. T1788. 


archbiſhop of Milan, and, his authority in 
thoſe parts being firmly eſtabliſhed, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-five he had married 
Conſtantia, a poſthumous daughter of Roger, 
king of Sicily. This alliance, as William the 
preſent ſovereign had no iſſue, after living with 
bis wife the king of England's daughter, about 
nine years, and as there was no lawful ſon or 
brother of his father, to claim the ſucceſſion, 
gave the king of the Romans a reaſonable 
expectation (which did not prove falſe) of in- 
heriting Sicily and all that is now called the 
kingdom of Naples. The barrenneſs of Queen 
Jane, probably cauſed by her having been mar- 
ried too young, deſtroyed the hopes, which 
her father had entertained, that thoſe opulent 
countries would long continue ſubject to prin- 
ces of his race. It likewiſe made the ſee of Rome 
exceedingly apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of the match between the king of the Romans 
and the Princeſs Conſtantia, as likely to pro- 
duce a formidable augmentation of the impe- 
nal power, which the popes always dreaded, 
eſpecially when they ſaw it encreaſe in Italy. 
5 much did this jealouſy inflame the mind of 
Pope Urban the Third, that he ſuſpended, as 
ſoon as he heard of the marriage, all the biſhops 
afiſtant in the celebration of it: a moſt ſcan- 
alous uſe of eccleſiaſtical cenſures for political 
ends! But Clement the Third, at this time, 
dund it neceflary to be reconciled, however 
ol * unwilling, 
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BOOK v. unwillingly, to the king of the Romans, that 


3 
A. D. 1188. 


no impediment might prevent the emperor's 
taking part in the preſent Holy War, to which 
the papal bulls and legates were warmly ex- 
citing all the princes of the empire. He alſo 


finiſhed a pacification between the republics of 


Galf. de 
Viniſauf, 1. i. 
C. 14. 


Genoa and Piſa, which his predeceſſor, Pope 
Gregory . the Eighth, had begun, and per- 
ſuaded them to, unite. their maritime forces, 
very conſiderable in thoſe days, againſt the 
Mahometans on the coaſt of Paleſtine and 
Cceloſyria, in aid of the Chriſtians. The king 


of Sicily, who was ſtill more potent at ſea, and 


nearer to thoſe coaſts than any other of the 
European princes, ſent thither a ſtrong fleet, 
very early in the year eleven hundred and 


eighty- eight, by the aſſiſtance of which, Tyre, 


Tripoli, and Antioch, which would elſe have 
been loſt, were T 

The king of England, ſoon after he had 
taken the croſs, ſent a miniſter to the courts 
of the emperors of Germany and of Conſtanti- 
nople, and likewiſe to that of Bela, king of 
Hungary, to aſk a ſafe paſſage for himſelf and 


his army through their territories, and free 


markets to furniſh the neceſſary - proviſions. 
Mention is made in the letters he wrote on this 
fubject, that the king of France and his forces 
would accompany him in his march. Hence it 
appears, that theſe monarchs had determined, 
at this time, to go together, by land, from 
France into Paleſtine, a refolution which after- 


| wards was prudently altered by Philiy d 


i, | 
Richard. 


a 


G 2 Pg fern ou 
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Richard, on account of the great difficulty of BOQK V. 


finding ſubſiſtance for two ſuch armies com- T P. T1788. 


bined. It may nevertheleſs be preſumed, from 


the naval preparations now made by King 


Henry, that his purpoſe was to ſend ſome part 
of his forces, from England to Tyre, by ſea. 


His requeſt was granted by all the three po- SceApbendir, 


| FL - ISL 9 from Diceto 
tentates aboyementioned : but it is worthy of Imag. Hiſt. 


note, that the German emperor ſtyled him, in col. 636, 637s 
the ſuperſcription of his letter, is deareſt bro-—- 
ther, the luſtrious king of England; but the 


Greek neither gavehim the appellation of other, 


nor the epithet illuſtrious in the ſuperſerip- 

tion, nor any higher title in the body of his 

letter, than your Nobility {veſtra nobilitas }. 

This prince, Iſaack Angelus, had, in the year 

eleven hundred and eighty- five, dethroned 
Andronicus, who, after having depoſed and 

put to death Alexius, the ſon of Manuel Com- 

nenus, had ſupported his uſurped dominion 

two years, by many cruel deeds, which the 

furious opulace, to whom Iſaack delivered 

him up, revenged as cruelly upon him. Yet 

the empire was worſe governed by his ſucceſſor Nicetas. 
than by. him. For, inhuman as he was, he 

had in his character ſome of thoſe qualities 

which are uſeful to a ſtate ; but in Iſaack An- 

gelus a moſt extravagant pride was the only 

mark of greatneſs. 3 
During the courſe of this year eleven hun- 1 
dred and eighty-eight, while the princes of Vit. Salzd. c. 
Europe were preparing to endeavour the reco- 41. et ſeq. uſ- 

very of the Holy Land, Saladin won from the ]'" - 


, Abulfeda, 
. Chriſtians c. 20, 30. 
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BOOK V. Chriſtians the cities of Gabala and Laodicea on 
kf the Syrian coaſt, with many ſtrong caſtles to 


HISTORY or Txz LIFE 


the ſouth of thoſe places, between them and 
Damaſcus, and to the north in the territory 
belonging to Antioch, even within a few miles 
of the capital itſelf, which forced the citizens to 
agree to deliver it up, at the end of eight 
months, if not ſuccoured from Europe before 
that term, But the garriſons and inhabitants 
of moſt of thoſe fortrefles, being allowed to go 
to Tyre, much ſtrengthened that town. The 


Gar, te vini. captive king of Jeruſalem had been freed by the 
fauf, I. i. c.8. ſultan about the 0 . of May, after ſo- 


105 11, 2 


Vit. Sala 
5 


1 lemnly promiſing, that he would never bear 


arms againſt that prince, and that, renouneing 
his kingdom, he would inſtantly go beyond the 
ſea, into perpetual exile. But, on his arrival 
at Antioch, the clergy abſolved him from this 
oath, becauſe the city of Aſcalon had been 
yielded to, Saladin as the price of his liberty, 
after which he had till been detained in capti- 
vity during ſeveral months, and theſe condi- 
tions had finally been ſuperadded, and extorted 
from him by force. His breach of faith having 


thus been Sreufelt to the Chriſtians, though not 


to the Mahometans, who loaded him with re- 


proaches, as perfidious and perjured, he drew 


together ſome troops, and demanded admiſſion 
into his city of Tyre; but Conrade refuſed it, 
and this quarrel produced an inteſtine war in 
© thoſe parts among the Franks, which ſome 


writers ſuppoſe the politick ſultan foreſaw, when 


he ſet the $108 free. * before the end « of the 


year, 


iy, > Thain e eau he to 


of Kings HENRY II. l 
year, the interpoſition of friends ſuſpended the BOOK V. 
effects of ſo pernicious a diſcord, Conrade re- A. P. 1188. 
maining ſole maſter of the city of Tyre, and 
Guy de Lufignan making his abode at Tripoli, 
where his ſovereignty was acknowledged, till 
about the end of Auguſt in the following year, 


uben he and Conrade joined their arms to be- 
| fiege Ptolemais, under the walls of which town, R 
I defended by all the forces of Saladin, and aſ- , 
\ If Gulted by the kings of England and France, 
te greateſt actions of this cruſade were per- 
) formed. | 


Before I proceed to relate the occurrences of 
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the year eleven hundred and eighty-eight in uy 
- 8 Henry's foreign dominions, it will be proper to bl 
- I finiſh the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the reign of 1 
| chat king, by mentioning ſome particulars, re- | ix 
; I lating to the churches of England, Scotland, 3 1 
1 and Ireland, of which no account has yet been | ik 
x ven. I 
- While Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, [ 


aud legate of the apoſtolical ſee, was exhortin 

d the Welſh to attempt the recovery of the Holy 

8 Sepulchre, the monks of Canterbury were as Gerraſe, ad 
t I buſy, and with no leſs heat of zeal, in r 
- to get a college for ſecular canons, which he 

x had begun to build at Hackington, near that 

n city, pulled down. They ſuſpected the truth, - 

t, chat his ſecret purpoſe was, to make this foun- 

n dation a rival to their convent ; and, in order 

e I to fruſtrate. that project, had, in the preceding 

n ear, ſo exerted their intereſt with the ſee of 

16 Rome, always diſpoſed to favour them in pre- 
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BOOK V. ference to the biſhops or other ſecular clergy, 
chat Pope Urban the Third, who had autho- 
riſed his deſign, and allowed him a fourth part 
of the offerings made at Becket's tomb, for this, 
or for any other uſe; at his pleaſure, ſoon after- 
wards ſent him an apoſtolical mandate to put a 
| ſtop to the building, and likewiſe to reſtore the 
Cerraſe, Prior of the convent and one of the monks, 
xd ann. 1187. whom he had dared to ſuſpend for having ap- 


pealed to the Roman ſee on this buſineſs. But, 


the primate not paying the leaſt regard to this 


bull, and even refuſing to anſwer to the ap- 


peal, Urban appointed the abbots of Battle- 

abbey, Feverſham, and St. Auguſtin 8, his le- 

gates, to enforce the execution of what he had 

commanded; which they preparing to do, the 

grand juſticiary of the kingdom, Ranulph de 

V. Append. Glanville, forbad them to proceed; a very re- 

11 Gerva; markable act of the royal prerogative againſt the 
3 0 

"Papal power! The reader may fee the writ of 

inhibition, tranſcribed from the Chronicle of 

Gervaſe of Canterbury in the Appendix to this 

book. It ſtopped" their proceedings; and the 

archbiſhop, ſupported by the authority of the 

crown, forbad the monks from holding their 

uſual manox-courts, and ſeized their poſ- 
ſeſſions. 

The pope, informed of theſe things, re- 


his orders to two of the abbots above- 


Wien, col. named, that, under pain of incurring the heavy 
4246 15% diſpleaſure of the apoſtolic ſee, they ſhould com- 
py pel the refractory archbiſhop to obey his in- 


"JG Within the term of thirty days, and- 


add ded 


Z6‚ e ß ß ̃ ̃ę . ß . o.com maii 


— 
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added to them the biſhops of - Bath and Chi- BOOK v. 


cheſter. He likewiſe wrote to the king, and 
reminded him how expedient it was for bis king= 
dm, that the glorious martyr, St. Thomas, 


ſhould. continue to be an interceſſor for him, 


which he could not expect, if he did not main- 
tain the privileges and dignities of the church of 


Canterbury. His Holineſs, therefore, exhorted 


him in the Lord, and injoined him, for the re- 
miſſion of his ſins, not to ſuffer that church to 
be injuriouſly treated, nor prohibit or hinder 
the compleat execution of the mandate now 
ſent to the perſons before-mentioned. But the 
deceaſe of this pontiff, which ſoon enſued, and 
Gregory's friendſhip for Baldwin, rendered all 
that had been done to favour the monks of no 
effect; and the archbiſhop proceeded with ſo 


much rigour againſt them, that, their revenues Gerraſe, ad 
being all detained, they were forced to live ann. 1188. 


upon alms. Nevertheleſs, as the life of Gre- 
gory, after his election, was of a very ſhort 
duration, they quickly found a new and zea- 
lous protector in his ſucceſſor Clement, who 
not only reiterated Urban's injunctions, but 
alſo commanded the prior of Feverſham and 
another eceleſiaſtick to excommunicate thoſe 
who had been guilty of violence againft the 
monks. This mandate was obeyed; but the 
ſentence was ſlighted even by the ſecular clergy 
of the city of Canterbury, who, in the name of 
the king and of the archbiſhop, forbad their 
paruhioners to avoid the ſociety of the excom- 


municated perſons, ſay ing publicly in their ider, col, 
„ 


3r3 


9 


. 
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| BOOK V. ſermons, that the pope's ſentence had no force in 
he archbiſhop's dioceſe. And ſome citizens, 
among whom was a nephew of Becket, for re- 
fuſing to hold communion with thoſe who 

were under this anathema, were committed to 

the publick houſe of correction by an order 
from the king. Clement, amazed and alarmed 
at this rebellion againſt his ſpiritual monarchy, 
ſent to England a cardinal legate on this buſi- 
neſs, which, however light in itſelf, was now 
become of great moment. But, he dying on 
the road, nothing effectual was done in favour 
of the monks, till another legate arrived in 
Henry's foreign dominions, with power to en- 
idem, col. force the former bulls; which brought the 
7543- . archbiſhop to offer a reſtitution of the lands of 
the convent on certain conditions. Vet the 
whole diſpute was adjourned till the legate 
| ſhould. be able to go into England, and take 
cognizance of it there. In the mean time the 
grand juſticiary, being ſent into England on 
another affair, had ſome diſcourſe with the ſub- 
prior of the convent of Canterbury; who inti- 
mating to him how much they defired and 

| wanted the king's mercy, his anſwer was, 
Tbidem, col. 4 You yourſelves will have no mercy, but, 
1 « from your attachment to the court of Rome, 
| « refuſe to ſubmit to the advice of your ſove- 
“ reign, or of any other perſon ; nor will you 

« do. any thing to pleaſe your archbiſhop, or 

. even condeſcend to aſk his forgiveneſs with 


« the leaſt ſupplication.” The. ſub-prior re- 


- Plicd;/as Becket himſclf would have done, that, 
wo Having 


Bervaſe, col. 
1537, 1538. 
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faving the intereſts of their monaſtery, od the BOOK V. 


rights of the church, they were ready to ſubmit © 
to the counſels of the king and of all good men, 
but were greatly deterred from truſting to thoſe 
of the king, by his having ſuffered them to re- 
main, during almoſt two years, deprived of all 
their poſſeſſions, and in a manner impriſoned 
within their own walls. If you doubt the 


* king (anſwered Glanville), there are biſhops 


and abbots of your order, and there are ba- 
% rons and churchmen belonging to the court, 
« who, if you would truſt your cauſe to them, 
would certainly do you juſtice.” The reply 
to this was a declaration, that all theſe were ſo 
partial on the fide of the archbiſhop, ſo com- 
plaiſant to the king, and ſo unfriendly to them 
tor whom he (the ſub-prior) was concerned, 
that they did not dare to confide in their arbi- 
tration. Whereupon Glanville, quitting him 
with indignation, ſaid, * You monks turn your 
« eyes 70 Rome alone; and Rome alone will 


% deftroy you.” 


os 


\ 


Soon after this a ati ſome deputies Gervaſe, cot. 


from the convent, who had gone into France 75 


to the legate, were adviſed by that prelate to 
wait upon the king, who was then lying ſick 
at a caſtle in Touraine, and try to touch his 
heart, which his preſent condition might 


render leſs obdurate, with compaſſion to- 


wards them. Having, not without difficulty, 
got acceſs to. him, they opened their bu- 
lineſs by ſaying, the convent of Canterbury 
ſaluted, him as their lord. To which he 
foruptly made anſwer, „Te wicked trai- 

tors, 


44, 1545, 
ann. 1189. 
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BOOK V. ec tors, I have been, am, and will be your lord. 
2 „Hut go quickly away : I will talk on your af- 
« fair with my faithful ſubjetts.” As they went 
from him, one of them (perhaps Gervaſe him- 
ſelf who has given theſe particulars) uttered 
this imprecation, © May Almighty God, through 
&« the merits of the ble fed martyr, Thomas, do 
« us juſtice on thy body!“ We are not told 
. Whether Henry heard him or not, but only 
that he poſtponed the deciſion of the contro- 
verſy till he ſhould return into England, 
which he did not live to do. From the whole 
tranſaction it ſeems that, as he had the ad- 
vantage, in this combat with Rome, of fight- 
ing behind an archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
fought more boldly, and with better ſucceſs, 
than he had formerly done, when an arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had been his opponent, 
and the champion of Rome againſt his crown, 
In Scotland the diſpute, between William 
the Lion and the Roman pontificate, con- 
cerning the ſee of St. Andrew's, was deter- 
mined about the feaſt of Pentecoſt in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-tiine, to the king's 
ſatisfaction. The accommodation attempted 
See p. 153. by Pope Lucius the Third, in the year eleven 
20d Renelet Nandred eighty-ſix, had not taken effect; 
Abbas, t. ii. p. William having refuſed to give the tempora- 
SS. Ijties of the biſhoprick of Dunkeld to John 
Scott: for which reaſon Pope Urban, the ſuc- 
ceflor of Lucius, ſummoned Hugh, who by 
yirtue of that agreement had bes the ſee 
of St. Andrew „ N * before rh at 
2 omè. 


4 


T5 5 
830 bo e Rd mt: RT ne ne od aaNet 


requiring them to receive John Scott as their 


of his tins, to exhort and perſuade, or (if it 
ſhould be neceſſary) compel! the king of Scot- 


ome. But, this citation having been diſ- BOOK.V, 
Rom, by that prelate till after Urban⸗ s death, — = 
Clement the Third, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, depoſed him from his 
ſee, and ſtrongly recommended the electing 
of John Scott to fill his place. The king, 
to whom his Holineſs wrote on this ſubject 
in very reſpectful terms, was brought to re- 
ceive Scott as biſhop of Dunkeld, on condi- 
tion of his abſolutely renouncing for ever 
any claim to St. Andrew's. Hugh was obli- 
por to go to Rome, in order to obtain abſo- 
ution of the pope from excommunieation, 

and died in that city, with almoſt all his 
houſehold, of a ſickneſs which. raged there 
in the month of Auguſt this year. Soon after 
his deceaſe, a mandate to the clergy of the 
dioceſe of St. Andrew's was ſent by he pope, 
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biſhop, within fifteen days from the delivery 
thereof, and annulling by the apoſtolic au- 
thority auy other election, which they had 
made or ſhould make, He alſo wrote to 
King Henry, entreating, admoniſhing, and. 
even injoining that prince, for the remiſſion 


i 4 
; J 
Fi 
ASS 


land, by the poder he had over him, to let 
Scott enjoy in peace the ſee of St. Andrew's, 
as that prelate, on his part, was ready to be, 
in all points, obedient and faithful to the 
royal majeſty, ſo far as in reaſon be could. 
But, theſe letters not producing the deſired 
ä | effect, 


318 
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effect, the ſame pontiff, in the year eleven 


hundred and eighty- nine, addreſſed another to 
ſeveral prelates of Scotland, ordering them to 


repeat to the king his injunctions concerning 
this affair, and, if he did not comply with 


them before the end of twenty days, to ex- 
communicate him, and to put his whole king- 
dom under an interdict. 


This letter was delivered into the hands of 
Scott, to be uſed by him at His pleaſure: but, 
tired of the conteſt, and thinking it more de- 
fireable to take quietly what his ſovereign 
was willing to grant, than endeavour to ob- 
tain, by ſuch violent methods, a forced con- 
ſent from that prince to his former election, 
he ſuppreſſed the pope's mandate, and per- 


mitted the chapter, without contradiction 


from him, to elect a ſon of the earl of Lei- 


ceſter, recommended by William to the ſee 
of St. Andrew's. He likewiſe ſuffered the 
king to give in his preſence, to one of his own 


chaplains, the office of chancellor, which he 
had formerly aſked; contenting himſelf now 
with the peaceful enjoyment of the revenues 
of Dunkeld, together with thoſe of the arch- 
deaconry of St. Andrew's, which he had 
poſſeſt before his conſecration, and was al- 
lowed to retain. 


Thus honourably for his crown did Wil- 


liam the Lion end his long diſpute with 
Rome! but he owed his ſucceſs to the quiet 


temper of Scott, as much as to his own per- 


ſeverance and firmneſs, If that prelate had 


acted 
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acted with the ſpirit of Becket, or even of the BOOK V. 
monks of Canterbury, this affair ien have 
had a different concluſion. 
In the year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix, Girald. Cam- 
a provincial ſynod was held, under John 1 
Cumin, the Engliſh archbiſhop of Dublin, c. :3. ky in 
for the better regulation of the manners and A\vglia facrag 
diſcipline of the clergy of Ireland. On the 
ſecond day of their meeting, an Iriſh abbot, 
there preſent, to excuſe the incontinence with 
which the eccleſiaſticks of his nation were 
charged, laid all the blame of the fact (which 
he did not deny) on the bad examples given 
to them by the Welſh and Englith elergy, 
who were come into their country: and this 
was verified by two prieſts of the province of 
Wexford, tranſplanted thither from Wales, 
who accuſed one another of living each with 
a woman he had publickly married: which 
being proved to the council, the archbiſhop 
immediately ſuſpended them both, in order ts 
clear Himſelf (lays Giraldus Cambrenſis) of ap- 
proving ſuch uncleanneſs, and ſuch enormities. 
By way of recrimination, that author preach- 
ed, the next day, againſt the general drunk- 
enneſs of the Iriſh clergy, and the negligence 
of their prelates in the paſtoral duties. On 
the firſt of theſe points he fays, that the 
Iriſh, ' who were in holy orders, uſually 
faſted till the evening, but made themſelves 
amends by immoderate drinking of wine and 
other 1 the e part of the night. 


And 
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BOOK V. And he argues, that probably thoſe who were 


drunk were not chaſte. 

1 will only obſerve, that the c inten- 
tion of this council appears to have been, the 
fixing theun natural reſtraint of celibaey on 
the clergy of Ireland, from the conſequences 
of which great uncleanneſs and great enormities 
did really ſpring, but which helped to ſecure 
the eccleſiaſtical independence upon civil ſo- 
ceiety, which Rome made the corner-ſtone 
of the mighty fabrick of her power. Vet it 
ſeems, that in Ireland the deſigns of the 
church againſt the ſtate were ſomewhat 

checked at this time. For Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis informs us, that Prince John, in 
whoſe ſervice King Henry had ſent him thi- 
ther, having offered to give him the biſhop- 
rick of Fernes, or that of Lechlin, and he 
having declined to accept either of them, it 
was propoſed by the prince to unite the two 
dioceſes, and make him biſhop of both: to 
which, he ſays, he replied, “that, if he ſaw 
e the mind of John incline to exalt the Iriſh 
« church, he might perhaps take this offer, for 
the ſake of co-operating with him therein: 
, but, there being no ſuch intention, he choſe to 
remain a private man, rather than to be uſe · 

« leſs in an eminent ſtation.” 
It was this zeal for the exaltation, not of the 
- Iriſh church alone, but of the whole Chriſtian 
- prieſthood, which probably was the cauſe of 
his not being raiſed to any higher dignity than 
the archdeaconry of Brecknock, 3 h he 
" Riely 
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BB falſely imputes it to a prejudice againſt him be- BOOK v. 
cauſe” he was a Welſhman : for Henry had 
ſhewn, by the favours he beſtowed on the 
Geraldine family, that no ſuch narrow par- 

| tiality obſtructed the advancement of merit in 

| his reign. And ſome merit, as a man of learn- 

| ing, Giraldus certainly had : but his mind was 

| ſo tinctured with the principles of Becket, that 

it would not have been prudent to let him 

| poſſeſs an epiſcopal ſee in England. I even 

incline to believe, that his having been ſent - 

) Into Ireland by Henry, as an attendant on 

John, was not ſo much for the ſake of any in- 

, ſtructions, which he could give to that prince, 

as from a defire, by promoting and fixing him 
there, to remove out of England a troubleſome 

. and dangerous ecclefiaſtick, But he diſappoint- 

ed this purpoſe by refuſing the offers ſo libe- 

rally made in Ireland by John, and never had 

) one in England; to the want of which 1 

) aſcribe that rancorous hatred, which ſhews it- 

7 ſelf againſt Henry in ſome of his writings, after 

the death of that king. | 


r I ſhall now proceed to relate, without inter- 
: ruption, what remains to be told of the foreign 
o WW affairs of this reign, amidſt the continued agita- 


. tion of which Henry ended his life. 
All the ardour of the French for the preſent 


e eruſade, in the firſt beginnings of it, could not 
n preſerve the internal peace of France! Duke 
f Richard himſelf, the foremoſt to engage in 
n that religious warfare, was conftrained, with 
e the croſs upon his breaſt, to draw his ſword 


y Vol. VI. Y agagainſt 


122 
BOOK V. 


I, ” 


„ VF. 


»Diceto, col. 
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againſt his own vaſlals in the dutchy of Aqui- 
taine, preſently after his father's return into 
England, in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty-cight. For, Geoffrey de Luſignan, a 
brother to the king of Jeruſalem, following 
the example of that prince, had, on ſome pri- 
vate quarrel, perfidiouſly killed a gentleman of 
Poitou, whom Richard had honoured, with an 
intimate ſhare of his friendſhip. The duke 
flew to revenge him: but the criminal was 
aſſiſted by all the lords of his kindred, a nume- 
rous race of nobles, the terror and peſt of that 
country, who, confederating together in fre- 


quent deeds of blood, in murders and rebellions, 


maintained their own greatneſs, and drew to 
their aid other barons, whom fear of puniſh- 


ment, from a conſciouſneſs of having deſerved 


it, impelled to faction for ſafety, or who ha- 
ted Richard on account of former chaſtiſements 
inflicted on them by him, or of former wrongs 
he had done them. Yet all the ſtrength of 
their league was unequal to the power and va- 
lour of that prince. He took and demoliſhed 
their caſtles, ſet fire to their towns, and root- 
ed up all their vines and other fruit: trees 


on their lands; by which deſtruction the laws 


Galf. de 
Viniſauf, 
I. i. c. 25. 


Diceto, & 
Benedict. 
Abbas, 

ut ſuprà. 


and cuſtoms of thoſe times puniſhed felonies 
and rebellions. Geoffry de Luſignan ſaved 
his life by flying out of France, from whence 
he went by ſea to Tripoli, where his brother 
Guy then reſided. Among his accomplices 
none were ſpared by the duke, except thoſe 
who redeemed theſelves from the fury of his 

| N vengeance, 


: o Kin6 HENRY II. 


vengeance; by taking the croſs, as many of BO 


them did. Having ſpeedily cruſhed this re- XP. 1188. 


bellion, he led his troops to attack the earl of 
Toulouſe, ſon and ſucceflor to that prince 
againſt whom he had made war in the year 


eleven hundred and eighty-ſix. This earl, at Benedict. 


the inſtigation of Peter Seilun, his favourite, 


had arreſted ſome merchants, who came into. Gervaſe. 


his country (perhaps to carry on a forbidden 
commerce there) from Richard's adjacent do- 
mains, and had treated them very cruelly, 
keeping many of them in cloſe priſon, depri- 
ving ſome of their eyes, and others of their 
lives. In revenge of this injury done to his 
ſubjects, the duke, more inclined to ſeek re- 
dreſs by arms than by any other methods, laid 
waſte the earl's lands, and carried off many 
captives; but his moſt important prize was the 
favourite, Seilun, for whom he aſked ſuch a 
ranſom, as the priſoner could not pay, and 
would be a heavy tax on the bounty of his 
maſter, if paid by that prince. To ſave him- 
ſelf this expence, the ear! ſeized the perſons of 
two Engliſh gentlemen, belonging to the king 
of England's own houſehold, who were paſ- 
ting through Toulouſe, on their return from 
a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtella, 
and, after they had been confined ſome time, 
ſent one of them to the duke, with a power 
to treat for the liberty of both, on condition that 
Seilun ſhould be alſo releaſed. But this pro- 
poſal was refuſed, and with good reaſon, by 
Richard, becauſe pilgrims were ſuppoſed to be 

. 2 : under 
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BOOK V. under the ſacred protection of the ſaint, whoſc 
IP. (188, ſhrine they viſited, and their perſons were pri- 


Diceto. 
Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Hoveden. 


Gervaſe. 


vileged, by the cuſtom of thoſe times, in going 
and returning. The king of France, whom 
this quarrel, which he wifhed to ſee compoſed, 


had drawn into thoſe parts, agreed with 


Richard in this point, and ordered the earl to 


fet the two pilgrims free, out of reſpect to St. 


James. Yet that prince ſtill infiſted on their 
being redeemed by the releaſe of his impriſoned 
miniſter: whereupon Philip left him to make 


a peace for himſelf, or ſuſtain the war as he 
could, Richard then, being free to obtain by 


force of arms the juſtice he demanded, hired 
Brabanters, with whom, joined to his milita- 
ry vaſſals of the dutchy of Aquitaine, he com- 
poſed a great army, and in a very ſhort time 
took the city of Cahors, the ſtrong caſtle of 
Moiflac, all the province of Quercy, and 


ſeventeen caſtles in the neighbourhood of 


Toulonſe, The earl, fearing the loſs of his 
capital itſelf, implored the aid of Philip: 

whence it may be preſumed (though I do not 
find it mentioned) that he had freed the two 
pilgrims; as without doing this, he could not 
well expect a favourable anſwer. Philip choſe, 
hereupon, to negotiate with Henry, rather 
than with Richard, and ſent complaints to that 


king of Richard's diſpoflefling the earl of his 


territory, and violating the peace of the king- 
dom of F rance, which the ſovereign was ob- 
hged at all times to maintain, but more 
yy now, when a cruſade was begun. 


Henry 
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Henry anſwered very truly, that none of theſe BOOK V. 


things bad been done by his advice, or even N. P. 1588. 


with bis conſent. But Philip marched into 
Berry, where he knew that Chateauroux and 
other places of importance would be quietly 
yielded to him, by the treachery of the citi- 
zens and nobles of that province, whom he 
had ſecretly gained, and that ſome were not 
able to make any reſiſtance, expecting no at- 
tack. Accordingly, moſt of the towns and 
fortreſſes in that country opened their gates to 
receive him; and by ſimilar arts he alſo gained 
poſſeſſion of the town and diſtri& of Vendome, 
When Henry enquired for what reaſon he 
was robbed of theſe territories by that king, 
who, even before their uniting in the cruſade, 
had, by a publick, ſolemn act, preparatory to 
it, engaged to protect them againſt all other 
powers, the anſwer made to him was, that 
Philip had done it to revenge the wrongs which 
he and the earl of Toulouſe had received from 
Duke Richard. But that prince affured his 
father (and probably told him no falſchood) 
that he had done nothing without Philip's per- 
miſſion, grounded on the perverſe refuſal of 
the earl to accept a peace offered to him. Henry 
therefore ſent Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, and Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, to re- 
preſent to that monarch the injuſtice of his con- 
duct, and the inconſiſtency of it with his for- 
mer covenants upon oath, and the ſacred vow 
he had made. But he hardly vouchſafed to 
give them an audience, and, when he did, 
3 was 
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Benedict. 


. 


Ibidem. 


and foot ſoldiers. After Henry's arrival, the 


HIS TORV or Taz LIFE 
was unmoved with all their remonſtrances and 
all their exhortations. This forced the king 


of England, much againſt his inclinations, to 
baſten back into France. On the eleventh of 


July he landed at Barfleur, from whence he 


went to Alengon, where an army of Normans, 


(which John, whom he had ſent, for that pur- 


poſe, before him, had already aflembled) was 
joined to another, compoſed of Englith and 


_ Welſh, brought over by his orders. 


It is certain that Philip's attacking of Berry, 
in the manner above-menticned, was not (as 
fome modern hiſtorians have ſurmized) con- 
certed with Richard : for that prince, while 
his father was detained in England, led an | 
army to oppoſe the French in that province, 
and, on the retreat of their king, who did not 
ftay to face him, layed waſte the domains of 
the earls and barons there, whom Philip had 
ſeduced from their fealty to Henry, and took 
many of them priſo ers. He alſo made him- 
ſelf maſter of a very ſtrong caſtle not far diſtant 
from Vendome, in which were twenty-five 
knights and forty men at arms, beſides archers 


biſhop of Beauvais firſt, and then the king of 
France himſelf, burned ſome caſtles and towns 
on the borders of Normandy. But Henry, 
deſirous to free himſelf from the blame of wil- 
lingly making this war, and to comply with 


the forms eſtabliſned in thoſe days, when vaſ- of 


ſals were forced to fight, in defence of their no! 


* againſt their lovercigns, ſent a meflage © ret; 
ul 
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to Philip, demanding reſtitution of what had BOOK V. 
been taken, from him, and, if this was refuſed, 5.788. 
renouncing the allegiance he owed to that 
monarch for the fiefs he held in his kingdom, 
and declaring he would treat him, from hence- 
forth, as an enemy. To which Philip replied, 
that he would not ſheath his ſword, till he had 
ſubdued and annexed to his royal domain the 
entire provinces of Berry and the Norman 
Vexin. When this anſwer was received, 
Henry put himſelf at the head of a powerful 
army, entered into the Frencl. Vexin, and ra- 
vaged the whole country from Giſors as far as 
to the gates of Mante. Philip did not oppoſe 
him: but a party of French horſe, under 
William des wc and Drogo de Merlou, 
meeting Richard and the carl of Albemarle, 
with the knights of Henry's houſehold, in the 
neighbourhood of Mante, a ſharp combat en- 
ſued, in which Des Barres, who was called 
- The Achilles of France, was unhorſed by 
nt Richard and taken; but, having given his 
de word of honour, as a priſoner, and therefore 
rs | not being guarded, while Henry's ſoldiers 
he were intent on ſecuring other captives, he 
of mounted his page's horſe, and made his eſcape ; ; 
ns which fixed ſuch a ſtain upon his reputation, 
ry, s could not be removed by all the glor yhe | 
eil- gained upon other occaſions. 
ith This action happened about the latter end 
al- of Auguſt ; and a few days afterwards Henry, 
cr not venturing to attempt the ſiege of Mante, 
age retired t to Ivery, and permitted his ſon Richard 
0 45 E 6 to 
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to return into Berry, where that prince, 
whoſe active mind was eager on new projects, 
propoſed to do him good ſervice. The next 
day, his Welſh forces pillaged and burned to 
the ground the caſtle of Damville, and many 
other towns or villages in the territory of 
Philip, and killed all the men they found 
therein; while the earl of Albemarle, at the 
head of another detachment, ſet fire to the 
town of St. Clair ſur Epte, and deſtroyed a 


ſine garden, which the king of France had 


planted with his own hands. 

Theſe were barbarous methods of carry- 
ing on a war; but, that very day, an em- 
baſſy came from Philip, to offer Henry peace, 
with a reſtitution of all which he had loft in 
Berry. This propofal ſoon afterwards brought 
on a conference between the two monarchs, in 
a plain near Giſors, which was open and en- 
tirely deſtitute of ſhade, except in one part, 
adjacent to the caſtle, where ſtood an ancient 
elm, of an extraordinary ſize and beauty, un- 
der the branches of which a great number of 
men might be eaſily ſheltered, at any hour of 


the day, from the heat of the ſun. Many 


conferences had been held, in ancient times, 
on this plain, between the kings of France 


and the dukes of Normandy ; and, proba- 


bly, when their quarrels were inflamed by 
no reſentments of a perſonal nature, the ſhade 
of this tree, though the land on which it grew 
belonged to 'the Normans, was made equally 
ſerviceable to the chiefs of both nations, who 
| : met 
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met and talked beneath it. But, the preſent BOOK V. 
animoſity between Henry and Philip being Tg. 
greater than uſual, the former ſtood, with 
his nobles, under the canopy of the ſpreading 
boughs, protected from the heat, which at 
this time was extreme, while the latter and 
his nobles were rudely ſuffered to endure the 
violence of it without any ſhelter. After diſ- 
puting two days, the French, impatient of 
this affront to their king, and further pro- 
voked by the petulant raillery of ſome of 
Henry's attendants, attacked them ſword in 
hand. Henry fled to the caſtle, but in paſ- 
ſing the bridge, many of thoſe who endea- 
voured to ſecure his eſcape were killed or 
drowned. Philip, maſter of the field, com- 
manded the tree to be cut down; which be- 
ing done, he departed, and returned to a 
caſtle within his own borders. | 
Yet, notwithſtanding theſe marks of a ho- Renee. 
ſtile temper on both ſides, the war did not Wh 
go on: for the earls of Flanders and Blois, ut ſupra. 
with other nobles of France, plainly de- 
clared to the king, that it was a reſolution, 
taken by them all, to lay down their arms, 
and uſe them no more againſt Chriftians, till 
after their return from the c:uſade. Some notice 
of this had probably been the cauſe of his 
offering peace before, and it forced him to 
defire another meeting with Henry, on the 
ſeventh of October, which was not refuſed by 
that prince; but nothing was ſettled, be- 14 
cauſe Richard, whom his father had recalled Piceto, col. 1. 
out 641. | 1 
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BOOK V. out of Berry, where he had made a fruitleſs 
ADs, attempt to recover Chateauroux, objected to 
| a general reſtitution propoſed as the baſis of 

the treaty, alledging that Cahors and the other 
places gained by him in the earldom of Tou- 
louſe, being held in demeſne, produced to 
him a revenue of more than a thouſand marks 
a year, which he would not give up, to pur- 
chaſe the reſtitution of caſtles and baronies, 
Benedict, the fruits of which would accrue to thoſe who 
Abbas, held them under him by military tenure. His 
> ik ut father alſo refuſed to deliver to Philip the 
caſtle of Pacey, which that king had de- 
manded as a ſecurity for the peace. This in- 
terview therefore proved as ineffectual as the 
former; and Philip, though deſerted by al- 
moſt all his nobles, renewed hoſtilities a 
Henry by the help of ſome Brabanters, at 
the head of whom he took a caſtle in Berry: 
but, a body of theſe troops having mutinied 
for their pay, he promiſed to give it them in 
the city of Bourges, and having thus drawn 
them thither, ſecretly ordered his forces in 
garriſon there to ſeize their arms and borſes ; 
which diſabling them to refiſt, he took from 
them allo the money they had juſt received, 
with all they had beſides, and turned them 
out almoſt naked: a uſeful d ap of terror 
to the mercenaries of thoſe days! 
Gul.Armoric. Winter now coming on, no farther ope- 
Wegen, pp; rations of war were attempted by either of 
lippiad. the parties: but the campaign being over, 
_—_— — Richard preſſed that his marriage with the 


princeſs 


; 
f 
: 
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princeſs Adelais might be no longer deferred. BOOK V. 
What excuſe Henry found for denying * 
requeſt, or evading the performance, we are 
not told: but, probably, he might urge the 
impropriety of contracting ſo cloſe an alli- 
ance with Philip before peace was concluded; 
and it might be with a view to remove this 
objection, that Richard ſent, at this time, an 


an offer to that monarch of attending his court Benedict. 


bas. 


of juſtice, and ſubmitting all diſputes with 3 5 
the earl of Toulouſe to their judgement. The ſupra. ; 
propoſal was fair; but Henry was not plea- 

ſed with it, objecting, I preſume, to the par- 

tiality of the judges, as Philip had before 

taken part in the controverſy on the ſide of 

the earl. Another plaufible reaſon for delay- 

ing Richard's marriage was his having engaged 

in the cruſade : but, if this was uſed by Henry, 

it had no effect on that prince. He inſiſted, 

that the ceremony ſhould inſtantly be con- 
cluded, and was ftrongly backed by Philip, 

who likewiſe joined him in requiring that an 

oath of fealty to him, as heir apparent to his 
father, ſhould be taken by all Henry's liege 
ſubjects in England and in all his tranſmarine 


dominions. 


It has been ſhew in this work, that ſuch 
an acknowledgment of the right of ſucceſ- 


ſion, and ſecurity for it, had always been 


given to the eldeſt ſon of the king, from the 
time of Henry the Firſt incluſively. It hd 
been given to the elder brother of Richard be- 
fore he was crowned;. and, though Henry had 

L143 „ 
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BOOK V. good reaſons for not crowning Richard, he 
5. 1188, could have none for denying him the cuſto- 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden, 
ut ſupra. 
Diceto, col. 
641. 
Gervaſe, col 


1536, 1537. 


mary aſſurance of bis claim of inheritance, 
unleſs he meant to leave by his laſt will and 
teſtament, or to grant, in his life-time, ſome 
part of bis territories to his youngeſt ſon, 
John. And, probably, he did wiſh, that 
either Anjou or Aquitaine ſhould be made over 
to that prince. But Richard, not inclined to 


relinquiſh any portion of what he was heir to, | 


either from his father or mother, defired to 
have the whole ſecured by the oaths of the 
vaſſals, and for the ſake of engaging the king 
of France to affiſt him in this important object, 
urged the marriage with his ſiſter, which he 
had never till now very eagerly ſought, but 
had rather ſeemed to avoid. In this temper of 
mind he accompanied Henry, on the eighth of 
November, to a conference with that monarch, 
where, 1n concert with him, Philip offered a 
reſtitution of all he had taken, if Henry would 


«deliver Adelais to Richard, and let that prince 


receive, from all his ſeveral vaſſals, the oaths 
of fealty he aſked. Henry's anſwer was ſhort, 
that he would not yield to either of theſe pro- 
poſitions in the preſent ſtate of things, when it 
might ſeem that he did it not ſpontaneouſly, 
but by force. The firſt day's conference 


paſſed with ſome decency on all fides: in the 
ſecond the words grew high and warm: but in 


the third the debates were accompanied with 
fuch menaces, that the knights who were pre- 
ſent laid their hands on their {words. The 
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ze mediation of the prelates with difficulty pre- BOOK v. 
- || vented the inſtant effects of this rage, and pro- PB. 1788 
e, longed the truce till the feaſt of St. Hilary 

d next enſuing. After this had been ſettled, 

e Richard, turning to his father, who ſtood, 

1, with the king of France and the archbiſhop of 

at Rheims, in the midſt of a numerous circle of 

er people, entreated that, at leaſt, his right of 

o  inheriting the kingdom of England might be 

>, ſecured to him: and Henry giving him ſuch 

to ſan anſwer as was not ſatisfactory, he ſaid, ge 
ie I now ſee, that a report, which I thought Abbas. 
g incredible, is likely to be true;“ and then * 
t, turning to Philip, did homage to that king ns... 
ie for Normandy, Aquitaine, Anjou, and all the 

1t Mother fiefs which Henry held in France, yet 

of with a reſerve of the fealty he owed to his 

of father. Philip promiſed, in return, to reftore 

1, to him all the conqueſts, made in Berry, or 

a elſewhere, by bis forces, this year. Henry, 

d {confounded at what he ſaw and heard, broke 

-e ſoft the conference, and ſending Geoffry, his 

15 natural ſon, into Anjou, with inſtructions to 

t, take care of the fortreſſes in that province, 

- went himſelf into Aquitaine, to provide for 

it the ſpeedy dgfence of that country. 

_ Richard's words to his father alluded to a 
current report in France, that Henry's in- 
tention was, to crown John king of England. 

This was certainly falſe : but the arts of 
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h Henry's enemies, and particularly of Philip, 
= had prevailed to infuſe ſome jealouſies of it 
je [into the mind of the duke; and his father's 


reluctance 
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BOOK V. reluctance to give him even the uſual and 
tern proper ſecurity of his right of ſucceſſion to 

the crown of that realm ſo much encreaſed 

his ſuſpicion, that he became quite depend- 

ant on the king of France for ſupport againſt 

this ſuppoſed danger, and as hoſtile to his 

father as his. eldeſt brother had been in the 

height of rebellion. Perhaps the chief rea- 

ſon of Henry's obſtinacy in this matter, was 

a 2 defire, that his having rejected the peace 
offered to him by Philip might not be wholly 

imputed to his averſeneſs from marrying Ade- 

lais to Richard, which was indeed the true 

cauſe, and of ſuch a nature as would bend to 

| no conſiderations of intereſt or of ſafety. 

Benedict. The truce, which had been protracted till 
„. the feaſt of St. Hilary, in the year eleven 
ut up. hundred and eighty-nine, was no ſooner ex- 
4 * Pf pired, than incurſions were made into Hen- 
Gervaſe, ot ry's French dominions by Philip and Richard. 
col. 1539 The latter prince had drawn with him into 
this rebellion all the army raiſed by him in 

the dutchy of Aquitaine for the ſervice of his 


father. Ranulph de Fougeres, an inveterate 


enemy of that king, and other nobles of Bre- 
tagne, were alſo induced to confederate 
againſt him. But, after the Eaſter holidays, 
the truce was renewed by the powerful me- 
diation of a cardinal legate, who now arrived 
in France, and interpoſed all the weight of 
the papal authority to ſtop the effects of this 
diſcord, which obſtructed the accompliſh- 
ment of that pious enterprize, wherein - 
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the three princes had by their vows been en- BOOK V. 
gaged. During this period, Baldwin, arch- T. B. 1789. 
biſhop of Canterbury, was ſent by Henry to 
Richard, with a view to bring him into a 
ſeparate treaty, and detach him from Philip; 
but he obſtinately refuſed to hear that pre- 
late. Nevertheleſs the two kings conſented 
to ſtand to the judgement of the legate, and 
of the archbithops of Rheims, of Bourges, of 
Rouen, and of Canterbury, concerning all 
their diſputes, under the penalty of immedi- 
ate excommunication, which the legate was 
to inflict, in the name of the pope, on either 
of thoſe monarchs, who ſhould not obey the 
decree of the {aid arbitrators, as an enemy 10 
the croſs of Chriſt, and to the whole Chriſtian 
faith. For this deciſion a conference was ap- 
| pointed to be held at La Ferte Bernard, a 
town in Maine, eight days after Whitſun- 
tide ; and a great aſſembly of nobles attend- 
ing there on each prince, Philip declared in Gerraſe, col. 
few words (as it was not his cuſtom to uſe p54, 554+ 
many) that he was ready 10 reſtore all his con- Abbas, t. ii. 
queſts to Henry, if that king would reſtore to him P. 54%) 542+ 
his fiſter Adelais, whom he had now kept in cloſe 
cuſtody almoſt twenty years, from the time when 
ber. father had delivered her to him as a wife 
for bis. ſon Richard. That prince alſo claimed 
her as promiſed to him in marriage; and he 
further required, that ſome {ſecurity ſhould 
be given for his right of ſucceſſion. to the 
kingdom of England, and that his brother 
John ſhould go with him to the holy war, 
inſtead 
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BOOK V. jnſtead of his father ; without which condi- 
A. D. 7789. tion, he ſaid, he would not go. In theſe de- 


mands he was ſtrongly abetted by Philip; but 
Henry rejected them all; and it ſeems that 


the prelates, to whoſe judgement both kings 
had bound themſelves to ſubmit, did not agree 
in their ſentence : for, though peace was not 


made, no excommunication went forth againſt 


either of thoſe princes. But the legate threat- 


ened Philip to lay all his dominions under an 
interdi&, by virtue of his owh power, if he 
did not compoſe all his differences with Hen- 


That monarch replied, . ſhat he was not 
66 afraid of his ſentence, and would have no re- 
* gard to it, as it had no juſt foundation. For 


« the ſee of Rome had no right to exerciſe am 
« authority of this nature, againſt the realm of 
France, on account of its ſovereign's having 
« taken up arms, for the honour of his crown, 
« againſt his offending and rebellious vaſſals.” 

Remarkable words! to which he likewitc 


dded, that the legate had ſmelt the hing ff 


England's ſterngs. And thus the conference 
ended with much anger on all ſides. 
If Philip had ſtopped at his firſt demand 


upon Henry, which was that his ſiſter ſhould I 


be reſtored to him, or had only abetted Ri- 
chard in demanding that princeſs, and ſecu- 
rity for his rightful ſucceſſion in England, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, it 


Would have been very difficult for Henry to 
reſiſt any of thoſe propoſitions. For it muſt 


have ſeemed moſt unjuſt any longer to detain 
Adelais 
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dels from her brother, or from her intend-BOOK V. 
ed huſband, when peace and a co "a8 (6 reſti- — 


offered for her freedom. whatever 
might be urged for leaving Henry a power to 
give or bequeath to John any feudal domini- 
965 ſſeſt by him in France, nothing could be 

ected, now, when Richard's demand was 
buten to England, to the letting this prince 
have from the ſubj thereof an acknoW- 
ledgement of his cl im to inherit that king- 
dom, if there was no intention (and one can- 
not ſuppoſe there was any) to defeat his ſuc- 
ceſſion. But it was not o clear; that Henry 
ought to conſent to expoſe both bis ſans to 
the danger of the holy war, or, having taken 
the croſs, withdraw bimſelf from that ſerv- 
ice, which he had vowed to perform. This 
gave him a pretence to break off the trea- 
ty; which he was the leſs afraid to do, as 
the blame of the rupture, by the favour of the 
legate, which he had found means to gain, 
would be laid by the ſee of Rome, not on him, 
but on Phili 2 Yet 1 in taking this party, he 
ran ſuch 1 7 as he probably would have 
avoided, if reaſon, not paſſion, had determined 
his conduct. For he now could oppoſe to 
Richard and Philip only a part of that army, 


tution of the territories Henr 7770 *q loſt were 
ne 


which he and Richard had. oppoſed, the year 


before, to Philip. Ranulph de Glanville in- 
deed had lately brought him over a body of 
Welſhmen: but theſe only replaced others, 
whom he had diſmiſſed from his Fir about 
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v. the beginning of the laſt winter. He therefore 


8 ———— ſent that — 5 back to England, with 


A. D. 1180. 
Gervaſe, col. 


orders to f. ummon all his military tenants to 
come and ſexve him in France, without ex- 
cuſing any on account of inability to bear the 
charge. While theſe levies were making, the 
earldom of Maine was attacked by Philip and 
"Richard." Henry could not keep the field 
Fainſt a much ſuperior army; but he threw 
Mynſelf into Mans with the beſt of his forces. 

Me fituation of this town, on the confluence 
of two rivers, the Sarte and the Huines, made 
it very defenſible ; and he promiſed the citi- 
Zens that he would defend it to the utmoſt 
ae, Philip and Richard, having eaſily 


taken "all the forts in the northern parts of 
Maine, ol e a feint of intending to go and 
beſiege Tonrs, but, on a ſudden, turned ſhort, 


and came before Mans, where they were not 
| in the firſt appearance of them, 
chal.of Anjou ſet fire to the ſuburbs. 
afterwards the wid changed, and 
. ere A very violent, caſficd the flames to 


the town. Geoffry de Bruiſſin, at the head 


of forge of Henry's forces, tried to break 
down Yawhc- bridge, laid over the Sarte; but, 
before h&uld effect it, he was attacked dy the 
French. "The fight bere was maintained with 
great valour on both ſides, till, Bruillon being 
| wounded and taken | priſoner, his men loſt their 

courage, and fied into the city, which the | 
enemy entered with them. The rage of the 
Hre, = ths moment nale not- 
Tx = withſtanding 
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withſtanding all the efforts of the citizens and BOOK V. 
the ſoldiers, occaſioned ſuch confuſion and N. B. 780. 
ſuch terror among them, that Henry, ſeeing 
no means to ſtop the conflagration, and drive 
out the enemy, gathered about him thoſe 

| troops that ſtill continued unbroken, and 
quitting the town, retired with ſeven hun- 
dred horſe and a body of Welth foot, towards 

the caſtle of Frenelles, ſituated to the ſouth 
of the river Huines. Philip purſued him 
three miles, and killed many of his Welfhi; 
but he and the horſemen were ſaved by go- 
ing over a ford not well known to the French, 
who therefore ſtopped the purſuit, and re- 
turning to Mans, beſieged the tower, which 
they took on the third day, and in it thirty 
knights of the king of England's, houſehold, 
who had thrown themſelves i into it with fixty 
men at arms. 

During this interval, Henry get gut of theGirald, 
beach of any inſtant danger. A che end of eie 
the firſt day, hey came to F re Hes, full of archicpiſcopi 
) ſhame and vexatign, at having been forced to Ebor. os li. 
1 Wl turn his back te his enemy, which he had Bede 
never done before, and to abandon a city, Abbes, 1 ii. p 
wherein was interred the body of his father, 543. 

e which had been his own birth-plage, which 

1 he had always loved more than ay other in 

g France, and which he had confidently aſſured | 

che inhabitants he ſhould be able to maintain, 

e with the troops there aflembled, againſt any 

e faults. His ſon, the lord-chancellor, who 

had diſtinguiſhed 22 in re ng the 


Toura 
Iouraine, 
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bs BOOR v. enemy and the flames at Mans, as long! as 
Doings, they could be reſiſted, now offered to keep 


watch, fatigued and ſpent as he was, in an 
outpoſt near Frenelles, while his father ſlept 
there, leſt the French ſhould come up and 
ſurprize him in the night: but Henry would 
not ſuffer him to be his guard with ſo much 
danger to himſelf: on the contrary, he order- 
& him to come into the caſtle, and, ſleepin 


Simſelf in the cloaths which he had worn all 


, layed him in his own bed; becauſe, in 
the hurry of quitting Mans, his bed-cloaths 
had been loſt with the reſt of the baggage, 
and the caſtle afforded no more. At break 
of day the king, attended by a ſmall train, 
went from Frenetles into Anjou, after having 
bound by an oath William de Mandeville, 
earl of Albemarle, and the ſeneſchal of Nor- 


; 2 avign!, with a 
- troop of a hundred choſgn Knights ; the lat- 


that province, rejoin him 
ter part of which commiſſion was not exe- 
cuted byVWis lord without extreme danger; 
almoſt al interjacent roads being guarded 


by the enemy's forces, before he could return 


from Normandy into Anjou. After their meet- 
ing, his father, committing to him the care of 
defending that earldom, went,to Chinon in 
and from thence to Saumur. 


'In 
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In the mean time, Philip and his donfede bool V. 
rate, Richard, had, with little oppoſition, Xe. 
taken many ſtrong places, and advancing Benedict. 
from Amboiſe, which was one of their cpn- Abbas. 
Hoveden, 
queſts, poited themſelves on the northern | 
bank of the Loire, directly over againſt the 
city of Tours. On their approach, the ſtone Gul. Armori- 


bridge, built over that great river, had been 8 
broken down by the townſmen: but, it being Phil. Aug. 
obſerved, that the water, from the dryneſgH apud Du- 


heſne. 
the ſeaſon, was much lower than uſual, Phi. © 


lip thought it might be practicable to ford it 

in ſome part, and ſounding it himſelf with 

his lance, from the back of his horſe, found 

his conjecture confirmed: whereupon he 

marked the ſpace, within which the thallows 

lay, by two erected ſpears, and commanded 

all his troops to. paſs over betwixt them, go- 

ing foremoſt himſelf. The attempt proved 

ſucceſsful : he did not loſe a man; and his 

whole baggage, with his train 0 battering 

engines, was landed without the leaſt mit- 

chance. The walls on that fide being low, - 

and not fortified with towers, (as the river 

was uſually impaß able by an army) while 

Philip was examining where he ſhould place 

the engines, he ad brought, the French in- 

fantry in his ſervice, impatiefſt of delay, 

| ſealed the walls, and inſtantly entered the 

town. The lives and goods of the uureſiſt- 

ing citizens were ſaved by the king; and 

the er of the garri! ſon, who 1 retired 
4 4 25 preci- 
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BOOK v. precipitately into the caſtle, were made pri- 


A. D. 1189. 
V. authores 
Citatos ut 


ſupra. 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


Diceto. 


ſecute with his utmoſt 


conferences, Henry yielded to 


ſoners of war. 

Thus, on the eve of St. John Baptiſt, by 
the fortunate accident of the Loire's bein 
ſhrunk beneath its uſual depth, did Philip 
take this ſtrong city, which might ereilt 
have ſuſtained a much longer ſiege, having 
in it, beſides the citizens and the archers, 
eighty knights and a hundred of their {quires 
or attendants, who were all men at arms. 


{This event determined Henry to agree to a 


plan of pacification, which, the day before it 
happened, the earl of Flanders, the duke of 
Burgundy, and the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
had brought to him at Saumur, rather as me- 
diators between him and Philip, than as mi- 
niſters of that king, who was more inclined, 
at this time, to continue a war. which ** 
made with great advantage, than to accept 
what they offered. Vet, out of reſpect to 
their perſons, and to the vow he had taken, 


he did not refuſe it, but allowed them to treat 


in his name; only giving them notice, that, 
while they were negotiating, he would pro- 
giver and ſtrength, 
his enterprize againſt Tourgthe ſucceſs of 
which proved decifive : for, Afteg one or two 
neet him at a 
place in Touraine, on the twenty-eighth of 
8 in order to ratify the peace offered to 
im. Unhappily, we have no record of the 
treaty, and ſome articles of it are differently 


given by temporary authors. The beſt 


account 


"8 


. . 


JC 


of Peterborough al 
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account I am able to collect from them is, BOOK v. 
that all which Henry had loſt was reſtored to T +" 
him, except Mans, Tours, and two caſtles, Diceto, col. 
which were to be kept, as pledges for the ex- Cuts 045. 
ecution thereof, in the cuſtody of Philip and Abbas. 
Richard, if Henry did not rather chuſe to Hoveden. 


deliver to them the fortreſſes of Giſors, Pacey 
and Nonancourt, for thè ſame purpoſe. Henry 
was to pay to Philip the ſum of twenty thou- 
ſand marks, which, Diceto ſays, was de- 
manded by way of indemnification for the 
expences of repairing and fortifying Chateau- 
roux, incurred by that king after he had poſ- 
ſeſſion of it: but I think it more likely, that 


it was a ſatisfaction for the general charges of 


the war. Oaths of fealty to Richard were to 
be taken by all the vaſſals of Henry, ſaving 
their faith to the latter. Diceto tells us, that 
Adelais was to be put into the cuſtody of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, or of the arch- 


\ biſhop of Rouen, or of William de Mande- 


ville, earl of Eſſex and Albemarle, and, after 
the return of Philip from the Holy Land, was 
to be delivered to him, in order to be mar- 
ried according to his advice. But the abbot 
Roger de Hoveden ſay, 
that ſhe was tobe brought into France, and 
put into the” cuſtody of one of five perſons 
whom Richard was to name, with an aſſu- 
rance, on the oaths of the freeholders of the 


country where ſhe was to reſide, that ſhe 


"ſhould be immediately delivered to him, upon 
his return from Paleſtine, The former ac- 
2 4 . 
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ee he e did it in the ſame ex- 
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BOOK V, count appears the moſt probable of the two, 
A. D. 1189, - 


becauſe it did not ſo ditectly give Henry's 
conſent to her marriage with Richard. But, 
either way, the putting off the accompliſh- 


ment of that marriage till one of thoſe princes 
_ . ſhould come back from a diſtant and very 


dangerous war, was a point gained by Henry; 
as, during that term, ſome favourable acci- 
dents might intervene, to change the {tate of 
things, and free him from the difficulty he 
would have been under, if Philip had inſiſt- 
ed, that her hand ſhould be inſtantly given 
to the duke. 

Some leſſer matters, not worth particulari- 
fing bere, are mentioned by authors, as arti- 
eles of this treaty. Diteto adds, that the faith 
of both monarchs was plighted to the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, before they departed from 
this interview, that they would meet again, 


next year, at Vezelay, about the middle of 


Lent, in order to perform the ſolemn vow 
they bad made to go to the Holy War, un- 
leſs a change of their purpoſe by the conſent of 
both nations, or ſome infirmity proved by the 


teſtimony of perſons of good reputation, ſhould 
be an impediment to it. It is probable this re- 
erve was deſired by Henry, whole health had 


deen weak for ſome time. At the concluſion, 


the homage, which that prince had renounced 


at the breaking out of the war, was renewed 
by him to Philip; and (as no exception is 


tent 
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tent as before, for all his feudal territories ſub- BOOK V. 

ject to this king. | {7 P1674 tf 

A contemporary writer ſays, that Philip, Wilhelm. 
in this conference, reconciled Richard with Rue. 
Henry; but could not reconcile John, who Philippidos, 
was then making war, in another part of l. ii. f. 134- 
France, againſt his father. And almoſt all 
the hiſtorians of that age agree, that, after the 
taking of Mans, John did join in the league 
which Henry's enemies had concluded. This 
deſertion muſt have been the ſudden effect of 
ſome offers, made to him by his brother, in 
which he thought he ſhould better find his ac- 
count, than in any benefits which his father, 

who was not likely to live long, ould ef- 
fectually beſtow. And I think it more pro- 
bable, that intelligence ſent to Henry of his 

having taken arms againſt him in Normane 
informed that king of his treaſon, than that 
he learnt it, (as Hoveden ſays he did) by 
Philip's communicating to him a lift of an 
aflociation againſt him, at the head of which 
was Prince John. In whatever manner he 
knew it, the knowledge proved fatal. The 
agitation of his mind had lately been too great 
for a body grown infirm. He was now in 

the fifty-ſeventh year of his age. Thole paſ- 

fions which have naturally the moſt hurtful 

effects on the human conſtitution, anger and 

grief, tore bis heart. In his quarrel with 

Richard he had not been wholly blameleſs ; 

and a ſenſe of this made the evils, it had 
brought upon him, more painful. But the 
2 a enormous 
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enormous ingratitude, and horrible perfidy of 
his.moſt beloved fon, whoſe exaltation he was 


_ eagerly, and dangerouſly for himſelf, endea- 
vouring to procure, gave him a much deeper 


Girald. 
Cambrenſ. 

de vi ta Galf. f 
archiepiſcop. 
Ebor. pars ii. 


wound, the anguiſh of which, concurring 
with the ſhame of receiving terms of peace, 
impoſed by his enemies, and mortifying to 
him, though not very grievous, threw him 
into a fever. The day after the laſt con- 
ference he was carried in a litter to the caſtle 
of Chinon, and there took to his bed. His 
ſon, the chancellor, had obtained his leave to 
be abſent, when the treaty was ſigned, that 
he might not be a witneſs to his humiliation; 
but, being informed of his illneſs, he haſtened 


Anpla facrh. to Chinon, and finding him ſo oppreſt with 


the violence of the fever, that he could not 
fit up in his bed, he raiſed his head by ſup- 
porting it upon his own boſom. Henry fetched 
a deep ſigh, and turning his languid eyes upon 
hita ſayed, My deareſt ſon, as you have, 
in all changes of fortune, bebaved yourſelf 


40 moſt dutifully and affectionately to me, 


« doing all that the beſt of ſons could do, fo 
« will I, if the mercy of God ſhall permit 
% me to recover from this ſickneſs, make ſuch 
“returns to you, as the beft of fathers can 
„make, and place you among the greateſt 
and moſt powerful ſubjects in all my domi- 


* nions. But, if death ſhall prevent my ful- 


4 filling this intention, may God, to whom 


the recompence of all goodneſs belongs, re- 


% ward you for me.“ I have no wiſh (re- 


« plied 
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te plied his ſon) but that you may recover and BOOK V. 
00 555 be 5 : after Which words he roſe N. P. J789 
up, and, unable to reſtrain his guſhing tears, | 
left the room. Yet, hearing ſoon that no 
hopes of life remained, he returned to perform 
the laſt duties to his father, who, rouſed from 
a kind of trance by the lamentations he ut- 
tered, opened his eyes, which had been for 
ſome time cloſed, and, knowing his fon, made 
an effort, with a faint and almoſt extinguiſhed 
voice, to expreſs a defire, that he ſhould ob- 
tain the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, or rather 
the archbiſhoprick of York. Then taking 
from his finger a ring of great value, which 
he before had intended to preſent - to his ſon- 
1n-law, the king of Caſtile, he gave it to this 
lord with his laſt bleſſing, and commanded 
that another, which was kept in his treaſury 
as his moſt precious jewel, ſhould be alſo de- 
livered to him. After this he ſunk down, 
and in a ſhort time expired. 1 
ES. | 
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THERE is no prince to whole character —— 
that of Henry the Second has a greater reſem- King Henry 
blance, or with whom, in all points, he can the Firſt 
more fitly be compared, than his grandfather, Hows of, 
Henry the Firſt, king of England. They Second. 
both had the glory of reforming and amend- 

ing the ſtate of their kingdom, and were equally 

careful, that, in all their dominions, the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice to all orders of men ſhould | 

be ſtrict and impartial. It is hard to ſay whe- 

ther they merited greater praiſe for enacting 
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v. good laws, or enforcing, by the vigtlance and 
" firmneſs of their government, a due obedience 
to them, Yet this difference muſt be noted, 


that in puniſhing all offences againſt his own 
. perſon, Henry. the Firſt was implacably and 
inhumanly rigorous; but his grandſon's ſeve- 
rity was exerciſed only in behalf of his people 
and the publick weal of his realm. Among 
the nobleſt acts of clemency, that have ever 
embelliſhed the hiſtory of mankind, are tho 
done by this prince. Some of them indeed 
might de thought, in the judgement of cool 


reaſon, to have greatly exceeded the proper 


bounds of this virtue, if peculiar circumſtances 
had not rendered the extenſion of it neceſſary 
for the future ſafety of thoſe who had done 


him faithful ſervice againſt his three ſons, and 


theirr ebelliousadherents. But how amiable was 
the man, who; when infinitely provoked, could 
facrifice, to this diſtant and uncertain appre- 
henſon of | danger to his friends, the preſent 
pleaſure of taking that revenge on his enemies 

which publick Jultic requirgnyy - 
wy JA | '\ 

The ſame mixims of ow > were adopted 
and purſued by both theſe kings. Henry the 
Second reſtored the charter of liberties, which 
his grandfather had given, as a declaration of 


rights, to the Engliſh and Normans. But in 


the grandſon the act was more meritorious; 28 
bis title was leſs doubtful than Henry the 
Firſt's;, who may be ſaid to have purchaſed his 
brother's crown of the nation, by the only 
. bribe which a ation. can honourably take, a 

1 „ reſtoration 
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reſtoration of freedom. What neceſſity ap- BOOK V. 


pears to have drawn from that prince, this 


fpontaneouſly gave when the throne was open 


to him without a competitor ; nor did he ever 
diſcover, by his ſabſequent eonduct, any de- 
fire of retracting or impairing the boon ſo 
generouſly conferred, though means and op- 
portunities, which were wanting to his an- 
ceſtor, occurred to him many times, in the 
proſperous years of his reign, when fortune 
put his virtue to the hardeft of all tefts, by 
enabling him to enlarge or continue his power 


under its firſt limitations, according to his own 


: 


A 0 8 

The marriage of Henry the Firſt with Edgar 
Atheling's niece was contracted on the beſt of 
political motives, a defire to cement the Nor- 
mans and the Engliſh, the victorious and the 
vanquiſhed, into one people; which generous 
purpoſe was well purſued by his grandſon, in 
taking away all diſtinctions, even of favour 
and truſt, between the two nations. The 
merit of having done this, and having alſo 
extended the benignity of his government to 


Stephen's adherents, after thefe had concurred 
with the friends of his mother in placing the 


crown on his head, gives to Henry the Second 
a very eminent rank among thoſe kings (few 


in every country) who have been benefactors, 
not to parties or factions, but to the whole 

community over which they reigned; and 
who, inſtead of defiring to rule by dividing, 
have built their power on uniting what before 


was divided. 
Both 


as . 
* 
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Both theſe monarchs thought it neceſſary, 


Y—" for the ſafety. of the crown, to raiſe up in its 


ſervice new men, who, by the excellence of 
their talents, and the power given to them, 
might check the greatneſs of ſome of the an- 
tient nobility, and be a counterpoiſe to it. 
Theſe they placed very high, but kept them- 
ſelves {till above them, having regal minds, 
which diſdained to be under ſubjection to a 


| ſervant's dominion, and regal abilities, fit to 


guide the helm of the ſtate. Henry the Se- 


cond, indeed, from the warmth of his temper, 
1 leſs moderation in his favour to Becket, 


than the rules of policy, grounded on a jea- 
lous diſtruſt of mankind, and on obſerving 
how. rarely gratitude dwells. with ambition, 
preſcribe to kings; of which error he felt the 
bad effects. Vet it does not appear, that 
Becket ever was able, in the utmoſt height 


of his credit, to induce him to alter his poli- 


tical ſyſtem, or to follow any evil counſels, 

or to remove from his confidence any other 
. who had faithfully ſerved him. 

Nor did he ſuffer the policy of raiſing men 
of low birth, and making them the chief in- 
ſtruments of his adminiſtration, to go ſo far 
as to give any cauſe to his nobles, through 


the whole courſe of his reign, to complain of 


an excluſion from his government or his coun- 


ſels, or of ſuch a depreſſion as might juſtly 


offend that high ſpirit, which their rank, their 


wealth, their landed power, and the genius of 
the Engliſh conſtitution itſelf, had * 
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and fixed in their minds. He never failed BOOK V. 
b to aſſemble them, whereſoever he was in the 
| kingdom, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit- 
ſuntide ; he conſulted with them on all his 
. greateſt affairs; he converſed with them often, 
rather as a friend than a maſter; ſome of the 
higheſt (as the earls of Leiceſter and Arundel, 
at one period of time, and the earl of Eſſex, 
at another) he employed, with ſpecial truſt, 
in the adminiſtration of his moſt important 
buſineſs. To the laſt, by the marriage of a 
ward of the crown in his cuſtody, he gave a 
ſecond great earldom, that of Albemarle. Other 
inſtances might be mentioned of his favour 
to the nobles, which ſhew that he thought 
the due ſupport of their dignity effential to 
monarchy, and their luſtre an addition to the 
{ſplendor of the crown. Yet, at the ſame time, 
he made his power a ſhield to the loweſt of 
his ſubjects againſt any oppreſſion from them, 
and took all the care, the moſt active inſpee- 
tion could take, that by him he lau ſhould 
reign, with equal authority, over all. The feudal 
ideas ſuppoſed, that every lord was, by office, 
the patron of his vaſſals, and the king of every 
lord ; but he extended that patronage to every 
mieser of the whole commonwealth, as their 
common lord and father. The ſame conduct 
had endeared Henry the Firſt to the people: but 
he rather was reſpected than loved by the nobles: 
whereas his grandſon poſſeſſed the hearts of 
both, except ſuch hearts as were ſteeled againſt 
0 proper ſenſe of affection or gratitude M 
4 - | . the 
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BOOK V. the rage of ambition, or hated his perſon be- 


” cauſe they dreaded his Juſtice. 


| \Notwithflanding the een and bigo- 
try of the times, theſe two princes conſidered 
their royal prerogatives in ecclefiaftical mats 
ters, as a part of ſovereignty from which their 
duty to their people, and therefore to God 
(for theſe duties can never ſtand in oppoſition 


to each other) would not ſuffer them to de- 


part. Each was forced to contend with a 


primate of England raiſed by himſelf to that 


ftation, and with all the authority of the ſee 


of Rome, when that authority was become 


moſt imperious and moſt | dreadful. Each 


exerted great ſpirit in this troubleſome con- 


teſt; but Henry the Firſt concluded bis quar- | 
rel with Anſelm much more to his honour, 
than Henry the Second ended his with Becket ; 
becauſe the plan of the latter was interrupted 


and diſturbed by the effects of his paſſions ; 


whereas the former had no pafſions which 


prudence did not controul. 


** 8 2 


If we compare en as foldiles, the "I 


| of Tinchetreye and Brenneville ſeem to throw 
a greater brightneſs of military glory on _ 


former of theſe princes, who won them in 
fon agamit Robert duke of Normandy, nd 


Louis le Gros, king of France, than accrues to 
the latter from any actions of valour he per- 


fonally performed: > Wn if the fame due to each 
be — to the greatneſs of the ad- 


* antages 
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vantages gained, Scotland and Ireland ſubje&- BOOK V. 
ed to the ſovereignty of England gave a 
higher reputation to Henry the Second, as E 
conqueror and a king, than his grandfather is 
entitled to, for having acquired by arms the 
feudal dominion of the dutchy of Normandy 
under homage to France. By the chance of 
war it fell out, that the duke of Normandy 

was a priſoner to one of theſe monarchs, and 
the king of Scotland to the other: both illuſ- 
trious prizes! But the captive of Henry the Firſt 
being his own elder brother, from whom, 
not contented with the ceffion of England, 
he had alſo torn that dutchy, and whom he 
was forced, if he would not reſtore thoſe do- 
minions, to confine for life in a priſon, a ſe- 
cret ſting of remorſe muſt have diſturbed all 
his joy in that event. On the contrary, no 
triumph was ever more juſt, no ſatisfaction 
more pure, than that of Henry the Second, 
ariſing from the captivity and humiliation of 
| William the Lion, who had invaded and bar- 
barouſly ravaged his kingdom, without a war 
declared, and in aid of his fon's moſt impious 
rebellion ! All the victories gained, by his ge- 
nerals or himſelf, over the chiefs of the rebels 
in England or abroad, and over their confe- 
derates, the earl of Flanders and the king of 
France, were rendered more happy to him, 
by his own internal ſenſe of the goodneſs of 
his cauſe, and by an appearance, from circum- 
ſtances of peculiar good fortune in- moſt of 
Vol.. VI. A a theſe "20 
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BOOK V. theſe events, that the hand of God had fought 
* for him, and laid his enemies at his feet. 
How it happened that Ireland was not left by 
this prince in ſo perfect a ſtate of ſubjection, 
and ſuch a well- ordered conſtitution of govern- 
ment, as his glory required, has been ex- 
plained i in this work. The defects were cauſed 
by his having, much againft his inclinations, 
departed from thence too ſoon, after his firſt. 
entry there: by a number of impediments, 
which kept him from returning to. ſettle it 
better himſelf; and by the inſuperable diffi- 
culty of finding a lieutenant, who would not 
exerciſe his power, in the adminiſtration of 
it, with a hand too weak, or too ſtrong. 
The intervention of the pope was a temporary 
aſſiſtance, but a perpetual taint to the juſtice 
of. his claim, which. might have been better 
founded on any other pretence, Happily 
length of poſſeſſion, and enſuing compacts, 
— on that prepoſterous grant, have 
cured this original error in the title, which 
the kings of England have maintained, during 
ſix hundred years, to the ſovereignty of that 
kingdom, firſt acquired and annexed to the 
Engliſh crown in this reign. The incorpo- 
rating union between England and Scotland 
has likewiſe perfected the great work begun 
by Henry the Second, of making all Britain 
one empire, more honourably for the Scots, 
and more beneficially for the Engliſh, than if 
the feudal dominion, obtained oy this king 
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over that part of the and, had conſtantly BOOK V* 
been preſerved. * 


The two princes, here compared, rather 
made a good uſe of fair and eaſy occaſions 
of augmenting their greatneſs, which fortune 
preſented to them, during the courſe of their 
reigns, than formed any vaſt projects, or ex- 
poſed themſelves to thoſe perils which heroical 
ſpirits are defirous to encounter in the eager 
purſuit of renown. Nor did proſperity raiſe 
in the mind of either of them any infoleng 
or preſumption. But magnanimity in con- 
tending with difficulties and dangers, when 
they could not be avoided, appeared eminently 
in both. 

It is hard to 87 which was moſt unhappy 
as a father, Henry the Firſt from having loſt, 
by an unfortunate ſhipwreck, an only ſon, 
whom he loved, and who had not failed in 
his duty; or Henry the Second from the 
miſerable end of his criminal eldeſt ſon, im- 
ploring his pardon in all the agonies and the 
horrors of a death- bed repentance. But the 
new, ſucceffive treaſons of his three other ſons, 
Geoffrey, Richard, and John, made the latter 
a far more deplorable inſtance, even to the 
hour of his death, how ill the glitter of a 
crown and the pride of dominion compenſate 
— rinces the loſs of domeſtic felicity, which 

eldom their lot. Yet he had ſome conſo- 
Jation in the dutiful conduct of his natural 
0 ES - ſon 
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ſon by Roſamond Clifford, whoſe filial piety 
ſoftened his dying pangs. 

With equal talents from nature, both theſe 
kings were diftingutſhed from any other in 
thole times, by as much erudition as thoſe 
times could give to them. Vet it did not in- 
fe& them with the pedantry of the ſchools, or 
divert their thoughts irom a due application 
to buſineſs, in which none of their miniſters 
laboured with more diligence than they them- 
ſelves, A contemporary writer informs us, 
that Henry the Second was well verſed in 


de knowledge of Hiſtory, and retaining, by 


the help of a prodigious memory, whatever 
he had learnt, could avail himſelf readily of 
the events of paſt times, no leſs than 5 his 
own experience in affairs, for the regulating 
of his conduct. This ſtudy muſt have been 
of great ad vantage to him. For the examples, 
which Hiſtory ſets before kings, are counſels 
to them wherein they cannot ſuſpect any in- 
tereſted purpoſe, and which give them no 
offence, though they tell them many truths 
of the higheſt importance without reſerve. or 
diſguiſe. Probably this was the principal 
branch of literature, to which Henry the Firſt, 


as well as his grandſon, applied his attention; 
but we may be ſure that theſe princes did 


not ftudy the logic or ſubtle theology of 
that age, which would' only have perplexed 


and narrowed their underſtandings, and have 


Ex; all learning. 


done them more harm than a total want a 


The 


or KING HENRY I. 


The great ſobricty, for which they both nook” V. 


were remarkable, kept their reaſon always 
clear and their majeſty unimpaired. But con- 
tinence was a virtue neither of them could 
boaſt. Henry the Second took more care 
(eſpecially after his marriage) to conceal his 
amours from the notice of the world, than 
Henry the Firſt; and ſo far he did better; 
for decency in a king! is reſpect to the publick. 
But they did not eſcape the jealous eyes of 
his queen; and her reſentment at being ne- 
glected by a huſband, ſhe had loved too much 
not to hate when he no longer loved her, 
brought upon him a great war, for the miſ- 
chiefs of which he was therefore, in ſome 
degree, reſponſible to his people. A prince 
ought to be very cautious, that no paſſion 
ſhould diſturb the peace of his family, becauſe 
any diſorder there may endanger, by its con- 
ſequences, the peace of his kingdom. | 

Another vice in the character of the laſt 
of theſe princes, was a ſtrong propenſity to 
ſudden and immoderate anger. His grand- 
father's mind was more calm; but he was ca- 
pable of retaining a deep and filent remem- 
brance of his having been offended, and work- 
ing out his revenge by flow and ſecret me- 
thods: whereas it does not appear, that, when 
the firſt heat of rage was cooled, there ever 
remained in the boſom of Henry the Second 
a deliberate or malicious defire of vengeance }. 
for any offence againſt himſelf, though of the 
molt — nature. 


A 4 - 
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BOOK v. The former is accuſed by ſome writers in 


that age, of having been too parſimonious ; 


and his policy may have joined with his na- 


tural diſpoſition to make him incur this re- 
proach, by warning him that a king, whole 
title is doubtful, and whoſe competitor is ſup- 
ported by potent foreign allies, may often 
want money, and muſt always be as ſparing, 


as the neceſſity of his great affairs will per- 


mit, in taking it from his ſubjects. But 
Henry the Second united the two oppolite 


virtues, frugality and generoſity ; ſo happily 


tempering the one by the other, as to have 
a conſtant proviſion againſt danger or miſ- 
fortune in the wealth of the treaſury, yet 
never to loſe the advantages, or the honour, 
which a prince may derive from liberality 
well directed. To merit and want he gave 
much; but nothing to importunity, nothing 


to flattery, and therefore he was not impo- 


veriſhed by his bounty. 


Upon the whole, pM appears in n Henry 


the Firſt a temper of mind more exempt from 


diſorderly paſſions; but in Henry the Second 


a more generous and more benignant nature. 


The former had fewer faults ; the latter greater , 


virtues, and particularly thoſe which in a king 
will atone for many imperfections, a cordial 


love of his people, and an active benevolence 


towards all mankind. 


Exp of the HisToRy of the Lies or King 
Henry THE SECOND, and of the AGE IN 
WHICH HE LIVED. 
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P. 15. 0 N the deceaſe of Duke Robert, in the year BOOK v. 
P one thouſand and eightysfive, Roger, bi — 


fon by à daughter of the prince of Salerno, ſuc- 
| ceeded to him in all bis Italian dominions; and the 

count of Sicily, Robert's brother, reigned over that 

i/land as an independent ſtate. 5 

By an appointment which Duke Robert had 
made in the year 1081, when he went to make 


war againſt the Greek emperor, Alexius Comne- 


nus, he gave to his ſon the ſovereignty of Sicily, 
together with his Italian dominions; but that part 
of the grant did not take effect upon his death; 
the count of Sicily not receiving any inveſtiture 
from his nephew, as he had done from his brother, 
nor paying him any homage for that iſland. It is 
doubtful in what manner this alteration was made, 
whether by Robert's laſt will, or by a voluntary 
ceſſion of the ſovereignty to the count, which his 
nephew might reaſonably be induced to make, in 
order to gain his aſſiſtance, at this juncture of time, 
againſt the pretenſions of Boamond to the dutchies 
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BOOK V. of Apulia and Calabria with all their dependens 


See Camden, 
in Ireland. | 


cies. 


P 1. His 7 ter Baſ, lea, who attended upon him at 
the * a of his death, ſent immediate notice of it as 
Secretly as ſbe could, to Raymond Fitzgerald, her 
huſband, &c. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, ſhe made uſe of this 
expreſſion in her letter about it. I notify to you, 
my dear, that my great eye-tooth, which has long been 
aching, is now fallen, and that he gueſſed ſhe meant 
her father was dead, But it is more probable, as 
the earl had long been ill, that this was a cypher 
agreed upon between them, in caſe of his death 
while her husband was abſent. 


P. 3 2. The cauſe of this was a fixed opinion in the Iriſh, 
that walled towns and forts were dangerous to their 
Freedom, and that to them it would always be more 
. advantageous to deſtroy than poſſeſs them. 

This netion prevailed ſo long among them, that 
Con ONeale, whom King Henry the Eighth 
created earl of Tirone, curſed. all his poſterity Who 
ſhould build any houſes, ſaying, that by. building 
they would do but as the crow doth, make her neſt, to 
be beaten out by the hawke. The word bouſes here 
meant houſes of biick or ſtone, ſuch as the Engliſh 
built in Ireland, which were generally caſtles, or 
edifices in walled towns : whereas the Iriſh dwelt i in 
huts, readily raiſed or pulled down, like the antient 
Britons and Germans. 


4 ita And the earl (of Honda) who intended 
to ſet out for Paleſtine on the next Chriſtmas- day, 
was /topt. by a meſſage, which the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhop of Ely brought him fron 
, Henry, defiring bim to put eff his journey 10 25 

N 1 18 | ( Holy 
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Hoy Land till the fe eftival of the Eaſter enſuing, BOOK . 
when that king propoſed to Kate him rhither, "—— 
&c. 
The abbot of Peterborough ſays, that the W Benedict. 
of Henry's. deſiring this delay, was an e e 
ven to him, that the intention of the earl in going IG 
to Jeruſalem, was to get that realm for himſelf; 
(ut ibidem in regem ſublimaretur) which he hoped to 
prevent by accompanying him thither, at the term 
propoſed, or ſending a force to defend the king, 

his relation. But it does not appear from any other 
evidence that this ſuſpicion was well founded, and 
better reaſons may be found for Henry's being deſi- 
rous, that if he ſhould go to the Holy War, this 
year, the earl might go with him. 


P. 5 75 oppoſe Aſedoddin the general of Noured- 


din, &c. 


'This man (6s the Arabian writers inform us) See Herbert, 


was born in Curdiſtan, a mountainous part of Aſſy- — 


ria, from whence he went to ſerve at Bagdat under Art. Adhea 


the emir of that city, and there acquired, by extra- Ledinellah. 


ordinary actions of valour, the ſurname of Schrr- Ainb Ben 


chaddi 
gouch, that is, Lion of the Mountain, corruptly A 


written Syracon by the Latin authors of that age: vit. Saladini, 


but having the misfortune to kill a man in a quar- Autore Bo- 
rel, he fled from Bagdat ro Moſul, and obtaining a S F. : 
command in the army of Omadeddin Zenghi, was, e P. 
after the death of that ſultan, advanced to the head 

of it by the ſon of Zenghi, Noureddin. 


P. 59. He ne; had in view ſome military opera- 
tions in the kingdom of France : for, ſoon after the 
meeting of the ordinary council at Eaſter, a parlia- 
ment was aſſembled, firſt at Ely, and then at Wind- 
for, to the laſt of which places came all the earls 
and barons, aud * all the tenants of the king by 
| military 
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military fervice, with their horfes and arms, pre- 


| pared to go wherever he ſhould command them, 


as 1 find it expreſſed by contemporary authors, 
The Abbot of Peterborough, in mentioning a 


former ſummons of this year, uſes the following 


words; © Preterea, ibidem, per conſilium familia- 


rium ſuorum, mandavit omnibus comitibus, et 


e baronibus, et militibus regni qui de eo in capite 


- & tenebant, quod, omni occaſione remota, eſſent 


endeavoured to uſurp, a very extraordinary prero- 
gative, that of ordering all his barons and military 


« bene parati equis et armis apud Lundonias in 
«< Octavis Clauſi Paſchæ, ſecuturi eum inde in 
c Normanniam, et moraturi ſecum per unum annum 


cin partibus tranſmarinis, ad cuſtamentum eorum in 


« ſervilio ſuo.. | 
If this could be depended upon as true, it 
would prove that the king enjoyed at this time, or 


tenants in chief to ſerve him abroad one whole year 


at their own charge. But the teſtimony of one monk 
is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh a fa& of this nature, 


contrary to all the known rules of the Engliſh feu- 
dal law, which limited the ſervice of military vaſſals 
to forty days at their own expence, Even Hoveden, 
who commonly tranſcribes this hiſtorian word for 
word in his Annals, does not copy him here ; but 


quite omits the mention of ſo ſtrange a ſummons, 


which one cannot. ſuppoſe that either he, or the 
other writers of that age, would have taken no 
notice of, if it really had been ſent. There is no- 
thing incredible in the king's having notified to his 
vaſſals by baronial or knight's ſervice, that he pro- 
poſed to keep them a year, abroad, in his ſervice: 
for they often ſtayed beyond the term of forty 


days; but then it was at his coſt. What this hiſto- 


rian adds may be alſo very true, Et præcepit, ut 


e unuſquiſque, ſtatim vikis literis ſuis, mandaſſet ei 


cs per 


6 
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« per nuntium ſuum, et per literas ſuas, quomodo BOOK v. 
« yenire Poterit, et cum quot militibus tunc, iner 
« magno gravamine.” For though they were bound 
by their tenures to ſerve him abroad, on his ſum- 
mons, with a certain number of their tenants who 
held of them by knights ſervice, yet it was not 
agreeable to the lenity of his government, to exact 
it of them grievouſly, that is, beyond what their 
means could eaſily enable them to bear. 


P. 61, 62. It chanced that Cardinal Vivian, Pope 
Alexander's legate into Scotland and Ireland, was 
lately arrived at Down- Patrick, &c, 

The abbor of Peterborough informs us, that the 
king and biſhops of Scotland had ſecretly defired, 
that a legate might be ſent to determine the contro- 
verſy about the ſubjection of their church to the 
Engliſh. But Vivian, whom the pope had accor- 
dingly commiſſioned to go into Scotland, having 
landed in England without leave from Henry, that 
prince ordered the biſnops of Wincheſter and Ely to 
ſtop him at Northampton, if he did not take an 
oath, that he would not do any thing in his legation 
which might be to the prejudice of the king or 
kingdom; and with this demand he complied. 1 
would obſerve hereupon, that this was not a new 
or extraordinary caution, upon the preſent occa- 
ſion, but an exerciſe of one of thoſe antient pre- 
rogatives and rights of the crown, which Henry 0 
had always maintained. However, the oath im- 
poſed upon the legate had this good effect, that, 
if he really was empowered (which I think ſome- 
what doubtful) to take cognizance of the contro- 
verſy between the two churches without Henry's 
permiſſion, it ſtopped him from proceeding; for 
nothing was done on that matter while he was in 
Scotland. | 


] would 
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BOOK V. TI would further remark, that, if any proof were 
neceſſary to ſhew, that the expreſſion made uſe of b 
See the fourth Peter de Blois, in his letter to Pope Alexander the 
book, vol. v. Third, written in Henry's name, and of which! 
1 and have taken particular notice in a former part of 
„p. 358. 
See allo Ap- this volume, was unauthorized by that king, this 
pendix, p. would abundantly prove it. For a vaſſal of the 
380. ſee of Rome, acknowledging himſelf ſuch, could 
not poſſibly have maintained a royal prerogative ſo 
inconſiſtent with that ſtate. He could not have 
aſked a legate ſent from his lord, (as the Abbot of 
T. i. ut ſuprà. Peterborough ſays he did) by whoſe leave be cam: 
into his realm? nor would he have dared to forbil 
him to proceed on his journey through that realm 
into Scotland, unleſs he would give the ſecurity 
See p. 97, 98, abovementioned : much lefs would the legate have 
of this vol, ſubmitted to give it, as he did, very quictly. T his 


whole kranf on and another of a ſimilar nature 


in the year 1178 undeniably indicate an entire inde- 
pendence of Henry on the pope, with reſpect to 
his regal dignities, and as great a jealouſy in him, 
as in any of his predeceſſors, leſt thoſe dignities 
ſhould be hurt by any miniſters of the "pope 
coming into his kingdom, or even paſſing through 
it, on any pretence whatſoever, without his leave. 


P. 77 E They were alſo to aſk the royal city of eri 
with all its appurtenances, promiſed by Louis to 
Richard, duke of Aquitaine, as a portion for that 


king*s other daughter, Adelais, Wwpom the duke Was 
to marry. 


I follow Mr. Carte in calling this lady Adelais, 


as the modern uſage for Adela, "which'i is the name 
given to her by contemporary authors. Some of 


that age call her alſo 90 da or Alicia, and others 
Aelais. 
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P. 78. I 2s 3 ſaid, that, tbe anſwer Aiſplecſin MROOK v. 
im greatly, he ſummoned thereupon all the biſhops of 1 


England, to mect the barons and military tenants in 
chief, who were to attend him in arms at Min- 
cheſter, on the day appointed, and, by their joint 
advice, delayed, &c. 


The words of Benedict abbot of Peterborough-r.; i. p. Y 


are theſe, © Quod cum audiſſet, nec ſibi in aliquo 227. 


« placuiſſet, mandavit archiepiſcopo Cantuarienſi 
« et epiſcopis regni, quod in Octavis Sancti Johan- 
© nis- Baptiſtæ ellent ad eum apud Wintoniam; et 
ita factum eſt, Venerunt enim illuc ad eum 
* comites et barones et milites Regni ſai, per ſum- 
** monitionem, Paratis armis et equis ſecum tranſ- 
« fretare in Normanniam. Venitque illuc ad eum 
« Willelmus Rex Scotiæ. Congregatis itaque om- 
© nibus in urbe Wintoniz Rex per concilium eorum 
© transfretationem ſuam diſtulit, &c.” 

From hence one might think that the biſhops, 
earls, barons, and military tenants compoſed a par- 
lament. 


But the fame author deſcribing the parliament T. i. p. 130. 


held at Northampton; which made laws and con- 
firmed the ſtatutes of Clarendon, ſays, © Venit D. 
« Rex uſque Northamptune, et magnum ibi cele- 
6 bravit concilium de ſtatutis Regni ſui, coram epiſ- 
&® copis, et comitibus et baronibus terre ſue,” which 
deſcription would make the members of that aſſem- 


| bly only biſhops, earls, and barons, if he did not 


afterwards add theſe words, “et per concilium comin Ibidem. 


« tum, et . baronum et militum, et hominum ſuorum 
& banc ſubſcriptam aſſiſam fecit.“ Here to the ſpiri- 
ual and temporal barons are added, not only the 
military tenants, bur alſo all the others who held in 
any manner of the king, et bominum ſuorum.— I 


would likewiſe obſerve, that, in the aſſembly at 
Wincheſter 
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Wincheſter beforementioned, thoſe who held of 
the barons by military tenures muſt be underſtood 
as comprehended among the milites regni, becauſe 
the barons never ſerved without others under them, 
which ſub-vaffals compoſed the body of the army; 
and becauſe the ſame author tells us, a little before, 
that almoſt the whole ſhipping of England and 
Normandy was gathered together at Portſmouth 
and Southampton, to carry theſe forces into France, 
Fere enim omnes naves portuum maris Angliz et Nor- 


manniæ, per mandatum Regis, convenerunt apud Por. 


teſmutham et Suthamptoniam ad milites iſtos trans fre- 
tandos in Normanniam cum ipſo rege. Yetl think 
this aſſembly was not a full parliament, becauſe 


nothing was there done to bind the whole nation ot 


community of the kingdom. But in that of North. 


- ampton where laws were made and confirmed, it 


may be preſumed all the orders wherein the legiſla 
tive power reſided were in ſome manner preſent, 


The paſſage abovecited mentions indeed only te- 
nants in chief of the king; but it can no more be 
proved from thence that no others were preſent, 
than from the paſſages which name only biſhops, 
earls, and barons, as compoling great councils, 
that the inferior tenants in chief of the king had 
no place therein. I have ſhewn in former notes 
what evidence we have of a right in all tbe free. 
men to concur in making laws and other acts which 


concerned the whole body of the people, which 


Benedict. 


260, 3 


the reader will weigh againſt the inferences 
drawn from ſuch deſcriptions as this of the parlia- 
ment of Northampton, given by writers of thoſe 


times, on whoſe accuracy it is plain one cannot 


rely. 


P. 92. A contemporary writer ſays,” © there Was in 


- Abbas, P. „all theſe three princes ihe ſame defire to excell in 


arms, 
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or arms, which art was taught by theſe pre- BOOK V. 
| Wl 


dd 4 ludes.” | . 
fo Another writer of that age (William of, New- Neubrigenſ. 
bury) tells us, that Richard revived the practice of | v. e. 4+ 


"a 


n e e 

„ {tournaments in his kingdom of England, after he 

e, vas redeemed from his captivity, to put his Eng- 
b - 
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id lin cavalry, by means of theſe exerciſes, on an 
h equal foot with the French. The words are re- 
markable, and worth tranſcribing here: ** Confide- 
„( rans igitur illuſtris Rex Ricardus Gallos in conflicti- 
„bus tanto eſſe acriores quanto inſtructiores, ſui quoque 
regni milites in propriis finibus exerceri voluit, ut ex 
K bellorum ſolemni præludio verorum addiſcerent artem 
ſe ſamguè bellorum, nec inſultarent Galli Anglis militi- 
ru, tanquam rudibus et minus gnaris.” | 

0 Tournaments therefore were not (as ſome modern 
it Nvriters ſuppoſe) romantic inſtitutions of barbarous 
. times; but were of ſingular uſe to inſtruct the 
t. vobility and gentry, who formed the cavalry of 
e. WH thoſe days, in the dextrous management of their f 
„ borſes and arms. Indeed, all nations deſirous to VN 
t, Wexce! in war, have endeavoured to render their ö 
55 public diverſions conducive to that purpoſe; a po- 
„ ey which ſeems to be too much forgotten at this 
d ume in this kingdom. | 


„.F. 120. This eftabliſhed the fame of St. Thomas of 
h Canterbury, and greatly encreaſed the ſuperſiitious 
h reſort of pilgrims to his tomb. x 
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a Some of the monks who wrote the hiſtory of Benedict. 
. bhoſe times, in order to ſecure more effectually to Abbas, 
ſe Becket the honour of this cure, tell us, that he Brompton, ad 
„N appeared to the king of France in his ſleep,F 179. 

* and promiſed him, in the name of our Lord Jeſus 

* Chriſt, that if he would go to the tomb of he J 
„„ naryr of Canterbury, his ſon ſhould recover his Ul. 
„ (health: chat the king was perſuaded by his coun- " 3s 
* 1 ET e ſellors 


368, 


BOOK V. 
twice the next night, Becket again appeared to 


„ this command, he ſaw that it was the bleſſed 


Col. 604. ; 


* 


Horæ bea- 


tifime Ma- Chriſt bimſelf was deſired, in one of the autho- 
riæ ſecundum 


uſum Sarum, 
Pariſiis, per 


Nicolaum 


Hocquenam, | 
A. D. 1519. 
And Biſhop © 


Jewel's De- 


ſence of the 


NOTES os Tur LIFE 
e ſellors to pay no regard to this dream; but, 


him, and the laſt time added threats, if he did 
not ſpeedily obey the orders of God. Where. 
e upon, looking more attentively at the Bearer of 


* martyr himlelf, and therefore went to the tomb,” 
By ſuch fables the whole fabrick of Saint. worſhip 
and . idolatry in the church of Rome is ſupported, 
Diceto declares the purpoſe of the pilgrimage of 
Louis to have been, not that he might obtain the 
recovery of his ſon, but that, by the merits and in- 
zerceſſions of Becket, he might be rendered worthy to 
paſs from a temporal to an everlaſting kingdom; ut 
in ejus meritis et interceſſionibus q regno mutabili tranſ. 
ire mereatur ad regnum ſine fine manſurum: which is 
directly putting Becket in the place of Chriſt, And 


riſed Popiſh Liturgies, to ſave the ſouls of the 


ſupplicants, not by his own blood, but by 
Becket's: 5 | 


a Tu per Tbomæ ſanguinem 
uem pro te impendit, 
Fac nos, Chriſte, ſcandere 


Apology of 5 
923 = EE quo Toes aſcendit 
England, What the public opinion was of the greater be- 


Part 11. C. 18. 


nefit of oblations to this wonder-working faint, 
than of thoſe made to Chriſt, appears from the 
leger books at Chriſt church in Canterbury, where 


in one year the offerings at the three principal altar 
ſtood thus, | 


At Chriſt's altar, — 3 25 b 
At Becket's, f — — 832 42-4 


At the Virgins, — — 63 58 ( 


And 


ſhould have nothing or next to nothing offered to 


gin in the proportion here ſtated. 


to the Cathedral Church of Rheims, carrying in his 3 


did this in right of the dutchy of Normandy. But 


not he, but his father, was then in pofſeflion of it. 


 incitatus et invitatus intuitu. The fame author adds, 


the weight of the crown, he pulled off his upper 


of the Engliſh to the French crown; and, to fhew 


| oF Kino HENRY II. 


And the next year, | BO 0 K V. 
At Chriſt's altar, S_ .. *-.S .< 
At Becker's, — — „ 
At the Virgin'ss — — . 


Indeed, the greateſt wonder is, not that Chriſt: 


him, when Becket had ſo much, but that the of- 
ferings to the Saint ſhould exceed thoſe of the Vir- 


Ibid. The young king Henry was preſent ; and Pbilip 

being oppreſt under the weight of his crown, from the 

tenderneſs of his age and a weakneſs otcaſfioned by 

his late fit of fickneſs, Henry helped to ſuſtain it. 

Some hiſtorians ſay that he walked before Philip® Reet. 
hand the crow of gold with which that es Brompron, 
was to be crowned. And Hoveden adds, that he #an.1179. 


it could only "have been as heir to that dutchy; for 


And Diceto affirms that he came to this ceremony * 

only as a brother in law to Philip. Henricus Rex gfe" ee 
riptores. 

Regis Anglie filius, et Philippi Regis Francorum ſoro- 

rius, regiæ coronationi Remis interfuit ſolius affimitatis 


that to be the more ready in aſſiſting Philip to bear 


tobe; rejecta clamide paratior ad obſequium, But he 
labours to prove, that nothing done by him upon 
this occaſion imported any ſubjection or inferiority 


how ancient the independence of the former was, 
quotes a letter from Charlemagne, in Which he, as 
King of F mw, ſtyles Offa, king of Mercia and 
Vo L. V. | Bb chief 


1 
1 


; « 7 mw, .* 7 : 9 1 
*% 
ry 
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BOOK" v. chief of the Saxon Heptarchy, bis deareft brother, 
| Nevertheleſs it is probable, that, although Henry 
might come to this coronation out of regard and 


affection to his brother in law, yet being 


performed the uſual ſervices of his chapge as great 
ſeneſchall of France, or ſuch, as, belonged to thoſe 


there he 


fiefs which he actually held,. or expected. to inherit. 


Nor did theſe in reality (however they mig 


ht in ap- 


pearance) impeach the independence of the crown 
of England. Yet, for fear of miſconſtructions, 
he would have acted more wiſely, in avoiding, as 


bis father ae to be preſent at this act. 


P. 12 7 1 2 I The chief cauſe of this thunderbolt $ 
falling on that prince, was his. having withdraun 


18 His perſon and troops from the imperial 
ves the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-five, 


5 8 emperor was ſuſtaining @ dangeraus war againſt the 
EET people of Milan and other rebellious Lombards, 
_ Chron. Com. Some writers ſay, that the emperor, as ſoon as 


Schaw, apud he was informed of the Duke of Saxony' 
Meibom. i. 1. 


Hitt. ꝙ Alle. left the imperial camp, put himſelf at the head of 
magne, par le a part of the garriſon of the city of Pavia, where 
P. Barre, ad he then was, forced his way through the Lombards 


aum. 1175. ho were beſieging it, and came up with 
on the banks of the lake of Como; that 


haimſelf at his feet, and conjured: him to return, 
but the duke did not even deign to raiſe him up; 
and that the empreſs, who was preſent, ſaid to her 
husband, Sir, riſe, and remember what has now 
6: happened to yous and may God remember it 


4s 


too 


But it is . chat the empreſs ſhould, have 
„ her husband in this expedition, when 
he was to fight his way through the enemy; and 

extremely improbable that the emperor, whole 
ſpirit was — to the majeſty of his rank, ſhould 


army, in 
when the 


s having 

1 

2 

0 

the duke t 
he threw 

J 

Se 

Y 


have 
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have thrown. himſelf at the feet of one of his vaſ- BOOK V. 
ſals, or that the 1 if he had, ſhould not have 
raiſed him up. I. make no doubt this tale was in- 8 

yented: to juſtifj the proſcription of the duke, 
after he had Mops Por vader the, ban of dhe em: 
pire. {+ * Fa My UE TS 185 Fi 


9 - os * <4 Sy > * * © 
8 . tf -£ } " Fe — 
* — 


P. 144. 725 aki gave 10 the. dike a FEY maintes 

nance, and ſupported. his whole family WP. waht © 

 expeuce to bimſelf. 

Ih Norman Chronicle of Robert Js Monte 
ſays, the gave them an allowance of three hundred 
and. tty, pounds a day in Angevin money. But 
this makes ſo great a ſum, according to the value 
of ſilver in thoſe times, that I apprehend the ac- 
count is not exact. (See Notes on the F irſt Vo- 
lame, p. 401-404.) 

Yet that they were maintained in a very bountiful See Madox, 
manner appears from an entry in the great Roll of Hitt. of the 
the 3 1ſt year of H. II. which ſhews that the duke ee | 
alone received for his expences from Wincheſter to 1 
London three pounds eighteen ſhillings in the mo- 
ney of thoſe days, a ſum nearly equivalent ro what 
an allowance of - ſixty pounds ſterling, for the 
charges of ſuch a journey, would be in the prefent 
times. 


P. 156. Ut is no wonder, that, as theſe opinions were 
| known, John of Saliſbury, who thought very highly 
of the ſanctity of a monaſtical life, and who hated - 
this prelate for. his diſſite of Becket, ſhould ſpeak 
with ſuch acrimony., of bim as he does in ſome of 
Lis letters, and * him with the moſt alrocious 
bg AER : 
In one which be. wrote to the archbiſhop of V. 1 87 
Sens, he ſays that this prelate (the archbiſhop of Rel 
n had ogy a man, named, Walter, who, f. f. 1 iy 
B 


— Tag when Epidt. 9. 
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BOOK v. when a boy, had been his catamite, and repentin 


of it afterwards complained of what he had fuf- 

fered, to be deprived of his eyes, and, as he con- 
tinued to upbraid him with his guilt, got him 
hanged by corrupting the ſecular judges. To ſup- 


port this, he (John of Salisbury) alledges the re- 


port of many perſons of great rank and credit, 
made to him, © But perhaps (ſays he) it may be 
e aſked how it happened that this offender was not 
<* puniſhed for ſo great and manifeſt a crime, eſpe- 
« cially as the bleſſed Eugenius the third then ad- 
&« miniſtered the pontificate ; And indeed 1 am confi- 
& dent that be would not have eſcaped, without the 


e induſtry of the bleſſed Thomas (meaning Thomas 


” Becke); who obtained, by the help of the venerable 
« Hilary bifhop of Chichefter and Jobn bifhop of Win- 
* cheſter, that his purgation ſhould be accepted by 


Pet © beobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of pious me- 


cc mory.” 
It is ſtrange that John of galisbury chould not 


have perceived, that the induſtry of the bleſſed Tho- 
mas, in ſaving one accuſed of ſuch enormous wicks 


 edneſs, either ſhewed that he was perfectly con- 


vinced of his innocence, and that the biſhops of 


Chicheſter and Wincheſter were ſo too, or that they 


were all as bad as he. I am unwilling to ſuppoſe 
the latter, and therefore aſcribe this foul charge to 


the hatred and malice of John againft the archbi- 
ſhop, rather than to any truth in the report. If 


the contrary be ſuppoſed (as ſome may think it 


Thould on the evidence of this letter) what a dread- 


ful picture does it give of the clergy in thoſe days 
John of Salisbury adds, that the criminal prelate, 


.going afterwards to Rome, where they were not 


well fatisfied with the manner of his abſolution in 
England, applied himſelf to Gregory cardinal of 


+ "wt "Angelo, a moſt infamous negotiator in ſuck 


affairs, 


or KING HENRY II; 


affairs, and employing him to diſtribute many BOOK Va 


bribes in that court, by means of this corruption 
returned home juſtified. The reader may ſee an 


extract of ſo much of this epiſtle as relates to this 


matter in the e to this book. 


P. 167. He therefore aſſembled, as da as he could, 


an army of his vaſſals, with which he marched to aid 

Richard, and force all the three brothers to put an 

end to the horrors of ſo direful and ſo abominable a 

War. 

This and ſeveral other facts contradict an impy- 
putation thrown out againſt, Henry, - by one or two 
antient writers and many of the moderns, as if he 
had ſought, from motives of policy, to excite and 


foment diſcord, and civil war itſelf, among his 


ſons, that they might not unite againſt him. It is 
likewiſe ſaid that this conduct was adviſed by his 
ſon-in-law, the duke of Saxony: but it would 
have been moſt imprudent in a fugitive prince, 
thus to make himſelf an incendiary in the place of 
his refuge, and raiſe diſſenſions among the brothers, 
of his wife, on whom his children might after- 
wards come to depend (as they actually did) for 
aſſiſtance: nor do any of the beſt contemporary 
writers aſcribe to him this advice, or ſuppole that 
Henry acted on fo deteſtable a plan. 


P. 174, 175. This was notiſied to young Henry by a 
letter from the primate, which is extant among 
thoſe of Peter de Blois, whoſe pen he employed in 
this buſineſs. 


Mr. Hume cites this letter, as written in the Hit. of Eng - 
year 1173, to prove that there were Brabanters land, —_ ls 
then in the ſervice of King Henry's enemies, as? 38. 


well as in his. But the letter itſelf plainly ſhews, 


that it could not have been written then, and muſt 


TO de 
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BOOK V. be dated at this time. For the biſhops had not 
then been ſureties for young Henry to the king his 

father; of which guarantee a particular notice is 
V. Petri Ble- taken in this letter. Li eft interceſſio illa, qud no 
ſenlis epiſt. 44 of alios Epiſcopos palri tuo pro te fidejuſſionis vinculo 
47. * oblig 4/ti?” and it would have been abſurd for the 
' writer of it to blame that prince for making hin- 

ſelf @ captain of Brabanters, when his father, in 

whoſe favour this letter was written, was at the 

head of an army of the ſame troops. Nor were 

theſe mercenaries then excommunicated, as they 


are here ſaid to be. Et unde hoc tibi, "quod Bra- 


; 4 


bantionum attis es ductor, gentigue excommunicatæ 
* of perditi Me adbæſiſti, ut perderes devotiſſimam 
..*<* 71h; gentem.” But, at this time, they did lie un- 
==," the ſentence of excommunication, paſt upon 
them, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, 
by the Lateran council; and Henry, the ſon, had 
an army of them in his pay, but Henry, the father, 
; ad none. 

. pars ii. P. 1 8 1. hen this was delivered 10 that prince, be 
KG 1 53. kiſſed it, and entreated the prelate to return to his 

| father, and carry to bim bis laſt requeſt, &c. 
Hoveden adds, that he gave his croſs to his fa- 
NY vourite, William Mareſchal, that this lord might 
carry it to Jeruſalem, © Et eraciele Wilhelmo Ma- 
+ - © riſcallo familiari ſuo crucem ſuam, Hieroſolimam 
5 rs 7 * © deferendam.” But, though he had vowed to 
4 £72 7, 6 © take che croſt: it does : not appear that he yet had 
( ceäken it! Ihe this cireumſtance is mentioned by no 


13 other writer of thoſe times. Perhaps he may have 


\ * uſvalſy y worn iff his boſom 4'croſs of gold or filver, 


And have giyen that to Wiltam Mareſchal, to be 
carried to, Jeruſalem; in memory” of me vow he 


did not live ro accompliſh, 1 8 


, = * * . © f : 
3 3 * | # | ; 
* # N . 7 > 
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P. 203. Preſent after this ein, hiformatien being BOOK V. 
' given by one o,. the biſhops, that Baldwin had bei 
a private conference with' them, concerning the re- 
Formation of the Aale F the church, and had pro- 
miſed 10 alſiſt them in endenvouring t0 effet it, and 
| likewiſe to repair its, ſhattered. e, 2 
called tbem before him, Kd. n 
9 words of Gerbaſe ate, de I Jana tamen f 
| t victus Epiſcopus expoſuit caufam, et. epiſcopo- "4 
& Tum" revelavir ſecretum, quod ecilefies. Dei, una N 
4 cum archiepiſtopo fuo, conſtanter vellent -libertates © 
. arcire Mine... 
| From hence it appears, as well as Fam other flee: 116, of | 
proofs I have nientfoned before, that Henry, in tis vol. 
conjunction with Baldwin's predeceſſor, © had ac- 1 
'tually*enforced the Clarendon conſtitutions, which 
had been confirmed, in the year 1176, by the par- 
liament held at Northampton ; but the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of it is in the following paſſage, which 1 
will tranſeribe from a book of Giraldus Cambren © >» 
ſis de vitis ſex Epiſcopbrum coætaneorum; Item, In Anglia 
* cum circa idipſuny t Iris, in præſentià Ricardi Sacra, par. 26 
« Wintonienſis Epiſcopi, de miraculis, quæ tune ess oi 
© creberrime fiebant, quidam colloquerentur, i 
quit Epiſcopus, qui quali de perſecutoribus Mar- 
e tyris unus extiterat, multum decepti fuimus de 
* homine illo per habitum illum et faſtum, qum 
0 exterids (ut videbatur) præferebat; interius au- 
tem, ſicut ex poſt facto patuit et quotidie patet, 
e longe diſſimilis. Et cum dixiſſet quidam, mirum 
5 autem quod de articulis illis pro quabus martyr occu- 
? re buit,” -nullum eccleſia prorſus o9tinuit, epiſcopus, 
«qui plus ſenſatus erat quam literatus, plus in ſæ- 
e culatibus actibus aſtutus quam liberalibus artixæ 
bus imbutus, fic reſpondit, To:um reveràß quan- 
tum in 22 fuit, Martyr obtinuit 3 , . 0 ſuc- 
e 7 be 
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BOOK v. te ceſſor ejus decimam partem bonitatis et probita- 
tis ejus habuiſſet, nullum eccleſia de articulis illis 


8e amilſiſſet. Sed quod ille per ſtrenuitatem eximiam 
** perlaudabiliter acguiſivit, iſe per gngviam, Pec- 


S catis urgentibus tatum amiſit,” 


P. 215. The patriarch, who was preſent at this con- 
ſultation, together with his collegue, the maſter of 
the Hoſpital , St. Fohn of Feruſalem, deſired 
that prince Richard, or Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
| might, as the parliament judged it inexpedient, at this 
time, fer king Henry, their father, to go to the 
Holy Land, be ſent thither in his ſtead, &c. 
Giraldus Cambrenſis adds, that the patriarch 

deſired Prince John, at leaſt, might be ſent on this 

expedition, if neither of his brothers would go; 
and that John himſelf begged it, of his father, on his 

Hoy but could not obtain his conſent. 

Sed quoniam nullum aliud a rege reſponſum 

80 patriarcha elicere potuit, ad aliud denique ſe 

« convertit, rogans ut vel unum filiorum ſuorum, 

«et, ſi non alium, ſaltem natu minorem Joan- 

nem, eis in ſubſidium principem daret, ut re- 

<* gium ſemen de Andegavenſium ſtirpe deſcen- 
te dens, poſſit eis vel ex hoc ſurculo, redivivo ger- 

0 mine, ſuſcitari. Ipſe vero Johannes (quanquam 


Gr in Hiberniam ei à patre datam jam tunc cum 


e prandi expeditione mittendus foret) patrios ad 
** pedes ſe provolvens, et ut Hieroſolymam, potius 
66 mitreretur laudabiliter (i ut fertur ) efflagitans, non 
6 * impetravit.”? 


The words ut fertur ſhew, that Giraldus did not 


hear this from the mouth of John himſelf, or from 


any certain information; and, as I do not find it 


mentioned by any one of the other contemporary 
writers, I think it deſerves no regard; for the age 


of Jgha at this time rendered him very unfit to be 
Wn 


or Kine HENRY II, 


the defender of the Holy Land; and as Sibylla BOOK V. 


bad a ſon by her firſt husband, and was married 
again, there was no probability of the want of a 
prince of the family of Anjou to inherit that king- 
dom, if it could be defended, which is the ſingle 
reaſon given by Giraldus Cambrenſis for this ſup- 
poſed requeſt. | 


P. 220. Before the end of that term, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-two, 4 conference being 

appointed, &c. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe chronclogy in this 
part of his hiſtory of the ae of Ireland is 
very confuſed and uncertain, ſeems to place this 
event before Lacy's recal from that kingdom in 
the year 1181 ; but the Iriſh annals date it in the 
year 1 182, 


P. 229. On the ſixteenth of April, King Henry, ac- 
companied by the patriarch of Jeruſalem and many 
Engliſh lords, paſſed from Dover to Whitſand, and 
from thence into Normandy. 

Brompton in his Chronicle relates a ſuppoſed 

' converſation between the king and the patriarch, in 

which the latter very groſsly abuſes the former, 

becauſe he would not go in perſon to the Hol 

land at that time. The whole is moſt improbable, 
and ſets out with a circumſtance unqueſtionably 
falſe, viz. that when this diſcourſe paſſed, the king 
and the patriarch were taking leave of each other at 


an Engliſh ſea· port; whereas it is affirmed by ſeveral _ 


of the beſt contemporary writers that they went 


as, 
over together into France, and did not part from Hyyeden, ad 
each other till ſome time afterwards. _ 
118 


P. 236. While theſe preparations were making, at the 
end of the month of April, ihe ER went into P 
| ana, 


dos LIFE 


BOOK N. land, and took with him his queen, whom . ſoon af. 
— (D terwards be again confined in a priſon, from which 
ſhe was not delivered till after. * death, when Ri. 
chard, her en, 8 
This fach ere from the following oifiges | in 
T. ii. p. 545. contempors authors. Benedict abbot of Peter- 
borough, 1 in relating the" trinſiftions of the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-1ix, ſays, © Rex vero 
e Apgli cuꝑiens venire in Angliam, &c. venit 
Ko de Nec ee et ibi navem aſcendens, 
8 applicuit apud Southamptoniam quinto kalendas 
„  .J**, Maii, Et adduxit ſecum Alienor Reginam.” And 
Ibid. p. 549+ in giving an account of what happened i in England 
3 * "after. Henry's deceaſe, he writes thus: Interim 
N © Domina Alienor, mater prædicti Ducis Nor- 
4 manniæ, per mandatum illius de ultra mare, 
4 [iberata eſt de carcere mariti ſui, quo diu detinebatur, 
te et Reginalem curiam circumducens, de civitate in 
* civitatem, et de caſtello. in caſtellum, 5 cut ei 
e placuit, profecta eſt.” _ 
Brompton, who wrote a little 1 but yet in 
che fame age, tranſcribes theſe words, col. 1155. 
| Chron. col. Gervaſe of Canterbury likewiſe lays, Regina 
164% quoque Alienor, quæ defuncto rege ſponſo ſuo 


=... PE Henrico, ad imperium Alit ſui, Ducis Ricardi, 


**& diutino carcere liberata eſt, ibidem, cum pro- 


3 x "3 BS Wie ceribus Angliz et Randulfo de, Glinvilla, fl 


Fer ER * © Tui ducis adventum expettabat,” gh 

A „The words , of Diceto, Another hiſtorian of that 
| © ge, are theſe:; Alienor Regina, gue per anno, 
4 A fie "fuerat deputata cuſtodiæ; ſtatuendi 


> ee Au velle t, in regno poteſtatem accepit a filio.“ 


E A 8 1 | 1 5 Neher place ſpeaking of that queen, he 


* — 
— = , 5 


„ — 


+ ot. a 


EL . 


rancis propter cõnſanguinitatem dif. 


&c 


- ma 


& ©juntta fuit per divortium ;-ab Anglis verd per 
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5 3 her impriſonment to have laſted ſi xteen BOO 
years, this author forgets her having been ſet At li- 


„ 


* 
3 2 


account of her being a priſoner when Richard came 
to the croẽwu. 
That ſhe was confined ſoon after her arrival 
uin England, with her husband, from France, in 
tbe year- 1486, may be inferred from no mention 
beiog made of her, among thoſe-who, were preſent 
_ -atzthe king of Scatland's,marriage'in che palace of 
Woodſtock; thats year. But it is ſtrange that no 
author ſhould- have taken an notice, in relating 
the events of the year in 96 of -her having been 
again committed to priſon; ef, the. cauſe allſigned 
for it. The only reaſon I" ſs for ſuch an 
omiſſion is, that, the cauſe being ſomething which 
affected her honour, they who wrote under the 
[reign of Richard and John, her ſons, were afraid 
to declare it, and therefore only mentioned her 
having been freed by Richard, on his coming to 
the crown; or paſſed over the whole in ſilence. 
Yet one ſhould think that her age in the year 


1186, or for ſome time before, would have put 


hy >her chaſtity out of the reach of temptation. 


PI 240, 241. I may be worth ober vation, that ſome 
Spuniſh aaftrologers, inſtructed by the Moors. in that 
pretended ſcience, as well as in aſe oe their, other 
real knowledge, Sc, 
The Moors who made 3 3 . 


7 Preaeſ part of Spain were à people far more 
learned than the Goths: they ſubdued, and conti- 
ned to be ſo much longer tban the times of which 


2 Þ vrite. What little. Tineture of mathematicks, 


5 +aftronomy, and phyſiebes : was chen poſſeſt by the 


Spaniards, came to that nation byrthe intercourſe 


e had with theſe" neighbours in times of peace, 


QT 


berty in the year 1184; bur till he confirms the 


DD 
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Rol v. or by the inſtructions of captives they had taken in 
war. But in Africa, as well as in the eaſt, aſtro- 
logy was engrafted on the ſcience of aſtronomy: 
and the learned men, who continually reſorted 

from thence to the Mooriſh courts in Spain, were 
profeſſors of both. In imitation of theſe, - the 
aſtronomers in the courts of the Chriſtian . Spaniſh 
kings took alſo upon them to foretell events b 
the ſtars. The Sicilians learned ir of the African 
Saracens ſettled in their ifle, and likewiſe of the 
- Greeks. The Engliſh probably drew it from Hen- 
ry's connexions with the kings of ' Spain and Sicily, 

and the frequent pilgrimages they made to the 
Holy Landi in that 48 


P. 247. What provoked bin to this ded we are not 

told. 

Since I wrote and ticked this, I 33 that 
ſome Iriſh annals of Leinſter, which Mr. O' Co- 
nor did not impart to me, either becauſe he 
had not ſeen them, or becauſe he did not 
think them of ſufficient authority, impute the 
murder of Lacy to an enthuſiaſtical fury, which 
had been excited in the mind of OMeey, by the 
Iriſh clergy in thoſe parts, againſt this lord, on 
account of his having ſacrilegiouſſy erected this 
caſtle upon the ruins of one of their moſt antient 
monaſteries, Which their tradition ſuppoſed to have 
been the abode of St. Colum Kill, or Columba. 

I am alſo told, that the cruel and treacherous 
act, aſcribed by me to Dermod, in the 62d page of 
the fifth volume, on the faith of the Iriſh annals, 

as communicated to me by Mr. O*'Conor, was 

done by the father of that king. However this 
may have been, that Dermod's government was 
; tyrannical, * odious to his ſubjects, is certain. 


+. 25h, 


or KING HENRY IL, 5 68h 


v. 258. During the courſe of the above related event BOOK v. 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty-ſix, the infant 
king of Feruſalem, who had ſucceeaed to Baldwin 
ſurnamed the Leper, and was the fifth of that 
name, died after a reign of no more than ſeven 
months. 
The death of this prince was ſuſpected to have 
been cauſed by poiſon, given to him by the earl 
of Tripoli, (as ſome writers ſuppoſe) but (as others 
ſay) by his mother. One hardly needs a better 
proof of the innocence of both, than this uncer- 
tainty where to fix the charge. But the reputa- 
tion of his mother muſt have been very bad, or 
the malignity of the faction againſt her extreme, 
to make the ſuſpicion of her having been guilty of 
ſo horrid a crime find any degree of credit. I 
aſcribe it to the latter rather than to the former, be- 
cauſe it does not appear, from any well- atteſted ac- 
counts of her life, that ſne ever had done any 
act which could juſtify the belief of ſuch an impu- 
tation, without the cleareſt proofs ; and becauſe, 
as the government was really in her hands during 
the infancy of her ſon, neither ſhe, nor her huſ- 
band, who ſhared the power with her, could be 
tempted to murder him whilſt he continued a mi- 
nor. To what an exceſs of abſurdity the malice of 
a faction againſt perſons in power will carry defa- 
mation, and how eaſy a reception it meets with in 
"the minds of the vulgar, the hiſtory of all coun- 
tries, in every age, has n 
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P. 262, 263. 1 therefore cannot doubt, that the real 

motive of his otherwiſe unaccountable conduct was a 
paſſionate love for this princeſs. | 
Two. hiſtorians, contemporary with Henry the Benedict. 


Second, affirm, that, after his death, Richard told any et 
"her veden, ad 


ann. 1191. 


* 
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BOOK her brother Philip, „he could not perform his 
n promiſe of marry ing her, Secanſe b had been de- 


os — 


Rymer, Fce- 
dera, t. i. 


p- 5, 


« flowered by. his fat hen, 'nd-had-broug bt bim à fon ; 


© ©6&:2yhich baving been proved: be ſhat Ring by. the 5 


* werations of mam genſens, de, declared Ric 
te free from Ft, ugatement to. ber.” Abd in — 
he did ſuffer him, d. norwithſtanding that. engage- 
ment, tò marry: another woman: for Which ac- 
quieſcence, at a time when his diſpoſitions towards 
him were far from being kind, there unqueſtiona- 
bly muſt have been ſome very extraordinary cauſe. 
Jet the ſame hiſtorians tell us, that in the year 1192 
he offered her in marriage to Richard's brother 
earl John, and one of them (Hoveden) ſays, that 
_ inthe following year John ſwore to Philip that he 

would marty:bis Mer. Had theſe princes believed 


— him, it would have been impoſſible for 

touzrogive, or Philip to -make fuch an offer : 
= A this world deſtroy the whole credit 
of the ſtoty, i it ere: not liable itſelf to great 
objections; but Rap Yhgras ohſerves, that the 
treaty, made on this OD Between Philip and 
John, which is in Rymer's colleQion; lays nothing of 
this marriage; nor is it probable tat, che latter, 
who was already married, ſhould promiſe to wed 
another wife. This laſt 7 would 
be without reply, if · the lauf olneſs of John's mar- 
riage with the earl of Gloceſter's daughter had 
been clear of all doubt; but the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury had proteſted againſt it, on account of the 
_ conſanguinity. of the parties, and it was afterwards 
diſſolved by the pope + fer that reaſon: - Poſſihly 
therefore the facility of obtaining a diyorce may 


have occurred at this time both. to Philip and John, 


and was the ſecret foundation of the abovenien- 


=, tioned p propoſal, — though agreed on between 


them, 


1 


Pa Erin gen n T ll. 3093 
them, could not decently be made an Ila of the BOOK 1 V. 
treaty, till. uch divorce was obtained. But what 
ever we may think of the circumſtances related by 
the two.! iſtorians before-· cited, I ſee no cauſe to 

doubt of Henry's having been paſſionately in love 
with this princeſs, and am apt to believe that ſuſ- 
picions conceived of her virtue, while ſhe remainetl 
in his power, gave Richard a pretence for break- 
ing his contract with her, and hindered Philip from 
reſenting ſuch an affront to his ſiſter, and to his 
own honour. Theſe ſuſpicions may have firſt been 
ſuggeſted by Eleanor, and ſome parts of Henry's 
conduct would add weight to the evidence which 
| .the and others ace by her might bring, ſo as 
to make it deſirable for both theſe kings to put an 
end to the match without an open quarrel. 


P. 269. So fondly "tid they believe the fabulous Aories 
about the Britiſh Arthur, &ce. 
Whoever conſiders the judicious obſervarions of 
Milton, in bis excellent Introduction to the Hiſtory 
of Britain, will find good cauſe to doubt whether 
this hero ever had a real exiſtence. It is pretended, 
indeed, that the controverſy was decided in Henry 
the Seconds reign, by his body being found be- 
tween two antient pyramids in the abbey of Glaſ- 
, tonbury, on a ſearch that was made for it, by 
orders of that king, who had heard from a Welſh 
. bard, that, by digging there to the depth of fif- 
. teen feer, they would find it, Siraldus e ambrenſis 
. affirms, that be ſaw it, himſelf; but then he days 
that the bones were thoſe of 4 £ giant; and in this 
deſcription of herd the other Writers "gf that age, 
who mention. this ſuppoſed diſcovery, concur, * 

Utſher gives us à charter of King Henry the De Britanni- 
Second, in which that prince confirms to the abbey- carum _ 
church of Glaſtonbury all privileges granted to it ,es 


mordiis, 
© | | Je. vi. 
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BOOK v. b 8 his 1 predeceſſors, among whom he reckons 


Benedict. 
Abbas, & 
Hoveden, ad 


e 


thur, and ſays, that their ſeveral charters had 
been brought and read before him. ¶ Auorum pri- 
vilegia et chartas feci diligenter inquiri et coram me 
legi.) But the forging of charters in favour of 
abbeys and churches was a common practice in thoſe 
days. 
It ſeems to me that all the evidence of Arthur's 
exiſtence, on which any ſtreſs can be laid, is in the 
Tongs of Welſh bares, who, it is ſuppoſed, had 
ſome foundation of truth for the many tales they 
recounted about him and his knights; as the old 
French romancers had, for thoſe they told about 
Charlemagne and his peers, though for the moſt 
part fabulous. But of the real exiſtence and acts 
of. that illuſtrious emperor we have many certain 
proofs in the writings of Eginhartus, one of his 


miniſters, and other monuments and authentic re- 


cords of thoſe times in which he lived; all which 
is wanting with regard to the exiſtence and as of 
the ſuppoſed Britiſh prince. Yet the faith of the 
"Engliſh, as well as of the Welſh, in Arthur's ex- 
ploits was ſo great, during the age of which 1 
write, that a ſword, ſuppoſed to have been his, 

was preſented, in the year 1191, to Tancred, king 
of Sicily, by Richard, king of England, as a 
valuable gift. The ſwords of heroes in thoſe days 
bad names given to them, and this was called Cali- 
burn. How Richard got it, and whether it was 
ſaid to have been found in the abbey of Glaſton - 
bury together with the body, or in ſome other 
place, we are not told; but I preſume, when that 
monarch took it with him out of England, he in- 
* rended to uſe it himſelf in the holy war againſt the 
infidels.. Certain it is, he performed ſoch marvel- 
lous feats of chivalry, in the courſe of that war, 


as almoſt equal thoſe: which the bards aſcribe to 


f Atthur. 


*. 


or Kine HENRY II. 385 
Arthur. I will mention one, atteſted by the re- BOOK v 
port of thoſe enemies againſt whom he fought, = 
The Arabian writer of the Life of Saladin tells us, C. 165. 
that he (Richard) at the head of only ſeventeen 
horſemen and a ſmall body of foo', being ſur- 

rounded by the ſultan's army, they maintained 

their ground with ſuch valour, that the Turks and 
Saracens, quite aſtoniſhed and diſcouraged, could 

not be brought by their leader to renew the attack. 

% Percelluntur et attoniti ſtupent noſtri ad hanc 

6 ipſorum conſtantiam in medio noftro exercitu, 

ipſis in orbem circumfuſo.“ He adds, that 
Richard had, that day, rid along their whole line, 

and dared them all to a ſingle combat; but not one 

among them would venture to come out againſt 

him. Namque et relatum mihi, Anglum (Ri- 

* cardum ſcilicet) ½ die, arrepta haſtd impetum in 

* Hnſtros dediſſe, univerſam aciem ab extrema dextra 

* ad extremam finiſtram percurrendo, neque quemquam 

cc adverſus ipſum proceſſyſe. Iratus igitur ab oppug- 

« natione ſe avertit ſultanus, oe.” 
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p. 274. On the fourth of July, in the year eleven 
Hundred and eighty ſeven, a battle was fought, of 
which the moſt circumſtantial and authentic relation 
is given to us by one of the miniſters of the ſultan, 

who attended him to this war, and has written a 

#* hiftory of his life and acids. 

Ihe hiſtory which he wrote is an admirable per- 
formance, weighty in matter and ſenſe, perſpicu- 
ous in the ſtyle, but more eſpecially to be valued 
on account of the knowledge the writer had of 

the facts which he has related. It is from him that 
we learn, in the moſt authentic manner, the actions 
and negociations of king Richard the Firſt in the 
courſe of the enterpriſe for the recovery of the 

Holy Land, and all the particulars of that memo- 

I. Cc rable 
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BOOK V. rable war. I will give the reader here, in the 


« 


Latin tranſlation, what he ſays of the opinion con- 


ceived of that prince on his firſt arrival before the 


city of Ptolemais, p. 160. 

* Rex Angliz quoque nunc mewaandus; præa 
© fgrenuus inter eos, magnique animi ac firmi petoris, 
quem inſignes pugnæ nobilitarant; quippe intrepidæ 
in bellis erat audaciæ. Hic rege Gallorum minor, 
* apud eas cenſebatur ratione regni atque dignitatis, 


<< ſed tum divitiis flerentior, tum Bellicd virtute mullo 
4 erat celebrior.“ 


How well this Opinion was anſwered by his ac- 


| tions, many paſlages in the ſame hiſtorian declare; 


and that writer appears to have thought no leſs 
highly of this prince's dexterity in negociation, 
than he did of his valour; for, after much expe- 
rience of both, he ſays, © Dei quidem fingulari 
< indiguimus adjutorio ad peſſimas peſſimi hoſtis 
« ſtrophas eludendas ac diſcutiendas, quo nec aſtu- 
« tiorem ullum, nec bellicaſiorem experti ſumus.” 


P. 280. But be ſpeaks of the earl in a manner very 
hoſtile, and particularly inconſiſtent with the nolion 
entertained by ſome antient writers, of his having 
. apoſtatiſed from the Chriſtian to the Mabometan 
Faith, or promiſed ſo to do. 

The wards are theſe, as I find them in the Latin 
tranſlation. At Comes Tripolitanus, ardentiſſi- 
% mus idem, ferociſſimuſque inter ſuos, cladis initia 
& proſpiciens, que in religionis ſuæ homines eſſet 


* 1ngruitura, ſuſque deque habens factorum pul- 


* cherrimam, qua florebat, famam, ſemet ab acie 
c inſtitvenda ineundave cohibuit, interque initia, 
c ante quam malum ingraveſceret, fugæ le man- 
« davit, Tyrumque verſus iter arripuit. Infecuto 
„eum Muſulmanorum agmine, ſolus evaſit, homi- 
«6 __ fraudem ac malitiam non amplius metu- 
5 % <endam 


* W 
ww „ 4 — 
* 


or Kino HENRY II. 


«© Comes quidem Tripolitanus, fuga Tripolim per- 
« Jatus, pleuritide divinitus immiſed, periit.” Ina 
letter written to the pope, by the Genoeſe in the 
Holy Land, ſoon after the battle, mention is made 
of ſix knights of the king of Jeruſalem's houſ- 
hold deſerting to the enemy, changing their reli- 
gion, and informing the ſultan, before the defeat 
of the Chriſtians, how bad a ſtate they were in, 
from being ill poſted, and what they propoled to 
do in order to extricate themſelves from this dan- 
ger: to which intelligence the writers of this letter 
ſuppoſe, the deſtruction of the army was owing, 


© Tunc ſex ex militibus regis, ſctlicet Baldewinus Benedict. 
ede Fortuna, et Radulphus Buceus, et Laodicius Abbas, t. ii. 
« de Tabaria, cum aliis tribus ſociis diabolico ſpi- P. 473, 4749 | 


* ricu arrepti, ad Saladinum confugerunt, et ſponte 


« Saraceni facti de omni eſſe et propoſito atque 


* continentiis Chriſtianorum eum inſtruxerunt. 
« Saladinus vero, quia de diſcrimine prælii anxius 
c dubitabat, reſumpſit vires, et, cum tubis et mul- 
titudine bellatorum infinita, in Chriſtianos, qui 
** propter loca ſaxoſa et invia pugnare non poterant, 
e aſſultam fecerunt, et eos omni genere pugnandi 
Saladinus impugnavit et interfecit. But nothing 
is ſaid of theſe traitors having acted in concert with 


the earl of Tripoli; nor is any charge of treaſon 


brought againſt him. And, from the account 
which is given, in this letter idſelf, of the circum- 
ſtances of the army before the deſertion of theſe ſix 
knights, it evidently appears, that, although they 


had not deſerted, Saladin muſt have deſtroyed it 


by the ſuperiority of his forces, and the meaſures 
he had taken. 


P. 2 84. But, perceiving hs. deſpair inſpired * 


11 courage, and " firing to finiſh bis Fong 
4" hs 


387. 
# endam habuit Iſlamiſmus.“ And afterwards, BOOK V., 
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BOOK V. he allowed them to purchaſe their. lives and liberty 
en = ten biſants of gold for every man in the city, 
every woman, and one for every child; all 


wh ſhould not be able to * thoſe ſums being de- 5 
voted to bondage. 


Vit. Saladini, 
— *1axt work, computes the amount of this capitation tax 


Sjeddadi, e. to be two hundred and twenty thouſand pieces of 
36. gold, all which he ſays were given away by the 
ſultan before he left Jeruſalem, partly to his officers 
and the learned men in his court, and partly as a 
. charitable aſſiſtance to thoſe who had thus bought 
their freedom, and were to be conveyed from thence 
to Tyre. Many other inſtances of his immenſe 
liberality, of his humanity to his captives, of his 
courtely to ſtrangers, and of every royal virtue 
diſplayed in his actions, are recorded by that au- 
thor. But he lightly paſſes over his treaſon and 
ingratitude towards his maſter Noureddin and all 
the family of that ſultan, or excuſes them by the 
ſervice, his making himſelf ſo great, at the expence 
of thoſe princes, did to the cauſe of religion. This 
author every where ſtyles his war againſt the Chriſ- 
tians in Syria and Paleſtine a Holy War (bellum ſa- 
ay); and his foldiers, who fell in it, Martyrs. 


P. 285. 7. be only ai that was given, by that 
prince or his army, to any of the Chriſtians, in the 
* taking of Jeruſalem, was, that a large gilded cru- 
| 1 erelled on the top of the church of the hoſpital, 
s pulled down by the ſoldiers, dragged in the dirt, 
 foit went pen, and (as ſome writers ſay) whipt through 
all the ftretts of the city for two days together. 
Abulfeda tells us, that a picture of an Arab 
ſcourging Chriſt was ſoon afterwards made at Tyre, 
and ſent from thence into Europe, to excite the 
be water to undertake a general cruſade, which it 


did 


. I, C. 30. 


The writer of Saladin 's Life, often cited in this 


or Knew: HENRY II. 


houſes, and engaged in that enterprize. He ſays 
that the Arab was ſuppoſed to be Mahomet ; bur I 


rather believe it repreſented the man who whipped | 
the crucifix abovementioned through the ſtreers of 


Jeruſalem: and certainly ſuch a picture muſt have 
produced great effects on the minds of perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to worſhip crucifixes; for even Pro- 


teſtants, who abhor that idolatrous veneration, 


could not ſee it without horror. 


389 
did with ſuch force, that the very women left theirBOOK V. 


ve 


2 


The Arabian writer of the Life of Saladin men- Vit. Salidini, 


tions another picture, which Conrade of Montfer- Tos 2 ee 
rat had cauſed to be painted at Tyre, repreſenting 


the Holy Sepulchre, and a Mahometan horſeman 
trampling over it with the feet of his horſe, that 
was ſtaling upon it. Hoc ſuper ſepulchro equum 
« delineaverat, ab equite Muſulmanno inſeſſum, 

equi monumentum Meſſiæ, intermingente equo, 
« conculcabat. Hanc picturam trans mare produxit, 
in foris et conciliabulis, portantibus eam ſacerdoti- 
* bus, nudo capite, cilicia indutis, luctuoſumque 
vc ingeminantibus. Jam vero picturæ et ima- 

«* pines corum corda vel maximè adficiunt ; ex quippe 
« ſunt radix et fundamentum religionis eorum.” A 
cenſure too well founded on the idolatry n 
by moſt Chriſtians i in thoſe days: 


P. 288. Aſaulted the city on the /i 4. of of eh continen 
with thirteen catapults (the great artillery of oy 
times) which threw heavy /tones againſt the walls. 


Benedict. 
The words of a letter to Henry, from one of Nen 


P- 509, 510. 


the Knights Templars of Jeruſalem, are, A 
« feſto vero S. Martini uſque ad circumciſionem 
« Domini obſedit Tyrum tredecim petrariis, die 

e notzuque lapides in eam inceſſanter jatantibus.” 
In the third volume of this hiſtory, p. 51, 1 
have ſaid that the N were the antient Bqaliſtæ, 
C 3 in 
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BOOK V. in which I was deceived, by. the authority of Pere 
ae E Daniel z but I am now. convinced that they were 


ſtoire de la Ps, catapuliæ of the ancients ; the Baliſtæ having 


Milice Fran- been uſed to throw darts, not ſtones. What the 


goiſe, p. 62. force of ſome of theſe petrariæ was, the following 


Excerpt from a writer of the Holy war againſt Sa- 
ladin, who himſelf was engaged in that . 
with King Richard the Firſt, and whom I have 
quoted before, will ſhew.: | 


Go te Vini- 4 Petrariarum 0 quarum fir in civi- 


14 4142 


& 47. | 455 ran wn potuit "eliſtere wokewwotic. 
« Incredibilis molis quippe lapides jaciebat, emiſſos 

fe etiam lapides procul 1 impetus egit. 
0 „Omnia comminuit jactus, quæcunque 1 
. Lapides nihilominus, quoties nullo retarda- 
DTS obſtaculo, unius pedis longitudine age- 
antur in terram cadentes. Nonnullas Petrari- 
t arum noſtrarum percutiens in particulas diſperſit, 
1 «vel certs W effecit. Machinas 9 alias 


. 


2 materiæ Jo bade el 'poſſer 

* Incolume. tam intolerabilis percuſſurm fuhipers 
24 b injuriam.“ 0 K 

From other paſſages. in hiſtorians of that age it ap- 

>>I PFALa that theſe engines had almoſt the effect of 

; Hut canben. See a deſcrjption of them in Folard's 

2 4 dematks on Polybius. The other machines that 

i mentioned! in the account above cited were Ba- 

te for. throwing. darts, or e hancring - rams, or 

 poyeable x bes of Ec. 


2 F , 
TREE 218 | 121 
K - * * 1 . 


1.2 289, 


1 * nd N 


or Kino HENRY II. 


a perfidy at that time. 

The firſt notice I find of the earl of Tripoli's 
being ſuſpected of treaſon, is in a letter to the 
king of France, written in the year 1188, from 
ſome envoys he had ſent to Conſtantinople. They 
fay that Saladin told ſome 
that the earl of Tripoli had delivered to him the Land 


f Premiſe. But no credit is due to the Hearſays of 


'theſe men; for they likewiſe report to their maſter, 
that Saladin had ſent to Conſtantinople, with the 
emperor's conſent, his image, or idol, to be publickly 
coorſhiped there, but, by the grace of God, the 
ſhip in which it was ſent had been taken at 
ſea, and carried to Tyre. Noveritis etiam quod 
e dominus Saladinus, aſſenſsũ Imperatoris Conſtan- 
« tinopolitani, miſit Conſtantinopolim Idolum ſuum, 
* ut ibi Publice adoretur: ſed per gratiam Dei cap- 
« tum eſt in mari i venientibus, et cum pla navi 
6 « ductum eſt Tyrum.” 


P. 29 5 Henry s mind, more enlightened, 4 the 
men of all religions are entitled to all the rights of 
humanity, &c. 

By rights of bumanity | mean ſuch a treatment as 

the equity of our government, and the tolerating 


ſpirit of the proteſtant religion, give to the Jews 


at this time. This goes much beyond what the 
temper. of the age, in which Henry the Second 
lived, ſuffered him to afford them ; bur he is to be 


391 


p. 289. Nor would ſhe have adinitted him to her court B O OK v. 
and council, had there been the leaſt ſuſpicion of Ne 


perſons there named, Benedict. 


Abbas, ad 


ann. 1188, 


t. it. p. 523. 


praiſed for having acted towards them with all the 


lenity in his power. If he did not ſhew the ſame 
indulgence to the errors of thoſe Germans whom 
the council of Oxford condemned for hereſy in his 
teign, it was becauſe he was taught to conſider all 
Et diſſent 
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rom the Roman-catholick faith in any 
members of that church as far more criminal than 
the uabeliet of the Jews. 


P. 209 The con queſt made by that lord of the province 
; of T Aer bad 25 before been ſecured by the death of 
O Lacblin, prince or chieftain of Tyrone, who was 
killed by an Engliſh 9 in a fight with ſome ma- 
roders from the county of Down. 
By this, and many other inſtances, in the courſe 


ur theſe wars, it appears, that the Engliſh con- 
queſts in Ireland were principally owing to the 


uſe of the long bow in battle, which the Iriſh 
infantry wanted : And therefore Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis, in his chapter entitled, Qualiter Hibernica 
gens fit expugnanda, adviſes, that in all engage- 
ments with that people, archers ſhould be inter- 
mingled with the heavy-armed troops. His words 
are theſe: „ 7y Hibernicis autem conflictibus et hoc 
ſummoperd curandum, ut ſemper ſagittarti militaribus 
A turmis mixtim adjiciantur; quatenus et lapidum 
* (quorum itlibus graves et armatos cominus appetere 
& folent, et indemnes agilitatis beneficio, crebris acce- 
F< dere vicibus et abſcedere Ye aiverſo eminus Jagitiis i in- 


hy Juria propulſetur. . 


It is ſtrange that the Iriſh, who had much i Inter- 
courſe wih the Welſh befere Henty the Seconds 
time, ſhould not have learnt from that nation, who 


greatly excelled in archery, that arrows were better 


weapons to annoy an enemy with than ſtones, 
thrown by the hand without the help of ings, 


Which, unleſs at a fmall diſtance, could have little 
or no effect! The chapter above: cited from Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis is very ſenſibly written, and 
contains good inſtructions to the Engliſh leaders in 
ee on ne ne "Proper methods' 15 carry ing 


_ 
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P. 302. This conteſt was not brought to its final con- 
cluſion till after Henry's death. . 

Hoveden gives us, in his Annals, two epiſtles, Hoveden, 

or bulls, from Pope Clement the Third and Pope f r. 1188, 

Czleſtine the Third, in which they declare the 47. & 1 

church of Scotland exempt from any dependance, Gl 
except on the ſee of Rome alone, But I am ſatiſ- 
fied that the former, which ſtands in the name of 
Clement, was never ſent by that pontiff: for not 
only the ſubſtance of it is, word for word, the 
ſame with that of Czleſtine, but the date is alſo 
the ſame, viz. Datum Lateranis tertio idus Martii, 
pontificatus noſtri anno primo. And no mention 
is made of it by Benedictus Abbas, who gives us 
that of Cæleſtine, wherein nothing is ſaid of any 
bull on that ſubject having been obtained to the 
ſame effect from his predeceſſor Clement. Nor is 
it probable that, before the ſovereignty of Eng- 
land over the kingdom of Scotland had been given 
up by Richard, any pope would have ventured, 
without the king of England's conſent or privity, 
to free the church of that kingdom from all de- 
pendance on the Engliſh; and we have no account 
in Hoveden, or any other writer, of Henry's hav- 
ing been informed of this judgment or decree of 

the Roman ſee on this matter, in which he and the 

archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork had ſo impor- 
tant a concern. There are ſome articles which he, 
certainly, would have oppoſed, particularly this, 

. * Prohibemus autem, ut controverſiæ, quæ fue- 
te rint. in regno illo de poſſeſſionibus ejus exorte, 
ad examen extra regnum poſitorum judicum non 

| 1 trahantur, niſi ad Romanam eccleſiam fuerit ap- 
bo 6 m.“ 1 or theſe reaſons J conclude, that 

it 
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594 NOTES ON THz LIFE 
BOOK V. it was a miſtake and inaccuracy in Hoveden, which 
made him aſcribe the ſame bull to two different 
popes. It is obſervable, that in the enumeration 
+14. ' of biſhopricks | in the kingdom of Scotland, that of 
N . d. Wittern (or Candida Caſa is omitted, though 
ae Fr Cardinal Vivian, as legate from Alevander the 
Wipers ad Third, had, in the year 1 1775 ſuſpended a biſhop of 
177. that fee, for. not appearing before him, among the 
other Scotch prelates, at à council held in Scotland. 
Phe biſhop's plea againſt him was, that the arch- 
biſhop of York having been appointed by Alexan- 
der apoſtolical legate within his own province, the 
legatine power of that metropolitan extended over 
the ſee of Wittern, as ſubje& to his province. 
And this ſubjection was now confirmed by the 
pope, who does not reckon that fee among thoſe 
of Scotland, which he decreed ſhould be ſubject to 

no _— ap a that of Rome. 


P. 307. be mee 0 f Nucen Jane, 55566 

cauſed by her having been married too young, de- 

 ftroyed the hopes which her father had entertained, 

| that theſe opulent countries would rg continue fab. 
l to princes of his race. 

Notwithſtanding the want of iſſue by this war- 

| nage, the king of Sicily retained ſuch affection for 

his queen and his father-in-law, Henry, that, be- 

ſides a vaſt dower which he had fertled upon her, 

Benedict. he bequeathed to that prince, by his laſt will and 

e ! i. teſtament, the following legacies; a golden table 

44 ai twelve feet long and a foot and a half broad, with 

272 two golden tripods to ſupport it; a tent of ſilk fo 

large that two hundred knights might eat together 

therein; four and twenty cups of ſilver, and as 

many diſhes or plates; ſixty thouſand meaſures of 

* wheat, as many of barley, and as many of wine, 

155 nee armed galleys com pleatly fitted our, 


and 


or Kino HENRY II. „ 


and victualled for two years. The proviſions and BOOK Os 
galleys, I preſume, were intended, by William, 

for the ſervice of Henry in the nr but, al- 
though the latter died before the teſtator about 
three months, the will was not altered; and Ri- 
chard, as heir to his father, received from Tan- 
cred, William's ſon, twenty thouſand ounces of 
gold, in lieu of theſe bequeſts. tt 


1 But it is wortky of note, that the German em- 
peror ſtyled him, in the ſuperſcription of his letter, his 
. deareſt brother, the illuſtrious king of England 
but the Greek neither gave him the appellation of 
brother, nor the epithet illuſtrious in the ſuper ſcrip- 
Lion, nor any higher title in the body of his letter r 
your Nobility (veſtra Nobilitas.) 

This Greek emperor treated Saladin, a . 
potentate than himſelf, with as little reſpect as he 
Sid the king of England. We have a letter from 
him to that. ſultan, written ſoon after this time, in 
which he gives him only the title of Eminence, 

taking himſelf that of Majeſty with many Pomnpops 
attributes. 

e Tſaicus Rex, credens in Meſſiam Deum, hes Vita Saladini, 
% coronatus, victorioſus, ſemper Auguſtus, Imperator 1 Bo- 
* ptotentiſſimus, invictiſſimus, Autocrator Gracorum, F. Sjeddadi, 
* Angelus, ad eminentem genere ſultanum Ægypti c. 75. 

„ Saladinum, dilectionem et amicitiam. Fervenit 
e ſcriptio Eminentiæ tuæ miſſa ad Majeſtatem meam. 
The whole is in the ſame ſtyle, and concludes with 
theſe words, Omnino liquer Maje/tati meæ aliud 
60 nihil me ex Amicitia tua feciſſe lucri, a inimi- 
« citiam totius Francilci generis.“ 96 


Ba . likewiſh rost 2 the king, ** nm 
him how expedient it was for his kingdom, that 0 
the gloriqus martyr, St. Thongs] ſhould con- 

7 tinue 
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NOTES on Taz LIFE 


5 tinue to be an interceſſor for him, which he 


could not expect, if he did not maintain the 

n and dignities of the church of Can- 
terbury. 

There is a remarkable paſſage in the harem 

Cambriæ of Giraldus Cambrenſis, where that au- 


chor gravely ſays, that, as the Iriſh and Welſh are 


obſerved, in this mortal life, to be prone to anger 
and revenge above all other nations, ſo the ſaints 
of thoſe countries, in their life after death, ſeem to 


be, more than all others, of a revengeful temper : 


6 Sicut natio Hibernica, nec non et Cambrica, pre 


* aliis gentibus præcipites in iram et ad vindiftam in 
vit proni reperiuntur, fic et, in morte vitali, ter- 


* rarum carundem Sancti pre aliis animi WR eſſe 
« oidentur.” 

Now, if Henry believed, with Glndkdus . 
brenſis, that ſaints in heaven retained the ſame tem- 
per and paſſions which prevailed in them while 
living, the pope's argument, in the letter, to 
which this note refers, muſt have greatly affected 
that king; for he knew the partiality which the 


living Becket had ſhewn for the privileges and digni- 


ties of the church of Canterbury, and he alſo knew 
him to have been extremely vindictive: ſo that, in 


offending againſt theſe, he muſt have been appre- 
henſive, not only of loſing the interceſſion of the 
faint, but of incurring the terrible fury of his ven- 


geance. He ſeems, however, to have riſqued it, 
upon this occaſion, without much fear, thinking, 
perhaps, that the glorious martyr's ſoul had grown 
milder in heaven than it had been upon earth, and 


not quite ſo partial to the intereſt of the monks of 
Fagan in Canterbury. 


I cannot leave the ſubje of Saint. worſbip i in the 
5 which I write, without taking notice of a 
fngular kind of _ committed by a monk in 
\ the 


or KING HENRY II. 397 


the twenty-third year of this reign. A certain BOOK V. 

canon of the abbey of Bodmin in Cornwall ſtole R NN 

from thence the body of St. Petroc, and fled with Abbas, ann. 

jt to the abbey of St. Mevenni in Bretagne. As 1177. 

ſoon as the loſs was diſcovered, the prior r of Bod- 
min was deputed, to aſk the aſſiſtance of Kin 

Henry the Second, for the recovery of the body. 

That prince ſent an order to his chief juſticiary in 

Bretagne, that he ſhould caule it to be inſtantly 
reſtored. This officer went accordingly, with a 

powerful force of armed men (cum armata manu et 

potenti) to the abbey of St. Mevenni, and de- 
manded the body. The monks refuſed, for ſome 
time, to deliver up their prize; but, he ſwearing, 

that, if they did not ſoon reſtore it, he would take it 

by violence, they ſurrendered it to the prior, whole 

and without diminution, as they declared upon oath. 

The prior carried it triumphantly in an ivory box 

to Wincheſter, where Henry ſaw, and adored it, 

(ſays Benedictus Abbas) and then et him return in 

peace, with his ſaint, to the abbey of Bodmin. 1 pre- 

ſume that St. Petroc, however unknown to us, 

was famous in Cornwall, for miracles worked b 

his reliques; and that in loſing his body the monks 

of Bodmin apprehended their community would 

have ſuffered, not only by being deprived of his 
atronage, but alſo by the offerings made at his 

ſhrine be being transferred to Mevenni. The monks 

of Canterbury feared a like injury to their convent, 

if archbiſhop Baldwin's deſign of building a church 

at Hackington near that city, and dedicating it to 

Becket, ſhould be accompliſhed. 


P. 322. Geoffry de Luſignan ſaved his life by flying out 


of France, from whence he went by ſea to Tripoli, 
where bis brother Guy then refided. 


This 


398 ; NOTES on TAI LIFE 
BOOK v. This lord is mentioned, by the writer of the 
———— Life of Saladin, among thoſe who were taken cap- 
tives, together with King Guy at the battle of Ti- 
berias ; but it is certain, from the teſtimony of 
many other hiſtorians who lived in thoſe days, that 
he was in Aquitaine when that battle was fought, 

and did not arrive in the Eaſt till the year 1188. 


P. 324. And in a very ſhort time took the city of Ca- 
hors, the ſtrong caſtle of Moiſſac, all the province of 
Querqcy, and ſeventeen. caſiles in the neighbourhood of 
Toulouſe. _ T e 
It has been mentioned in à former part of this 
hiſtory, that the city of Cahors, and the pro- 
vince of Quercy, with ſeveral other parts of the 
earldom of Toulouſe, had been conquered by 
Henry in the year 1159, and left in his poſſeſſion 
by the treaty of peace between him and the earl 
concluded the next year; but, as it appears that 
theſe places were re-united to the earldom before 
this war, and now regained by Richard, it muſt be 
ſuppoſed that they had been reſtored to the earl, by 
the ſucceeding convention between Henry and 
him, in the year 1172, when he acknowledged 
himſelf a vaſſal to that king, as duke of Aquitaine, 
for his earldom. | 


P. 339. Philip purſued bim three miles, and killed 
T ©: many of his Welſh. 
See Powell's This being the laſt mention made of the Welſh 


rok in my account of theſe times, I will take notice 
5 


327 95 here of a remarkable paſſage in Dr. Powel's Hiſtory 
| of Wales, concerning a voyage performed by one 
of their princes. in the 16th year of the reign of 
, King Henry the Second. The words are theſe: 
_ * Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth's ſons, 
« leſt the land in contention betwixt his brethren, 
When hs N 8 . 


or KING HENRY II. 30 


« and prepared certain ſhips with men and mu- BOOK V. 
« nition, and ſought adventures by ſea, ſailing ve, 
c and leaving the coaſt of Ireland ſo far to the north, P. 206. 
« that he came to 2 land unknown, where he ſas many * e 5 
range things.” e Wee 
In enquiring what credit is due to this ſtory, it Hiſtory of 
will be neceſſary to premiſe, that this part of the Wales. 
Hiſtory publiſhed by Dr. Powel is not taken from 
the Chronicle of Caradoc of Llancarvan, who (as See Powel's 
Powel affirms) ended his collections in the e e 
1156, antecedent to the date of this ſuppoſed . 
event; but is ſaid by Humphry Lluyd, the tranſla- 
tor of Caradoc, to have been compiled from col- 
lections made from time to time, and kept in the 
abbeys of Conway and Stratflur. 
We are alſo told, that the beit and faireſt copy 
of theſe was written by Gutryn Owen in the days“ 
of Edward the Fourth, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
by the Humphrey Lluyd before: mentioned, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
and continued the hiitory LO the death of Prince 
Llewelyn ap Gruffyth in the year 1282. But, this 
gentleman having been prevented by death from 
publiſhing his work, it was not ſent to the preſs 
till the year 1584, when Dr. Powel publiſhed it, 
with many additions and interpolations of his own. 
The latter ſays in his preface, that he had con- 
« ferred Lluyd's tranſlation with the Britiſh book, 
% whereof he had two antient copies, and carrected 
the ſame when there was cauſe ſo to do:“ and 
adds, that, after the moſt part of the book was 
„ printed, he received another larger copy of the 
ce ſame tranſlation, being better corretied, at the 
„ hands of Robert Glover, Somerſet herald, a 
learned and ſtudious gentleman in his profeſſion, 
1. 1 which if he had had at che ee many 


* things 


1 
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BOOK V. «things had come forth in better plight than they 


* 


% now be.” 

It is therefore very doubrful wheiber the above- 
cited paſſage concerning Madoc's voyage gives the 
ſenſe of the Britiſh book which Gutryn Owen had 
tranſcribed, as tranſiated by Lluyd, or as corrected 
by Powel, and whether we can depend on its 
being agreeable to the original text. It may be 
ſuſpected that. Lluyd, living after the diſcovery 
of America by Columbus, may have dreſt u 
ſome accounts of traditions about Madoc, which 
he found in Gutryn Owen, or other ancient Welſh 
writings, in ſuch a manner as to make them con- 
vey an idea, that this prince, who perhaps was a 
bolder navigator than any of his countrymen in 
the age when he lived, had the honour of being 


_—_ Tras the firſt diſcoverer af that country. Sir Philip 


Herbert, a writer of the ſame nation, who is zea- 
lous for the truth of this ſuppoſed diſcovery, (which 
he conceives would give our kings a title to the 
Weſt Indies) adds to the authority of Gutryn (or 
Guten) Owen, that of Cynwrick ap Grono, ano- 
ther ancient Welſh bard, and alſo of Sir Meredith 


Ap Rhees, who lived in the year 1477. The 


words of-the former bard he does not quote, but 
thoſe of che latter he does, and tranſlates them into 


Engliſh. The poet, ſpeaking i in the 8 of his 
hero, ſays, | 


© Madoc ap Owen was I call'd, 


Strong, tall, and comely, not enthrall'd 
& To home-bred pleaſure, but to fame: 
Thro' land and 2 L ſought the fame.” 


This proves indeed that Madoc was famous i in 
thoſe days for ſome voyage he had made ; but, not 


marking the courſe, it is of no importance to the 


matter in queſtion, which entirely depends on his 
3 diſcovering 


23-2. rae. wn OO. 3 
diſcovering land to the ſouth-weſt of Ireland. Dr. BOOK v. 
Powel, having given the deſcription above-eited, | 
Viz, that be ſailed weſt, and leaving the coaft of Ire-P. 229. 
land i far north, came o a land unknowns adds the 


This Madoc, arriving in that weſtern country, 

& into, which he came in the year 1170, left moſt 

* of his people there; and returning back for more 

* of his own nation, acquaintance, and friends, 

* to inhabit that fair and large country, went thi- 

ee ther again with ten fails, as 1 find it noted by 

« Gutryn Owen,” | 

And then he gives us ſome reaſons why he takes 

this /and unknown to have been fome part of Mexico, 

rather than of Nova Hiſpania or Florida, as Lluyd 

had ſuppoſed. Without comparing the argumens 

| for their different conjectures (as none of them 

| ſeem to me to have much weight), I will only fay , 
B that if Madoc did . really diſcover any part of 
America, or any iſlands lying to the ſouth-weſt of 
| Ireland in the Atlantic ocean, without the help of 
the compaſs, at a time when navigation was ill un- 
derſtood, and with mariners leſs expert than any 
other in Europe, he performed an atchievement 
incomparably more extraordinary than thagy of Co- 
lumbus! But, beſides the incredibility of The thing 
itſelf, another difficulty occurs; that is, to know 
how it happened that no Engliſh hiſtorian, con- 
temporary with him, has ſaid a word of this ſur- 
rizing event, which, on his return into Wales, 
and public report of the many firange things be bad 
ſeen, mult have made a great noiſe among the 
Engliſh in thoſe parts, and would have certainly 
reached the ears of Henry himſelf, Why is no 
notice taken of a fact ſo important to the honour 
of his country by Giraldus Cambrenſis, who treats 
ſo largely of the ſtate of Wales in kis times? One 
Vo.” VI. Wa may 
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'See p. 329. 
of this vol. 


other eireumſtances of his death and behaviour in 


NOTES on mus LIFE 
may alſo be in ſome doubt, what could have cauſed 


ſo: entire a deſtruction of the colony planted by 
Madoe, and of all belonging to it, as that in no 
land, fince diſcovered to the ſouth-weſt of Ireland, 
any certain monument, veſtige, or memory of it, 


has ever yet been found! But the firſt foundation 


of all enquiry about this adventure, which many 


modern writers have inclined to believe, 


ſhould be a faithful and well-atteſted tranſlation of 


the words of Gutryn Owen, or Cynwrick ap 
Grono, . ere, 11 their writings Rtill ro- 
main. f a 


P. 339. Full of ſhame and vexation, at ke been 
Ns + ge to 17 bis back on | Bis enemy, which he had 
never done before, &c. 

» do not deem his welliing (however | Precipi- 

tately) into the caſtle of Giſors, when attacked by 


the: French during a conference with their king, 


any exception to the fact, at he never had turned 
bis back on his enemy before bis flight from Mans; be- 
cauſe the flying from a tumult ſuddenly raiſed, as 
that was, in the midſt of a treaty of peace, could 
be attended with no ſhame ; and the. propoſition 
here affirmed relates only to ations in fair and open 
var. 
P. wy 8 eee writer I that Philip, in 
a "OI conference, reconciled Richard with Henry. 
This fact, if true, overturns what ſome hiſto- 
rians have ſaid of Henry's curſing his ſon Richard, 
as well as John, on his death-bed, and obſtinately 
refuſing to revoke his maledictions, though urged 
to it by the biſhops who attended him in his I 
moments: nor does that ſtory well agree with 


his 


8 4 


1 2 


or King HENRY II. 


his ſickneſs, which are mentioned in the moſt au- BOOK V., 


thentick relations. | 


P. 347. And, knowing his ſon, made an effort, with 
a faint and almoſt extinguiſhed voice, to expreſs a de- 
fire,” that be ſhould obtain the biſhopric of Win- 
chefter, or rather the archbiſhopric of York. 

It may be preſumed, Henry thought, that, after 

he ſhould be dead, this lord would have leſs to 

fear from any reſentments, his brothers Richard 
and John might have conceived againſt him, if he 
was poſſeſt of a high eccleſiaſtical dignity, than in 
any civil office; and therefore deſired to bring him 
back into the church, which he had quitted before. 

I think it very ſurprizing, that neither by his 


will, nor verbally on his death- bed, this king 


ſhould have taken any notice of William, called 
afterwards Longſword, his other natural ſon by 
Roſamond Clifford, and that no writer of thoſe 
times ſhould have aſſigned any reaſon to account for 


this omiſſion. Richard gave to that lord in mar- See Dugdale's 


riage the daughter and heireſs of William earl of Baronage, 
SALISBURY» 


Salisbury, who died in the year 1196, and with 
her that earldom. He afterwards became a great. 
and famous man. 


We Exp of the NorEs on the FirTH Book of the 
LIrE of KING HeNnky be SECOND. 
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Life of King HEN A the Second. 
N' I. BOOK v. 
„ n 5 This refers to 
From the Archives of Dublin. ph. of hi 
IF 


1 Rex. Angliæ, Dux Norm. Acq. 
1 & Comes Andeg. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, 
Abbatibus, Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Juſ- 
ticiariis, Vicecomitibus, Præpoſitis, Miniſtris, & 
omnibus fidelibus ſuis Francis & Anglicis & Hi- 
bernenſibus totius terre ſue, ſalutem. Sciatis me 
dediſſe & conceſſiſſe & preſenti charta confirmaſſe 
hominibus meis de Briſtow Civitatem meam de 
Divelin ad inhabitandum. Quare volo & firmiter 
precipio, ut ipſi eam inhabitent, & teneant illam 
de me & de Heredibus meis bene & in pace, libere 
& quiete, integre & plenarie & honorifice, cum 
omnibus libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus quas 
Homines de Briſtow habent apud Briſtow & per 
totam terram meam. Teſtibus Will“ de Braoſa. 
Regin. de Curtenai, Hug, de Gunde villa, Will 
e Ddz FE filio 


1 


3 
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vol. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| „ben, 
! 
| 
| 


: vol, | 


This refers to 
p-. 35. of this 


APPENDIX rern LIFE, 


BOOK V. filio Aldelmi, Ranulpho de Camvilla, Hug, de 
—— Creiſii, Regin? de 9 * Develin, | 
4 1 £ 'S & 


j SY 1 
— = * 3 * — 


VN II. 
From the MSS. of the late Bj iſhop Sterne. 


A. 20 H. II. H ENRIC Us Rex Angliz, Dux Normannia 


& Acquitaniæ, & Comes Andegaviæ, Archi- 
epiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Baronibus, Juſticiariis, Vice- 
comitibus, & omnibus Hominibus terræ ſuæ, Sa- 
lutem. Sciatis me conceſſiſſe Burgenſibus meis de 


Dublin, quod fint quieti de Tholoneo & Paſſagio, & 


Pontagio, & omni conſuetudine per totam terram 
meam Angliæ, Normapniz, Walliz, & Hiberniæ, 
ubicunque venerint ipſi et res eorum. Quare volo 


& firmiter præcipio, quod habeant omnes liber- 


tates quietancias & liberas Conſuetudines ſuas plene 
& honorifice ſicut mei liberi & Tr Homines. 


1 Et ſint quieti de Tholoneo &c. Et prohibep ne 


quis eos ſuper his deturbet contra hane Chartam 


meam, ſuper decem librarum forisfacturam. Teſ- 


tibus Ricardo de * Hum. Conſtabulario, Reginaldo 
de Courteneys, Ricardo de Camvilla, Willielmo de 
ef. e N Were Kiga. 


1 NV Ul. 


P. 69. of thif: 


| From Mare, ui. Hi. 5. 2 37. 2 45. 


TENRICUS Dei grati4 Rex Anglie, & 
Dux Normanniæ & Aquitaniæ, & Comes 
Andegaviæ, Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, 
Lomitibus, 3 Jatticiariis, & omnibus mi- 
niſtris 


or Kino. HENRY I. 1 OY 


niſtris & fidelibus ſuis, Francis, & Anglis, & Hi-BOOK. V. 
bernienſibus, Salutem. Sciatis me conceſſiſſe & 
præſenti chartà meà confirmàſſe Roberto filio Ste- 
phani & Miloni de Cogan, cuſtodiam civitatis mea 
de Cork, cum Cantredo quod erat Hoſtmanorum 
ejuſdem civitatis, quod retineo in manu mea. 
Ac * habenda & tenenda ea ſimul, quam did placu- 
erit & bene mihi ſervient. Prætereà dono iis & con- 
cedo, & præſenti charta confirmo, totum Regnum 
de Cork, exceptis dicta Civitate & Cantredo præno- 
minato, quæ in manu mea retineo, ipſis & hæredibus 

ſuis, ® tenenda de me & Johanne filio meo & hæredi- tenendum. 
bus noſtris, per rectas deviſas, verſus Cap. S. Cer- 
| dani, ſuper maritima, & verſus Limericum & alias 
| partes, & uſque aquam proximam de Liſmore, 
quæ fluit inter Liſmore .& Cork & deſcendit in 


. mare, per ſervitium 60 Militum, inde mihi et 
Johanni filio meo & heredibus noſtris faciendum; 
a præfato Roberto & hæredibus ſuis ſervitium 30 
militum faciendum; & a præfato Milone & hæredi- 
. bus ſuis, 30. 1 volo & firmiter præcipio 
l quod prænominati Robertus & Milo cuſtodiam ſu- 
1 pradictæ Civiratis & Cantredi prædicti habeant & 
8 teneant, ſicut ſupra dictum eſt, Et quod idem & 
hæredes eorum poſt ipſos, totum regnum præ- 
y dictum, exceptis ſupradicta civitate & præfato can- 
tredo, quæ in manu mea retineo, habeant & te- 
neant, de me & Johanne filio meo, & hæredibus 
noſtris, per fectas deviſas, ſicut ſupra determinatum 
eſt, bene & io pace, liberè & quiete, integre, ple- 
narie, & honorifice, in boſco & plano, in pratis & 
paſcuis, in aquis & molendinis, in vivariis & ſtag- 
nis & pilcariis, in viis & ſemitis, & in omnibus 
& | alis locis & alis rebus ad illud pertinentibus, cum 
4 420 There ſeems to be fomerhing wrong, here; but, not know- 
3 ing how to meng it, J give it as it ſtands in Ware. eee 
| r . 
ris 1 : Dd4 omnibus 
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. ompibus libertatihus &  liberis canſuetudinibus ** 


Ita quod A prædicto flumine, quod fluit inter Lif- 


A Cork, remaneat in manu mea tota terra 


ufque - Waterford, cum ipſa Civitate de Liſmore, 
ad cuſtodiam de Waterford. Teſtibus Johanne 
Nörwicenſi, Adamo de Sancto Aſapho, & Auguſ⸗- 
tino | Waterford, Epiſcopis; Richardo de Lucy, 
Willelmo/ filio Aldelmi Dapifero, Hugone. de 
Lacy, Hugone de Burid, Rogero filio Remfye, 
Mautitio de Penderg aft, bes Dene, Ro- 
berto filio' Elioderi, Gad Poer, Hervæo de 


Mans-Mariſeo. ; Apud n 


This refers to 


p- 174. of 
this vol, 


15} wt WES 


N IV. 


Fun, aii. Dp. Mal. br I 126. 
44 tas Epiſcopes angle. | 


K 


| Ric HARDUS Det gratia Cantuar. Archi- 


5 epiſcopus, totius Angliæ Primas, & Apoſto- 
licz Sedis Legatus, Venerabilibus & dilectis fratri- 
bus R. Vintonienſi, G. Helienſi, I. Norvicenſi 


Ep iſcopis, ſalutem & ſalubre conſilium. 


In Eccleſia Anglicana damnoſa omnibus, & 0 om- 
nino damnanda conſuetudo invaluit, quæ, niſi Er 
10, 


. induſtriam veſtram fuerit omnind ſublata de me 


in enormi totius Cleri diſpendium vehementer ex- 
creſcet. Si Judæus aut -laicorum viliſimus occi- 


ditur, ſtatim ſupplicio mortis addicitur inter- 


fector: ſi quis vero. ſacerdotem vel clericum mi- 
noris aut majoris ſtatus occiderit, Eccleſia ſola ex- 
communicatione contenta, aut, ut verius loquar, 
contempta, materialis opem gladii non requirit. 


Seitis equidem, quod à Domino dictum, eſt Moyſi, 


Maleficos non patie ris viyere. Et, Apoſtolo teſſę, 


. 44 . Princeps 


3 : 1 % 22 * . 
* « $' 4 % I'S; # * - 


oH Kine HENRY H: . 
Princeps gladium habet ad vindictam malefacto- BOOK V. 
rum, laudem verd bonorum. Sed & Dominus 
dicit, Qui vos tangit, me tangit. Et per prophe- 
tam, Nolite, inquit, tangere Chriſtos meos. Ubi 
igitur poſſet male ficium immanius & execrabilius 
inveniri, quàm graſſari in Chriſtos Domini, & in 
populum acquiſitionis, libera impunitatis audacia, 
gladium exercere? Accepta mihi eſſet ſententia ex- 
communicationis in talibus, ft timorem homicidis 
incuteret. Sed, culpis noſtris exigentibus, gladius 
Petri rubigine obductus eſt; et quia non poteſt 
incidere, datus eſt in contemptum. Si capra, ſi 
ovicula furto ſublata ſit vel occiſa, in hujus rei au- 
torem, fi lateat, ſententia excommunieationis emit- 
titur: convictus verò aut confeſſus furcarum pati- 
bulo deputatur. Porro clerici vel Epiſcopi occi- 
| ſores Romam mittuntur, eunteſque in deliciis, cum 
plenitudine Apoſtolice gratiæ, & majore delin- 
quendi audacia revertuntur. Talium vindictam en- 
ceſſuum Dominus Rex fibi vindicat, ſed nos eam nobis 
damnabiliter reſervamus, atque liberam præbentes 
impunitatis materiam in fauces noſtras laicorum 
gladios provocamus. Ignominioſum eſt, quod 
pro capra vel ovicula gravior pro ſacerdote oc- 
ciſo pœna remiſſior irrogatur. Sed bis & duriori- 
bus digni ſumus, qui juriſdictionem alienam & no- 
bis omninò indebitam ambitione temeraria uſurpamus. 
Nam & in corpore Deeretorum, & in epiſtola ad 
Romanos hc verba legiſſe meminimus, Sunt quæ- 
dam enormia flagitia, quæ potius per mundi ju- 
dices, quam — rectores & judices Eccleſiarum 
vindicantur : ſicut eſt, cum quis interficit Pontifi- 
cem Apoſtolicum, presbyterum, five diaconum, 
hujus. reos reges & principes mundi dammant. 
Omnis equidem juſtitia ideò exercetur, ut debita 
guiete gaudeat innocentia, & malignantium teme- 
pitas refrenetur. Verunt amen in bac juriſdiftione male- 
+ 4 | dicla, 
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BOOK v. diffa, quam ambitios? & ſuperbè præſumimius, D EUM 


offendimus, '& | Dominum Negem, viamme in clericos 
| malignand; tutiſſimam laicis aperimus. Nuper apud 


Vintoniam ſacerdos literaturæ commendabilis & 


converſationis honeſtæ malitiosè occiſus eſt à Guili- 


elmo Frechet, & uxore ejus; nec illi maleficium 


diffitentur: prompti ſunt ergo curiam adire Roma- 
nam: nam confidit in ea cor viri ſui, atque in 
ſpecie & pulchritudine ſua intendit proſperè 

cedere, & de lenocinio uxoris in via, præter a 10 
lutionis beneficium, fructus uberioris manipulos 
reportare. Vos ergo, dilectiſſimi fratres, huic pub - 
licæ peſti, dum in ſuo curſu eſt, maturiore con- 
Glio, ſtudeatis occurrere: nam fi liberius aliquan- 
tulum & licentius evaſerit, periculum quod inter 
pauperes nunc verſatur noſtris in proximo cervici- 
bus imminebit. Eccleſia juriſdictionem ſuam prius 


exerceat; & ſi illa non ſufficit, ejus imperfectum 


ſuppleat gladius ſæcularis. Hujus rei auctoritas & 
Synodo Urbani Papæ, & decreto Gregorii, ex 
epiſtola Nicolai ad Epiſcopos Galliarum, ex Con- 
cilio etiam Martini Papæ, & ex Concilio Cartha- 
ginen. III. & ex multis Sanctorum Patrum inſtitu- 


tionibus emanavit. Nec dicatur, quod aliquis pu- 


viatur propter hoc bis in idipſum: nec enim itera- 
tum videtur, quod ab uno incipitur, & ab altero 
conſummatur. Duo ſunt gladii, qui mutuum a ſe 
mendicant auxilium, atque ad invicem ſibi virts 
impartiuntur alternas, ſacerdotium regibus & ſa- 
cerdotibus regnum. Ideoque fi ab altero ſuppletur 
alterius inſufficientia, non videtur duplex contritio, 
aut punitio combinata. Nam & illi, qui ad mor- 


tis patibulum ſunt damnandi, juxta Moguntinenſe 


Concilium, antequam ad tormenta ducantur per 


cordis contritionem &  pcenitentiam ſpiritualiter 


puniuntur; nec duplicitatem contritionis inducit, 
ſed 6 3 eſt ad mortem pœnitentia 
&: ſatil- 


or KING HENRT II. I £ 411 
& ſatisfactio quæ præcedit. Reddentes igitur Dxo BoOK V., 
que” DEI ſunt, & Caſari que ſunt; Cefaris, jurta * 
petitionem Domini Regis, ei tantorum vindictam er- 
ceſſuum' relinquamus : reis autem in mortis articulo 
conſtitutis, quia ſententiam lati canonis incurre- 
runt, {i abſolutionem poſtulaverint, & in hoc, & 
in -aliis, quantum poſſumus, ſine ſcandalo & peri- 
culo Eccleſiæ, humanitatis conſilium miſericorditer 
impendamus. Publicè namque intereſt, ut ma- 
teriali gladio cohibeantur qui nec Deum timent, nec 
; deferunt Eccleſiz, nec nN canonum reveren. 
; you Bene Vane. 0 e ben 3 


» 
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N V. 6 wee 
$ 482 4 
Baud. Abbas, t. i. p. 36 368. Hove f 


den, ad ann. 1181. weer b 
MN a de mis babend. in leis. * S 


YUICUNQUE habet Feoduri unius Militis, 
' habeat Loricam & Caſſidem, Clypeam & 
„Keef Et omnis Miles habeat tot Loricas & 
Caſſides, & Clypeos, & Lanceas, quot habuerit 
Feoda Militum in Dominico ſuo. 1 

Quicunque Liber Laicus habuerit in Catallo, vel 
in Redditu, ad valentiam 16 Marcarum, habeat 
Loricam, & Caſſidem, & Clypeum, & Lanceam. 
Quicunque Liber Laicus habuerit in Catallo, vel 
Redditu, decem Marcas; hadeat Halbergellum et 
Capelet Ferri et Lanceam. , nn 
Item, omnes Burgenſes et tota Communia Li- 
berorum Hominum habeant ery: & Capelet 
Ferri, et Lanceam. 

Unuſquiſque autem illorum raves, quod infra 
$a ad Sancti Hilarii bæc arma habebit, et Do- 

i mino 
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\BOBE 4 mito Ragi Henrico, ſcilicet Filio Matildis Impers; 
tricis, Eidem portabit j et her arma in ſu Sex vitio 
<enebit' ſecundum Fræceptum ſuum, et ad Fidem 
Domini Regis & Regni ſui, Et nullus, ex quo 
arma bag babuerit, ea vendat, nec inyadiet, nee 
tæſtet, ner aliquo alio modo à ſe alienet. Nee 
inus ſuus ea aliquo modo ab Homine ſuo alie- 
net, nec per forisfactum, nec per denum, e her 

wvadium, nec aliquo alio modo. 

Siquis hazc arma habens obierit, arma ſus x . 
nennt bætedi ſuo. Si vero hæres de tali ætate non 
fir quod armis uti poſſit, ſi opus fuerit, ille qui eum 
habe bit in cuſtodia habeat ſimiliter cuſtodiam ar- 
morum, et hominem inveniat, qui armis uti poſſit 

in Servitio Domini Regis, fi opus fuerit, donec 

ares de tali ætate ſir, _ arma Perce pant, 
2c tunc ea abet. 

Quicunque vero Burgenſis any arma Labs, 

quam eum habere oportuerit ſecundum hanc Aſſi- 

fam, ea vendat, vel det, vel kc A ſe alienet alicui 

homini, qui ea in Servitio Domini Regis Angliæ 

retineat. Et nullus eorum plura arma retinegt 

quam eum ſeoundum ane Aſſiſam hahere opor- 

tuerit. 

: hem abb Judzys Loricam vel Habergellom 
penes ſe retineat ; ſed ea vendat, vel det, ve] alio 
_ I ſe removeat, ita quod refmnaneantig. Jeryitio 

. 

Item, nullus porter arma extra Angliam, aid per 
præceptum Domini Regis; nec aliquis vendat >. 
ma alicui, qui ca portet ab Anglia. 

- Item, Juſticiæ faciant jurare per Legales Mi- 
2 . _ alga Liberos: & Legaes Homiggs & = | 


* Thee copy FINN of this aſſiſe by Benedictus Abbas appear · 
ning to he very Pow have corrected it in ſeveral 1 from that 
given by Hoveds ut canngt, from either of make out 


enn | - oh Hyndredis, 
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Huudredts, & de Viſnetis, & de Burgin, quot vis BOOK v. 
derint expedite, : quod qui habeant valentiam Caralli =——— 
ſecundum quod eum habere oportuerit, Eoricatn, 
& Galeam, & Lanceam, & Clypeutn z ſecundum 
quod dictum eſt: ſeilieet, quod ſeparatim nomina- 
bunt eos omnes de Hundredis ſuis, & de Viſnetis, 
& de Burgis, qui habebunt ſexdecim Mareas, vel 
in Catallo vel in Redditu: Sitniliter, & qui habe- 
bit decem Mareas. Et juſtitiæ poſtea omnes illos 
res & alios faciant inbreviari, qui quantum 
Catalli vel Redditus habuerint, & qui ſecundum 
Valentiam Catalli vel Redditus, quæ arma habere 
debuerit. Et poſtea coram eis, in eommuni audi- 
entia illorum, faciant legere hanc Aſſiſam de armis 
habendis, & eos jurare, quod ea arma habebunt 
ſecundum Valentiam prædictam Catallorum vel | 
Redditus ; & ea tenebuht in ſervitio Domini Regis, 0 3g 
fcnndum hanc prædictam Aſſiſam, in præcepto & 6 
Fide Domini Regis Henrici fili n Imperg- 
tricis, & Regni Tui. SS \ 
Si vero contigerit, quod aliquis Wiorain,. qui 
habere debuerint hæc arma, non ſit in Comitatu ad 
terminum, quando Juſticiæ in Comitatu illo erunt, 
Juſticiæ ponant ei terminum in alio Comitatu co- 
ram eis. Et fi in nullo Comitatu, per quos ituræ 
ſunt, ad eos venerit, et non fuerint in Ferca iſta, 
ponant ei terminum Weſtminſter ad Octavas 
Sancti Michaelis; quod tunc fit ibi ad faciendum Sa+ 
cramentum ſuum, ſicut ſe & omnia ſua diligit. Et 
ei præcipiatur, quod infra feſtum prædictum Sancti 
Hilarii habeat arma ſecundum quod ad eum Penner 
habendum. 16 8 
Item, Juſticie PIR diej per nen dende 
per quos Kurz ſunt; quod qui hac arma non ha- 
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a clear ſenſe of the greater part of this clauſe; j I; ; being ex evident 
hat foe words 0 . to complete and render at intelli- 
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BOOK v. './ buerint, ſecundum; quod prediftum eſt, Dominus 
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Rex capiet ſe ad eorum Membra; et nullo mpdo 


capiet ab eis Terram vel Catalla.. 0 
10 Item, nullus jutret ſuper Legales & Liberos Ho- 
mines, qui on habeat ſerdscim Wes vel decem 
Mster in Cat allso 

Item, J uſt iciæ pracipiant, per omnes R 
per quos ituræ ſunt, quod nullus, ſicut ſe. ipſum & 
omnia ſua diligit, emat vel vendat aliquam Na- 


vem, ad ducendum ab Anglia; nec aliquis deferat 


vel deferri faciat Maireman extra Angliam. Et 
præeepit rex quod nullus een ad ſacramen- 
hun, armani den liber Dome. :: 16601 
n e A 7 lr 
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FOR 25 * 4 pe So 1 . e 
to the ar chbiſhop of Sens, Publ. ſhed” among 
| Becket's Epics, tom. II. th. V. 4 l.. ge. : 


EDE NT. e regione blaſphemi, qui ſub nomine 
I '& honore Sacerdotali Sacerdotium perſequun- 
tur, principibus adulantes, perſecutorum Eccleſiæ 
zuſtificantes cauſam, exultantes in rebus peſſimis, 
ſcilicet quod poteſtatibus adſtiterunt adverſus Do- 
minum & adverſus Chriſtum ejus, cujus ſanguis 
per eos effuſus, militum miniſterio, de terra clamat 
ad Dominum, magis quam ſanguis Abel juſti, 
quem frater ipſius interemit. Horum caput eſt 
ille Eboracenſis, quem vidiſtis & audiſtis palam in 


curia Archiepiſcopum perſequentem, & qui indig- 


nus fuerat ore facrilego, quo necem Martyris pro- 
curavit, ipſius proferre nomen. Eum plane men- 
doſus & mendax jam inauditis coruſcantem mira- 
. adhuc, ſicut ex literis ejus patet, nominat 

Pharaonem. 


7 
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Pharaonem . Sed non movemur, + fi flagitioſa yg 0K v. 
bellua Martyrem non honorat, que, ſicut opera 
manifeſta convincunt, Deum utique non veretur. 
Dicitur tamen quod parat ad curiam proficiſci, ut 
purget vitæ ſordidæ notam, quaſi homo qui juſti- 
tiam fecerit, & non deliquerit judicium Dei ſui. 
Et, ne ipſius purgatio valeat impediri, procuravit 
ut nulli noſtratum liceat transfretare, niſi Domini 
Regis impetrata licentia. Quod quidem obtineri 
non poteſt, niſi præſtetur cautio, quod nihil que- 
retur contra Martyris perſecutores. Quid ergo fa- 
cient miſeri, zelantes legem, videntes juſtitiam 
opprimi, & ſibi exitum denegari. Sed certe ver- 
bum Dei non eſt alligatum, & vobis libertas eſt, & 
This alludes to a letter from the archbiſhop of York to the 
biſhop of Durham and all the chapter of York, in which he 
complained very grievouſly of having been attacked in the court 
of Rome by the agents of Becket with the moſt venomous ca- 

| lumnies and lies, to hinder the pope from taking off the ſentence 

: of ſuſpenſion, which his Holinels had laid on him at their inſti» 

| gation. Et quidem primo paraverant laqueum ſuſpenfionis, 
quo dominus Papa, plus eorum ſuggeſtiones quam juris ordi- 

| nem ſecutus me innodaverat: deinde ne quoquo modo folvi 

1 pollet, iniquitatem iniquitati addentes, hinc maximorum viro- 

« rum libellos (ficut jam a pluribus retro annis inſtructi N 

“ conquirebant, inde peregrinorum et qui me nunquam widerant mul- 

« duden ſubornabant, ut ea quæ non noverant mentientes, apud 

« ſummum Pontiſicem et curiam Romanam "quocunyque modo faman 

; * onerarent, Abſens eram, et qui ex parte. mea in Curia pauci 

| «© tantæ multitudini vix reſiſtere poterant tam exquifitis preſſi 

<* mendaciis ; maximè cum quidam, ſolo habit religiof, videntes - 

4 eos proſperare in iniquitatibus ſuis, cum illis eurrebant, et, 

e neglecto Dei timore, ad everſionem dignitatis Ecclefiz noſtræ, 

* «274. cum meretricibus 11 ne quis ſexus perſecutioni meæ deeſſet, 

| 


e multa dixerunt.“ He afterwards gives to their chief (whom 
John of Saliſbury here declares to be Becket) the name of 
ke Pharaoh; but ends with ſaying, that truth had diſpelled all theſe 
E lies, and procured him abſolution. This letter was written a 
N little before Becket's murder, and ſtands the 288th in the collec | 
tion of John of Saliſbury's letters, among which there are ſeve- 
- ral nat compoſed, by him, but of which he had copies. 
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BOOK-V. os patens ad Eecleſiam Romanam, & notiffima ve- 
—— ritas. Noviſtis enim Martyrem in vita ſua, no- 
viſtis eauſam ejus, noviſtis & iſtam Caipham tem- 
Poris noſtri, qui ſub ſpecie conquerentis perſuade- 

N bat expedire, ut unus moretetur aut caperetur, ne 
tota gens periret. Eratis in Anglia cum patruo 

veſtro Domino Vintonienſi, quando idem nunc 

Caiphas, tune Archi-diabolus, Walterum illum, 

cujus adoleſcentis admodum venuſta facie inductus 
nefario concubitu nimis conſueverat delectari, hiſ- 
| pidum & procaciort lingua evomentem probra, quæ 
= | in contumeſiam nature perpeffus fuerat, oculis or- 


bari fecit. Et poſtmodum ſcelus arguentem idem 
Archi-diabolus, judicibus qui ſæcularia negotia 
exercebant corruptis, adegit ſuſpendio. Sic vir 
ile, non minus benignus quam pudicus, columbi 

| ſui acceptavit affectum. Sic veteris Amalii diu ex- 
hibitum obſequium remuneravit, ut primo ſtuprum 
inferret miſero, deinde miſeriori, quia de conſenſu 
tam ſordidæ immunditiæ peenitebat, capulatio- 
nem & oculorum avulſionem infigeret; & tandem 
miſerrimum, quia clamore, ut poterat, ſuas pro- 
teſtabatur anguſtias, fuſpenſum in patibulo fecit 
jugulari. Hæc non fingimus, ſed in veſtram ſtu- 
demus revocare memoriam, ſi tamen excidere po- 
tuerunt, que velut ungue adamantino, multis & 
magnis, & plenis fide viris ſæpius referentibus, in 
pectore noſtro profundius reſederunt. Nam uſque 
in hodiernum diem in opprobrium Eccleſi, Deique 
contemptum, triſtis hwc hiſtoria cantitatur. Sed 
fortaſſe quæret aliquis, quomodo tantum flagitium, 
& tam manifeſtum, impune pertulerit, praſertim 
beato Eugenio tune ſummum adqiiniſtrante pon - 
tiſicatum. Et quidem, ut indubitanter credimus, 
nullo modo evafiſſet, ui ej beati T hom induſtriam, 
qui per venerabiles viros Hilarium Ciceſtrenſem & 
Johannem Vintonienſem Epiſcopos effecit, ut ejus a 
2 bonæ 
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bonæ memoriz Theobaldo Cantuarienſi Archiepiſ- BOOK v. 
copo pureatio reciperetur. Deinde ſentiens Eccle- 
Gam Romanam indignatam eſſe ſuper exhibitione 
pürgationis factæ clam, utpote in capitulo Mo- 
nachorum, non in ſolemni conventu præſtitæ, ſtatui 
ſuo conſulens, Romam profectus eſt ad illum famo- 
ſiſumum negotiatorem, quem ſemper odio habuit 
anima veſtra, Gregorium Sancti Angeli Cardi- 
nalem. Et per illum, in multitudine ſparſorum in 
curia munerum, ob:inujt, ut juſtificatus rediret in 
domum ſuam: incertum qua Dei dilpenſarione re- 
ſervatus ad majora flagitia perpetranda, ſicut præ- 
ſens teſtatur dies, quo languine innocentis purpur- 
ratur ecclefia, qui ſceleratum iſtum, eo quod concur ialis 
ejus erat, fraterna charilate compatiens, et frugem 
vile meliorts expectans, debitæ ſubtraxit ulgont. 


Ne VII. 04; ny ' , This refers to 
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y 

- ODE M anno, poſt obitum Tomæ fin Ber- 

. 44 nardi, qui poſt diſceſſum Alani de Nevill, 


fuir Magiſter Foreſtarius & Juſticiarius per totam 
Angliam, Dominus Rex diviſit Foreſtas ſuas ig 
Anglia in plures partes, et unicuique parti prafecit 
quatuor Juſticiarios, ſcilicet duos Clericos et duos 
Milites. Et conſtituit in unaquaque parte duos 
Scrvientes de Domo et. Familia ipſius, Cuſtodes 
Venationis et Viridis ſuper omnes Foreſtarios alios, 
tam Regis quam Baronum et Militum. Et poſtea 
fecit prædictos Juſticiarios et Servientes jurare, 


tactis Sacro ſanctis Evangeliis, Wan ſublcriptss 
ee de Foreſta ſervarent. 
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APTERDIE To THE LIFE 


Aſſiſa Je Foreſta. 


% Prima Aſſiſa Henrici Regis. Primùm, de- 
« fendit, quod nullus ei forisfaciat de Venatione 
« ſua; nec de Foreſtis ulla re; et ne confidant 

« quod habeant Miſericordiam de illis propter Ca- 

« talla ſua, ſicut uſque huc. Nam fi quis ei amodo 
<« foris-fecerit, et ratione convictus fuerit, plenam 
& vult de eo Juſtitiam fieri, qualis fuit facta tem- 

* pore Henrici, avi ſui, ut amittat Oculos et 
% Teſticulos. 

Item, defendit, quod nullus habeat Arcus, 
* neque Canes, neque Leporarios, in Foreſta ſua, 
ce niſi habeat ipſum Regem ad Warantum ; vel ali- 
quem, qui warantizare poſſit. 

« Item, quod nullus vendat vel donet ad vaſtum 
ce vel deſtructionem Boſci ſui, qui fit in Foreſta 

% Regis; ſed bene concedit, quod Comites et Ba- 
& rones, et in Franco tenentes, capiant de Boſcis 
* eorum quod neceſſe fuerit ſine Waſto; et hoc per 
„ Viſum Foreſtarii Regis. 

Item, præcepit Rex, quod ſui Foreſtarii ca- 

* piant curam de Foreſtariis Militum et aliorum 
qui habent Boſcos in Foreſtis ſuis; et quod Boſci 

* non deſtruantur. Nam ſciant bene illi, quorum 
Boſci fuerint deſtructi, quod de ipſis, vel de 
« illorum Terris, capietur Emendatio, et non de 
« alio. 

« Item, quod Foreſtarii ſui jurent, quod ſecun- 

« dum omne poſſe ſuum tenebunt iſtam Aſſiſam de 
4 Foreſtis ſuis; et quod non vexabunt Milites, 
ce neque alios probos Homines, de hoc youu Rex 
Nay concedit eis de Fenn ſuis.” 
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No VIII. 
From Rymer's Federa, p. 57. 


Hoc et Teſtamentum illiſtriſſimi Regis Henrici Secundi 


Angliæ. 
ENRICUS, Dei gratia, Rex Angliz, 


Dux Normanniz et Aquitaniz, Comes 


Andegaviæ, Henrico Regi, et Ricardo, et Gal- 


trido, et Johanni Filiis ſuis ; ; Archiepiſcopis, Epiſ- 
copis, Abbatibus, Archidiaconis, Decanis, Comi- 
tibus, Baronibus, Juſticiariis, Vicecomitibus, Mi- 
niſtris, et omnibus Hominibus et Fidelibus ſuis, 


tam Clericis, quam Laicis, totius Terræ ſuz citra 


mare et ultra, ſalutem. Notum vobis facio quod 
_ Waltham, ear a n 
R. Wintonenſi, 
J. Norwicenſi, A 
G. Cancellario Filio meo, et 
Magiſtro Waltero de Conſtantiis Archi- 
diaconis Oxon. et 
Godefrido de Luci, Archidiacono de 
Derbi, et „ 8 
Ranulfo de Glanvilla, et 
Rogero Filio Reimfridi, et 
Hugone de Morewic, et 
Radulfo Filio Stephani eam et 
Willielmo Rufo, 
feci diviſam meam de quadam parte pecuniæ meæ 
in hunc modum. 5 
2. Domui Militiæ Templi Jeruſalem 5000 
Marcas Argenti; Domui Hoſpitali Jeruſalem 5000 
Marcas Argenti; et ad communem defenſionem 
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BOOK v. Terræ leroſolimitanæ oo Marcas Argenti, per 


— manum Magiſtrorum Templi et Hoſpitalis Jeruſa- 

lem, et viſum eorundem habendas, præter pecuniam 
illam, quam prius prædictis domibus Templi et 
Hoſpitalis commiſeram cuſtodiendam; quam fimi- 
liter dono ad defenſionem ipſius Terræ leroſolomi- 
tanæ, niſi eam in vita mea repetere voluero. 

3. Et aliis domibus Religioſis totius Ieroſolimæ 
et Leproſis, et Incluſis, et Heremitis ejuſdem 
Terræ, 5000 Marcas Argenti, dividendas per 
manum Patriarchæ Jeruſalem, et viſum Epiſcopo- 
rum Terræ Jeroſolimæ, et Magiſtrorum Templi et 
Hoſpitalis. 

4. Domibus Religioſis Angliz, em, 
Canonicorum, Sanctimonialium, et Leproſis, et 
Incluſis, et Heremitis ipſius Terrz, 5000 Marcas 
Argenti, dividendas per manum et viſum 

R. Archiepiſcopi Cantuar. et 

R. Winton. et 

B. Wigorn. et 

G. Elyen. et | 

J. Norwic. Epiſcoporum, et 

Ranulf de Glanvilla Juſticiarii Angliæ. 

5. Domibus Religioſis Normanniz, Monacho- 
rum, Canonicorum, Sanctimonalium, et Incluſis, 
et Heremitis <juſdem Terræ, 3000 Marcas Ar- 
genti, dividendas per manum et viſum 


Archiepiſcopi Rothomagenſis, et 
Baiocenſis, et 
Abrincenſis, et 
Sagienſis, et 
Ebroicenſis Epiſcoporum. 
6. Domibus Leproſorum ipſius Terræ, 300 
Marcas Argenti per manum et viſum prædictorum 
dividendas. 


7. Monialibus Moretoniæ 100 Marcas Argenti. 


7 8. Mo- 


or Kina HENRY II. Pr 
8. Monialibus de Viliers extra Faleiſiam 100 n 
Marcas Argenti. | | 
9. Domibus Religioſis Terræ Comitis Ande- 
gaviæ Patris mei (exceptis Sanctimonialibus de 
ordine Fontis Ebraldi) mille Marcas Argent, per 
manus Epiſcoporum Cenomanenſis et Andegavenſis 
dividendas; ipſis autem Sanctimonialibus Fontis 
Ebraldi, et Domibus ipſius ordinis, 2000 Marcas 
Argenti, dividendas per manum et viſum Abba— 


tiſſæ Fontis Ebraldi * : 
10, Sanctimonialibus Sancti Sulpitii Britanniæ a, HBritanniæ 
100 Marcas Argenti. here means 


Bretagne. 
11. Domui et toti ordini Grandis Montis 3000 whe 
Marcas Argenti. 


12. Domui et toti Ordini de Chartuſa, 2000 4 
; . ak Argenti. ; i 
Domui Ciſtertii et omnibus Domibus ipſius 4 
Ordinis (exceptis Domibus ejuſdem Ordinis quæ 
in Terra mea ſunt, quibus diviſam meam feci) 
2000 Marcas Argenti, dividendas per viſum et 
manum Abbatis Ciltertii et Clarevallis. 
14. Domui Cluniaci 1000 Marcas Argenti, 
præter hoc quod eidem Domui accommodavi, quod « 
ei perdono, niſi in vita mea repetere voluero. 
15. Domui Majoris Monaſterii perdono 1000 
Marcas Argenti quas ei commodavi, niſi eas in vita 
mea repetere voluero. 
16. Sanctimonialibus de Maitilli 100 Marcas, — 
See Gervaſe, 
E * 


col. 1460. 
. Domui de Premuſtrato f & toti Ordini (ex- f Præmon- 


Ws Domibus ejuſdem Ordinis aus in Terra mea /frato.. 
ſunt) 200 Marcas Argenti. $ 
18. Domui de Arroais et toti Ordini (exceptis 


Domibus ejuſdem Ordinis Terrz meæ) 100 Marcas 
Argenti. 


* This great legacy was given to this convent tb Henry, be- 
- cauſe he intended to be buried in their church, 8 


E 19. Ad 


1422 
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19. Ad maritandas pauperes et liberas Fœminas 
Angliz quæ carent auxilio, 300 Marcas Apri, di- 
videndas per manum et viſum 

R. Wintonienſis, et 

B. Wigorn. et 

G. Elyenſis, et | 

J. Norwicenſ. Epiſcoporum, et 

Ranulfi de Glanvilla. 

20. Ad maritandas pauperes et liberas Fœminas 


Normanniæ, quz carent auxilio, 100 Marcas Auri, 


dividendas per manum et viſum | 
| Rothomagenſis Archiepiſcopi, et 
Abrincenſis, et 
Sagienſis, et | 
Ebroicenlis Epiſcoporum. SLY 
21. Ad maritandas pauperes et liberas Fœminas 
de Terra Comitis Andegaviæ Patris mei 100 Mar- 
cas Auri per manum et viſum 
Cenomanenſis et Andegavenſis 
Epiſcoporum dividendas. 
2. Hanc autem diviſam feci in prædicto loco, 
Anno incarnationis Domini MCLXXXII. Quam 
vobis, Filiis meis, per fidem quam mihi debetis, et 


ſacramentum quod mihi juraſtis, præcipio ut firmi- 


ter et inviolabiliter teneri faciatis, et quod ſuper 
eos, qui ipſam fecerint, manum non apponatis: et 
quicunque contra hoc venire præſumpſerit, indig- 
nationem et iram omnipotentis Dei, et maledictio- 
nem ipſius Dei et meam incurrat. 

23. Vobis etiam Archiepiſcopis et Epiſcopis 
mando, ut, per ſacramentum, quod mihi feciſtis, 
et fidem quam Deo et mihi debetis, in ſynodis 


veſtris, ſolempniter accenſis candelis, excommuni- 
cetis, et excommunicari faciatis, omnes illos qui hanc 


diviſam meam infringere præſumpſerint; et ſciatis 
quod dominus Papa hanc diviſam meam ſcripto et 
4 85 ſtigillo 


or King HENRY II. 


ſigillo ſuo confirmavit ſub interminatione Anathe- BOOK V. 


matis. 


mm 
From Diceto Imag. Hiſt. p. 636, 637, 638. 


ENERABILI et excellentiſſimo Principi 
Frederico Dei gratia Romanorum Imperatori 
ſemper Auguſto, Henricus eadem gratia Rex 
Angliæ, Dux Normanniæ et Aquitaniæ, et Comes 
Andegaviæ, in eo regnare per quem reges regnant. 
Quoniam imperatoriam Majeſtatem ſuper his 
congratulari confidimus, quæ ad honorem Dei et 
exaltationem eccleſiæ ſuæ diſponuntur, Excellen- 
tiæ veſtræ notum facimus, nos et kariſſimum nobis 
in Chriſto amicum Philippum regem Francorum, 
et multos proceres utriuſque regni, cum magna ar- 
matorum multitudine, crucem ad ſervitium Dei 
aſſumpſiſſe, hoc præcipue intendentes, ut, Deo 
duce, terra ſancta noſtræ humilitatis adminiculo ab 
his oppreſſionibus relevetur, quibus hodie ad op- 
probrium Chriſtiani nominis dinoſcitur miſerabiliter 
prægravari. Et quoniam in propoſito habemus 
per terras imperii veſtri tranſire, rogamus vos tan- 
quam Chriſtianiſſimum principem, quatenus ſecu- 
rum tranſitum nobis, et 11s qui nobiſcum votum 
ſimile obtulerunt, in terris veſtræ poteſtati ſub- 
jectis præbeatis, et mercatum victualium, locis 
competentibus, in occurſum noſtrum convenire 
faciatis, ad honorem Dei et veſtrum et totius im- 
perii ſecuritatem. Quid autem ſuper hoc veſtræ 
placueric Majeſtati *, per fidelem et familiarem 


* The title Tour Majeſty (Veſtra Majeftas) was not uſually 
given to any king in that age, but only to Emperors, and, in 
| Ee 4 e 
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| CV. clericum noſtrum Ricardum Barre, Lexovienſem 
S———— archidiaconum, quem ob hanc cauſam ad veſtram 


deitinavimus præſentiam, veſtra nobis ſignificare 
velit dignatio. | 


Fredericus Dei gratia Romanorum imperator 


ſemper Auguſtus kariffimo fratri Henrico illuſtri 


regi Angliæ ſalutem et dilectionem. 

Noveris laudabile propoſitum tuum quod te ſuſ- 
cepiſſe ſuggeris, ad ſervicium Dei faciendum, no- 
bis plurimum complacere; unde ad illud fervicium 
perficiendum tibi conſilium et auxilium in Chriſti 
nomine promittimus, forumque victualium tibi er 
illis qui tecum ad Dei honorem militabunt prompra 
voluntate et prono deſiderio, Deo cooperante, ſc- 
cundum petitionem tuam, providebimus, maxime 
autem in focietate kariſſimi amici noſtri Phili;pi 
regis Francorum, et ea durante gratia qua nos in- 
vicem intelligimus affociatos © 

Glorioſo et potentiſſimo Principi > Curſac Angelo 
Dei gratia Romanorum Imperatori ſemper 
Auguſto, a Deo coronato, Henricus eadem 
gratia Rex Angliæ, Dux Normanniz et Aqui- 
taniz, et Comes Andegaviæ, gaudium et 
gloriam cum ſalute ſempiterna. . 

Quoniam imperii veſtri potentiam ampliſſimam 
ad defenſionemi fidei catholicæ, et ad honorem 
Chriſtiani nominis credimus et confidimus ſpeciali- 
ter et laudapiliter invigilare, non immerito Glorie 
veſtræ ea ſignificanda duximus, quæ ad ſacro- 


ſome letters from eccleſiaſticks, to their Emperor the Pope, 


Gcocry biſpop of Lincoln in a letter to the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury ſays, Placuit Mafgiati Apoftoiice veſtre injungere 
uckitati, ut me, Sic,” See Hoveden, ad ann. 1181. But by 


theſe letters we find that the titles of Your Excellen:y ( Excellentia 
wefira) Your Highneſs (Sublimitas weſtra) Your Glory (Gloria dra 
and Tour Eminence (Eminentia veſtra) were alſo given to Einpe- 


ſanctæ 


ros together with that of Your Mafeh 
1 p 32» # CE, y L 7 
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ſanctæ eccleſiæ honorem et exaltationem divinaBOOK V. 
providentia, in regno noſtro, et in regno kariſſimi 

nobis Philippi illuſtris regis Francorum, voluit | 
operari. Imperatoriz 1 itaque notificamus Majeſtati, 
nos et prænominatum illuſtrem regem Francorum, 
procereſque utriuſque regni, cum innumera bella- 
torum multitudine, ſignaculum crucis ſuſce piſſe, et 
propoſitum firmaſſe, ut omnipotenti Deo ſerviemus 
ad confuſionem inimicorum ſanctæ crucis in ſancta 
terra Jeruſalem, ut noſtræ humilitatis interventu 
terra illa, diminutà Paganorum ſpurcicia, priſti- 
num decorum et debitum ſplendorem, Deo annu- 
ente, recipiat. Quod quoniam in omni noſtro pro- 
poſito, et maxime in famulatu Dei omnipotentis, 
Excellentiæ veſttæ conlilio præmuniri volumus et 
juvari, attentius exoramus quatenus oculos Ma- 
jeſtatis veſtræ ad nos et ad principes, et ad alios qui 
Deo duce nobiſcum militabunt, reducatis, nobiſ- 
que Sublimitas veſtra ſecurum et quietum tranſitum, 
et victualium copioſum mercatum in terris et pro- 
vinciis nobiliſſimo imperio ſubjacentibus, liberaliter 
et benigne provideat, ad honorem Dei omnipo- 
tentis, et gloriam veſtri nominis, et ad imperii 
ſecuritatem, quam de pacifico ingreſſu noſtro et de 
tranſitu innoc uo præſtare parati ſumus, prout Ri- 
cardus Barre Lexovienſis archidiaconus, clericus 
noſter fidelis et familiaris, Eminentiæ veſtræ ex 
parte noſtra plenius exponet. 


Curſac Iſaac (Angelus) Dei gratia Romanorum 
Imperator ſemper Auguſtus, a Deo coronatus, 
Henrico eadem gratia regi Angliæ, Duci Nor- 
manniæ et Aquitaniæ, et Comiti Andegaviæ, 

ſalutem et benevolentiam. 

Rogavit nobilitas tua, ut noſtri imperii conſilium 
et auxilium habeat in ſervitio Dei omnipotentis 
contra Saracenos, et ut ſecurum haberes tranſitum 
cum exercitu tuo, et ſufficientem mercatum victua- 
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BOOK v. lium, per loca imperii tranſiturus. Ad quod 
———reſpondemus : Propoſitum tuum bene placitum eſt 


Deo et imperio noſtro, quoniam laudabile eſt, et 
quod omnes Chriſtiani laudare debent, et adjuvare, 
Tdeoque prudentiæ tuæ et * probitati gratulantes, 
tibi et his qui in comitatu tuo venturi ſunt ſecurum 
tranſitum et copioſum concedimus mercatum, ſe- 
cundum formam literis tuis inſertam, unde ad præ- 
ſentiam tuam mittimus Conſtantinum et Nicho— 
laum miniſtros ſacri palatii, ut tecum tractent de 


ſecuritate et forma pacis ſervandæ imperio, et, ſi 


eam præſtiteris ſecuritatis formam quam ipſi portant, 
centies milies bene veneris, ſicut alter dominus et 
ſocius imperii, et tu cum toto comitatu tuo fideliter 
conſilio imperii inſtructus eris qualiter inſidias Tur- 
corum debeas declinare, et qui cautela eas poſſis 
invadere et expugnare . : 


This refers to | No * 


p. 312. of 
this vol, 


From Gervaſe's Chronicle, col. 1503.. 


De Glanvilla Abbati de Bello Salutem. Præ- 

© Cipiotibi ex parte Domini Regis per fidem 

uam ei debes, et per Sacramentum quod ei feciſti, 
ut nullo modo procedas in causa que vertitur inter 
monachos Cantuarienſes et Dominum Cantuarien- 
ſem Archiepiſcopum, donec inde mecum locutus 
fueris. Teſte Willielmo de Glanvilla per præcep- 


tum Domini Regis de ultra mare. Et, omni dila- 


tione et occaſione remota, ſis ad me apud Londoniam, 


proximo die Sabbati poſt feſtum Sanctæ Margaritæ 


* Probitas here ſignifies Valour, as it commonly does in the 
Latin of that age, being uſed as ſynonymous to Virtus. 
+ It appears from the Life of Saladin, often quoted in this 


volume, that, when this letter was written, this emperor (Iſaac 


Angelus) was in cloſe confederacy with that prince. — 
Virgins, 


Virginis, mecum inde locuturus. 


or Kine HENRY II. 


apud Weſtmonaſterium. 


> 


* * Whether other writs of a like nature were ſent to the 
abbots of Feverſham and St. Auguſtin's, who were joined by the 
pope in commiſſion with the abbot of Battel, or whether it was 
deemed ſufficient to ſend this to him as the chief of the three, and, 
perhaps, the only one willing to exerciſe his authority, I do not 
find. | 

I have not ſwelled this Appendix with the proceedings in the 
cauſe between the kings of Caſtile and Navarre ; becauſe they are 
to be found, not only in Rymer, but likewiſe in almoſt all the 
hiſtories of thoſe times, and are of no ſuch importance to the 
affairs of this kingdom, as to require the particular inſpection of 
the reader into the original words of the record. Neither will J 
add here (as I once intended to. do) any remarks on the general aſ- 
ſemblies or councils of the French nation under the firſt and ſecond 
races of their kings; becauſe I find it fully done by that excellent 
writer, Dr. W. Robertſon, in the firſt vol. of his Hiſtory of the 
Emperor Charles V. (fee Proofs and Illuſtrations, note xxxvii. 
from p. 35 5 to 365 incluſively.) Nor will I ſay more to prove, that 
the book aſcribed to Glanville was not copied from the Regiam 
Majęſtatem of the Scotch; as that ſubject, ſince I publiſhed the 
former part of this work, has been learnedly and ably diſcuſſed 
by Sir David Dalrymple. (See an Examination of ſome of the 
arguments for the High Antiquity of Regiam Majeſtatem.) 

Benedict abbot of Peterborough, and, after him, Hoveden, 
mention a ſtatute made abroad by King Henry the Second, in 
the year 1177, to this effect: Ne quis pro debito Domini res 
e hominis capere præſumat, niſi homo ejuſdem debiti debitor 
& aut plegius extiterat : ſed redditus quos homines reddere debent 
% Dominis ſuis, reddantur creditori Dominorum ſuorum, et non 
„ Dominis, Cæteræ vero res hominum propriæ ſint in pace, 
e neque eas pro Dominorum debitis liceat cuique tradere,” To 
which both writers add. Hoc ſtatutum et conſuetudinem ſtatuit 
% Dominus Rex, et teneri præcepit in omnibus villis ſuis, et 
e ubique in poteſtate ſui, ſcilicet in Normannia, et Aquitania, et 
« Andigavil, et Britannia, generale et ratum.“ Sir H. Spelman, 
in his Codex Legum Veterum ſtatutorum Regni Angliz, gives 


this ſtatute with theſe words, Hoc ſtatutum, ſigillo tuo robora- 


tum, rex præcepit per omnes ditiones ſuas tra/marinas cuſto- 
&« diri. Quære, an per ciſnarinas.“ And he had good cauſe for 
this doubt, as the words of both hiſtorians determine the 


extent and operation of the law to Henry's dominions 


beyond ſea, / licet in Normannid, et Agu tauid, et Andegavia, 
et Britannia, Here is no mention ot Eugland ; tor Br: 
taunia means Bretagne (or Eritany) in the writers of that age. 

| Thus 
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428 APPENDIX ro Tur LIFE 
BOOK V. Thus the abbot of Peterborough ſays a little before, Et cum 
ny ——< applicuitiet (rex) miſit Gaufridum filium ſuum in Britannia, 


ad debellandos inimicos ſuos Britanniæ.“ This paſlage there- - 
fore does not contain any proof (as ſome modern writers ſup- 8 
pole) that the Engliſh were bound in that age by ſtatutes made 8 
ahroad, to which the parliament of England had not conſented. iT 
0 tt 
| N . { 
s i HAT the account of the times treated of in \ 
this work may be rendered more compleat, 
ſome events appertaining to natural hiſtory, during 
thit period, viz. from the death of Edward the 
Contcffor to that of Henry the Second, are given - 
here, in the words of the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, l 
by whom they are related. _ 
| 85725 f 
Florentius Wigornienſis, ad ann. 1066. 
Eodem anno cal. Maii ſtella Cometes, non ſolum 0 
in Anglia, ſ d etiam, ut fertur, per totum mundum 1 


vila, per ſeptem dies ſplendore nim'o fulgebat. 


1. 


Chronicon Johannis Brompton, ad ann. 1074. 

His diebus, in confinio Normanniz et Britanniz, 
mulier quzedam erat que duo capita, quatuor ma- 
nus, et omnia uſcue ad umbilicum habebar 
dupla, inferius vero ſimpla. Ridebat, comedebat, 
et loquebatur pars una; flebat, eſuriebat, et 
tacebat pars altera. Poſtremo, una defuncta, altera 
fere triennio (triduo) ſupervixit; donec præ mole 
ponderis, et putredine, ct fœtore mortui corporis, 
ipſa defecerit “. 


* The Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1757, vol. L. 
P- 311, et ſequent, give an account of a conjunction, ſomewhat 
fimilar to this, of two Hungarian fiſters. But thoſe were only 
Joined at the bottom of their backs, and had each of them two 
legs ; whereas theſe, below the navel, made only one body, 
according to the writer here cited. The Hungarian ſiſters dicd 


M. Welt- 


um 
2 
re- 
p- 
ide 
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or KING HENRY II. 


M. Weſtmon. Florilegus ſays, Anno gratiæ BOOK V. 
1076 ſexto kal. Aprilis terra tremuit, et fac 1 


generalis terre motus in Anglia, et gelu magnum, 
glacieſque validiſſima a kal. Novembris uſque ad 
medium Aprilis. 

Anno gratiz 1181 factus eſt terræ motus, cum 
terre mugitu terribili in tota Anglia, contra ejus 


. 
ſolitum curſum naturæ. 


Willielmi Malmeſburienſis de Willielmo Ino, ]. iii. 
ad ann. 1087, 1088. 


Præterea anno antequam moreretur proximo, 
mortalitas hominum et Jumentorum, vis tempeſta- 
tum frequens, violentia fulgurum quantam nemo 
viderat, nemo audicrat Illo quoque anno quo 
obiit, promiſcua febris pluſquam dimidiam partem 
plebis de paſta, adeo ut plures incommoditas morbi 
extingueret : deinde pro intemperie aëtis fames ſub- 


ſequuta vulgo irrepſit, ut quod febribus erat reli- 
quum, ipſa corriperet. 


Ibidem de Willielmo IId, ann. D. 1089. 


Secundo anno regni ejus terræ motus ingens 
toram Angliam exterruit; tertio idus Auguſti, 
horrendo miraculo, ut ædificia omnia eminus reſi- 
lirent, et mox priſtino more reſiderent. Secuta eſt 
inopia omnium fructuum, tarda maturitas frugum, 


ut vix ad feſtum Sancti Andree meſſes reconde- 


rentur. 


in their two and n year, at the ſame inſtant of time. 


How long hee lived, we are not told; but it is ſaid that one of 


them outlived the other :hree days (for J take the word triennio to 
be an error of tae pret:, or of the MSS. and the true reading to 
be triduo.) The circumftance of the one eating, and laughing, 
and ſpeaking, while the other wept, or was lent, or falted, 
(which ſhews two diſtinct wills and powers af action) is the 
fame in both relations. 

The 
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BO OK 55 The ſame earthquake is mentioned by F lorence of 
Y—" Worceſter, and Simeon of Durham, in theſe words, 
„ Eodem anno, tertio idus Auguſti, Sabbato, circa 
„ horam diet tertiam, terre motus permagnus 
« extitit per Angliam,” 


| Simeonis Dunelmenſis Hiſtoria, col. 217. ad ann, 
: 1091. 


XVI kalend. Novembris feria v1 turbo veniens ab 
Affrico pervalidus Londoniæ pluſquam ſexcentas 
domos et eccleſias quamplures concuticndo diverbe- 
ravit. In eccleſiam quoque Sanctæ Mariæ, quæ 
dicitur ad arcum, irruens, in ca duos homines occidit, 
et tectum cum tignis in altum levans, et huc lluc- 
que diu per aëra ferens, tandem ſex de tignis, eo 
ordine quo tecto prius infixa erant, tam altè in 
terram defixit, ut de quibuſdam eorum ſeptima, de 
quibuſdam vero octava pars appareret. Erant enim 
27 vel 28 pedum longitudinis. 

The account given of the violence of this ſtorm or 

hurricane by W. of Malmeſbury is much the ſame. 
Inſtead of diverberavit he uſes the word effregit, 
but afterwards adds, Cumulabantur ecelęſiæ cum do- 
mibus, maceriæ cum parietibus, which ſeems to 
imply that many houſes and churches were, not 
only ſhattered, but blown down. He only differs 
from the other hiſtorian above- cited in mentioning 
four beams inſtead of ſix, as driven into the earth 
from the roof of the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
making them but ſix and twenty feet long, inſtead 
of twenty ſeven or twenty eight. His words are 
' theſe: ** Quatuor enim tigna, ſex et viginti peaes 
« longa, tania vi in humum impatia ſunt, ut vix 
% quatuor pedes extarent. Notabile viſu quomodo 
* ftrate publice duretiem perruperint, eo ibi ordine 
* Pofita, quo in teffo manu artificis fuerant locata, 
0 quoad, ob impedimenta tranſeuntium, ad planitiem 


« terre ſunt aeſefta, quod aliter erui nequirent.” The 
aſtoniſh- 


of KING HENRY Il: 


aſtoniſhing part of both theſe relations is the mighty BOOK V. 
force of the wind in driving beams ſo far into the —ʃ—v 


earth, which, however, is not incredible, But 
what is ſaid by both authors of the order in which 


they were placed is to be conſidered as a mere ad- 


dition of fancy, to make the wonder ſeem greater. 


Willielmi Malmeſburienſis de Willielmo Secundo, 
J. iiii. ad ann. 1097. 


Kalendas Octobris apparuir Cometes, quindecim 
diebus, majorem crinem emittens ad Orientem, 
minorem verſus Euro- auſtrum, 


Sim, Dunelm. Hiſt. ad ann. 1099. 


Tertio non. Novembris mare littus egreditur, et 
villas et homines quamplures, boves et oves innume- 
ras demerſit. 


Florentius Wigornienſis ad ann. 1106. 


In prima autem ſeptimana Quadrageſimæ, ſexia 
feria, 14 kal. Martii, in veſpera, oſtenſa eſt quæ- 
dam inſolita ſtella, et per 25 dies, eodem modo 
eademque hora, viſa eſt Jucere inter Auſtrum et 
Occidentem. Parva enim viſa eſt et obſcura; ſed 
ſplendor qui de ea exivit valde erat clarus, et, quaſi 
ingens trabes, de orientali et aquilonari parte, cla- 


ritas ingeſſit ſe in eandem ſtellam. 


Ibidem, ad ann. 1109. 
Stella Cometa menſe Decemb. viſa elt circa 
Lacteum Circulum, crinem in Auſtralem cœli plagam 
dirigens. | 


H. Huntindonenfis Hiſt. ad ann. 1109. 


Hoc in anno apparuit Cometa quidam more in- 
ſolito. Cum namque ab Oriente inſurgens in fir- 
mamentum aſcendiſlet, regredi videbatur. 

4 | s ok 
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BOOK V. 
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Sim. Dunelm. ad ann. 1110. 


Terre motus * Scrobbeſbiriæ factus eſt maximus. 
Fluvius qui Trenta dicitur, apud Nottingham, a 
mane uſque ad horam diei tertiam, ſpatio unius 
milliarii exſiccatus eſt, ita ut homines ſicco veſtigio 
per alveum incederunt. Stella Cometa ſexto idus 
Julii apparuit, et per tres hebdomadas lucere eſt viſa. 


Wann ad ann. 1114. 


Paris Medeweage vocatus, per nonnulla millia- 
ria, 6 idus Octobris, ita à fe defecit, ut in medio 
alveo ſui etiam patviſſimæ naves ob penuriam aquæ 
elabi aliquatenus minimè poſſent. Thameſis nih1lo- 


minus eodem illo die defectui paruit. Nam inter 


pontem et regiam turrim, ſub ponte etiam, in 
tantum fluminis ipſius aqua diminuta eſt, ut non ſo- 
lum equi, ſed et innumera hominum et puerorum 
multitudo illud pedibus tranſvaderet, aqua vix genua 
eorum attingente. Duravit hic aquæ defectus à 
medio noctis præcedentis uſque in profundas 
tencbras noctis ſubſequentis. Similem quoque 
aquarum defectum ipſo die apud + Gernemutham, 


et in aliis locis per Angliam certo relatu contigiſſe 
didicimus. 


Ibidem, ad ann. 1116. 


Hoc anno hyems extitit aſperrima, ita ut omnes 


fere per Angliam pontes glacie frangerentur, * 


H. Huntingdon, ad ann. 1115. 
Cometa ingens in fine Maii apparuit. 
Ibidem, ad ann. 1117. 


Tonitrua vero et grandines in kalendis Decembris 
alfuerunt, et in eodem menſe cælum rubens quaſi 


. * 4 ä arderet, 


20. 
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or Kine HENRY II. J 
arderet, apparuit. Eodem autem tempore maximus B OO² v. 


terræ motus in . Longobardia eccleſias, turres, et 
domos, et homines provolvens deſtruxit. 


NT de Hoveden, deſcribing the ſame earthquake, 


ſays, ann, 11 17, 


Apud Longobardiam magno terræ motu facto, 
et (ut teſtati ſunt qui novere) quadraginta dierum 
ſpatio durante, plurima domorum, ædificia cortue- 
runt; et (quod viſu dictuque conſtat mirabile) villa 
quædam prægrandis mota eſt repente de ſtatu pro- 


prio, jamque ab omuibus in loco longe remoto con- 
ſiſtere cernitur. 


Ibidem, ad ann. 11 19. 


Terræ motus magnus in pluribus locis per An- 
gliam factus eſt quarto kalend. Octobris circa ho- 
ram diei tertiam. 


W. Malmeſburienſis Hiſt. Novelle, l. i. 


Anno 31 regni Henrici Primi infeſta ues do- 
meſticorum animalium totam pervagata eſt Angliam. 
Plenæ porcorum haræ ſubito vacuabantur: integra 
boum præſepia repente deſtituebantur. Duravit 
ſequentibus annis eadem peſtis, ut nulla omnino 
totius regni villa hujus miſeriæ immunis alterius in- 
commoda ridere poſſet. 
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In the 33d year of that "9 (A D. mated the 
ſame author, after mentioning an eclipſe of the ſun, 
which happened two days before, ſays, Et feria 
* ſexta proxima, primo mane, tantus terre motus 
* fuit, ut penitus ſubſidere videretur, horrifico ſono 
« ſub terris ante audito. Vidi ego et in eclipſi ſtellas 


| * circa ſolem, et in terræ motu parietem domus, 
Vol. VI. £2 5 Tin 
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BOOK V. « in qua ſedebam, bifario impetu elevatum, tertio 
——— << reſedifſe.” 


* The Continuator of Florence Worceſter, ſpeak- 
ing of the eclipſe mentioned by William of Mal- 

meſbury, ſays, Eodem etiam die (quatuor nonas 
« Augulti) et ceadem hora, ſtellæ plurimæ appa- 
& ruere. Nec non die eodem, cum naves ad præ- 
« dicti regis tranſitum paratæ, in littore anchoris 
« firmarentur, mari pacatiſſimo, ventoque permo- 
ce dico exiſtente, cujuſdam navis magne anchoræ 3 
« terra, quaſi vi aliqua, ſubito avulſæ ſunt, naviſ- 
„ que commota, multis mirantibus, eamque tenere 
ce nitentibus, nec valentibus, ſibi proximam navem 
4 commovit; et ſic octo naves vi ignota commotæ 
« ſunt, ut nulla illarum illæſa remanſiſſet. Sexta 
s autem feria ejuſdem ſeptimanæ, ſcilicet, 2 nonas 
« ejuſdem menſis, ſummo mane, in pluribus An- 
e gliæ partibus terræ motus factus eſt magnus.“ In 
this account the moſt remarkable circumſtance is the 
great ſhip's being driven from its anchors in the 
port, without any wind or ſwell in the ſea, and 
moving ſeven others that were alſo anchored nigh 
to it, by ſome unknown force, which certainly muſt 
have been the firſt ſhock of the earthquake, that 
two days afterwards was felt at land in different 
parts of England. | 


He alſo mentions a comet which appeared in the 
year 1132: 

« Stella Comet 8 idus Octobris fere per ſeptem 
dies apparuit. T“ | 


Continuatioad Florentium Wigornenſem, ann. 1141. 


His diebus horrendum quid in Wigornenſi con- 
tigit diceceſi, quod relatu dignum judicavimus. 
Siquidem quartà feria ante octavam Aſcenſcionis 
| | Dominicæ, 

7 


oe KINO HENRY II. 4.35 
Dominicz, circa nonam diei horam, apud Villam BOOK V. 
que Waleſburna dicitur, diſtans ab Hamtonia, ' 
Epiſcopi Wigornenſis villa, milliario uno, ventus 
tutbinis vehemens exortus eſt, et caligo teterrima, 
pertingens a terra uſque ad cœlum, et concutiens 
domum Preſbyteri, cui nomen Leouredus, et offici- 
nas ejus omnes ſolo tenus proſtravit, et minutatim 
confregit; tectum quoque Eccleſiæ abſtulit, et 

ultra Avenam flumen projecit, domus etiam ruſti- 
corum fere 50 ſimili modo dejiciens inutiles red- 
didit. Grando quoque ad magnitudinem ovi co- 
lumbini cecidit, cujus ictibus percuſſa quædam 
fœmina occubuit, bs 


Simeon Dunelm. Hiſt. continuata per Johann. 
| Prior. Haguſtald. anno 1142. 


5 Auditus autem fuerat ter terræ motus in eadem 
urbe (Lincolnia) infra natale Domini. 


Gervaſius Dorobern. apud Decem Scriptores, ann. 
1158. 


Eodem anno terræ motus factus eſt in pluribus 
locis per Angliam, et fluvius Thamiſiæ apud Lon- 
dinum deſiccatus eſt, ut ſiccis pedibus tranſiretur. 


- 
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Ibidem. 


1 Anno 1165, menſe Januario, terræ motus mag- 
nus factus eſt in Anglia, note media Converſionis 
n S. Pauli Apoſtoli. 


Hoveden, ann. 1166. 


. EFEodem anno duo Cometæ apparuerunt ante folis 
1- ortum, una ad Auſtrum, altera ad Aquilonem. 
8. 

iS * 1 Gervaſ. 
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' Gervaſ. Dorobern. ann. 1173. 


Idus Februarii FPparuit in cœlo ſignum mirabile, 
nocte pluſquam media. Nam rubor quidam vide- 
batur in aëre, inter Orientem et Occidentem, in 
parte aquilonari. Radii autem albi per tranſverſum 
ruboris illius erant, qui nunc graciles in modum 
lancearum, nunc vero lati in modum tabularum, et 
nunc hic, nunc ibi, quaſi à terrà ſurſum in cœlum 
erecti. Erant prædicti radii candidi, ut radii ſolis 
cum denſiſſimam penetrant nubem. Subſecutus eſt 
ſplendor lucidus, auroræ ſimilis æſtivæ, cum in 
diem clarè luceſcit: poſtremo denſiſſima nubes ſub- 
nigra, in eodem climate, quaſi a terrà elevata eſt, 


quæ diem illum paulatim ſuccreſcens obumbravit *, 


Annales Waverleienſes, ann. 1 174. = 
Tota gens Angliz tuſſi laborabat, et multi ex- 
tincti ſunt in menſe Januarii. a 
Hoveden, ann. 1177 (1178.) 


Eodem anno factum eſt diluvium magnum in 
Hollande, ruptis foſſatis marinis, et diluit fere 
omnem ſubſtantiam illius provinciæ, et homines 
multos ſubmerſit, ſeptimo idus Januarii. 


Annales Waverleienſes, ann. 1178. 


Erupit mare in Hollande, et ſubmerſit homines, 
villas, pecora innumerabilia, pridie id. Januarii. 


* It is hardly poſſible to give a more exact deſcription than 


this, which Gervaſe of Canterbury has delivered down to us, of 


an aurora borealis; a phænomenon then unuſual in theſe parts 


af the globe, but of late much more frequent. 


Brompton, 


or Kine HENRY „% 


Brompton, Chron. ann. 1179. 9 
; == ö 2 20 — „ BOOK V. — 
Infra vero idem natale Domini contigit, apud 


Oxenhale quoddam mirabile a ſeculo inauditum 

ſcilicet, quod, in ipsà Domini Hugonis Epiſcopi 

Dunelmenſis cultura, terra ſe in altum ita vehemen- 

ter elevavit quod ſummis montium cacuminibus 

obæquaretur, et quod ſuper alta templorum pinna- 

cula emineret; et illa altitudo ab hora diei non 

uſque ad occaſum ſolis permanſit. Sgje vero occi- 
dente, eum tam horribili ſtrepitu ,cecidit, quod 
omnes cumulum illum videntes, et ſtrepitum castis 

illius audientes perterruit; unde multi timore illo 

obierunt: nam tellus eum abſorbuit, et puteum 

95 profundiſſimum ibidem fecit &. 


Benedict. Abb. ann. 1185. 


Interim terræ motus magnus auditus eſt fere per 
totam Angliam, gualis nunquam antea in terrd ills 
auditus eſt. Petræ enim ſciſſæ ſunt et domus lapi- 
deæ ceciderunt, et eccleſia Lincolnienſis metropoli- 
tana ſciſſa eſt à ſummo uſque ad deorſum. Contigit 
autem terræ motus ille in craſtino Paſchæ Floridi 
17 kalendas Maii. . 

VN. B. Hoveden confirms this account in almoſt 
the ſame words. 


© c w 


Diceto Imag. Hiſt. ad eundem annum. 


HNHerbertus Anglicus natione, natus in Middleſex, 
„ tranſitum faciens in Siciliam, aſſenſu Regis Williel- 


* Cambden ſuppoſes three deep pits in a field near Darlington, . 
which, in his time, the common people called the Hell. kettles, to Britann. Bi- 
be the remains of this very extraordinary riſing and ſinking of the ſnoprick of 
earth. But, in the account above given, only one pit is mentioned; Durham. 

and, naturally, the falling in of a heap of ſoil ſo raiſed would 
form but one. This hill, probably, was puſhed up by ſubter- 
raneous fires, like that in the Lucrine lake now called Monte 
Novo: but what has filled up the chaſm cauſed by its finking, 
n, or divided it into different cavities, it is not eaſy to ſay, ; 
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BOOK v. mi creatus eſt in Calabria Conſenſanus Archiepiſco- 
pus. Cum autem illic terræ motus fieret magous, 


prædictus Archiepiſcopus cum clero, cum familia, 
cum magna parte civium obrutus eſt. Caſtella 
pleraque ſubverſa, millia populorum contrita. Quæ- 
dam civitas Adriatico Mari contigua de nocte, 
populo quieſcente, corruit in profundum. Item in 
Arghà circa partes Aquilonares factus eſt terre 
motus. In logis aliquibus ædiſicia corruerunt. 


| Benedict. Abbas, ad eundem * 


Interim, kalendis Maii, ipſo die Apoſtolorum 
Philippi et Jacobi, circa meridiem, viſa eſt Eclipſis 
ſolis per totam Angliam, et, parvo tempore inter- 
lapſo, ſecuta ſunt tonitrua cum fulgure et tem- 
peſtate, et quamplures homines et animalia ictu fulmi- 

neo percuſſa interierunt, et domus multæ per diverſa 
loca Angliæ combuſtæ ſunt. . | 

Hoveden gives the ſame account of this extraor- 
dinary ſtorm of thunder and lightning, the greateſt 
we read of in England. | 


Benedict. Abbas, ad ann. 1187. 


Eodem anno extitit per totam Angliam gravis et 


peſtifera hominum, et animalium et pecudum, 
mortalitas, | as 


Idem, ad ann. 1188. 


 Fodem anno extitit magnus ſegetum defectus 

fere per univerſum mundum, ita quod ſequenti 

eſtate multi fame perierunt, | 

Giraldi Cambrenſis Itinerarium Cambriæ, 1. i. 
C. 12. ad ann. 1189. 


acenear Deinde per ſabulum de Niwegal tranſivimus, 


bi ex ef tempeſtate, qui prædictus Anglorum 


or KING HENRY II. 


Rex, Henricus Secundus, in Hiberniæ finibus HERS. V's V. 


mavit, nec non et aliis ferè cunctis partium illarum © 
portubus ab occidente marinis, res contigit non 
indigna memoriæ. Ex nimia nimirum præter ſo- 
litum procellæ vehementia, ſabulofis Auſtralis Cam- 
briæ littoribus ſolo tenus ſabulo nudatis, longis 
operta retro ſeculis terræ facies apparuit; arborum 
in ipſum mare ſtipites ſtantium, undique præ- 
ciſarum, ĩctuſque ſecurium tanquam heſterni; terra 
quoque nigerrima, lignaque truncorum hebeno 
ſimillima*® : mirandis rerum mutationibus, olim na- 
vium via, nunc navibus invia, non littus, ſed lucus 
eſſe videretur, aut, forte, à diluvii tempo, aut, 
potius, longo poſt, antiquitus tamen præciſus: quo- 
niam maris violentia ſemper excreſcentis, et terram 
amplius eluentis, paulatim abſumptus et abſorptus. 

Contigit autem inaudita tempeſtatis ejuſdem ra- 
bie, congros alioſque marinos piſces perplurimos, 
trans rupes maris altiſſimas, vi ventorum, intra du- 
meta projectos, à multis reperiri. 


Ibidem, I. it, c. 10. 


Viſa eſt et in urbe Ceſtrenſi noſtris diebus mulier 
manca, manibus carens a nativitate, cui tamen con- 
tra defectum iſtum tale natura remedium dederat, 
ut pedes tam flexibiles, tam delicate articulatos "Why 
beret, quod articulorum proceritate pariter et flexi- 
bilitate, non minus ſubtiliter quam aliæ mulieres, 
acu facere conſuevit. Et quicquid filo ac forfice 
manibus fieri ſolet, citra defectum omnem, cum in- 
tuentium admiratione, pedibus iſta complet. 


-I omit many ſtories of monſtrous productions and 
other ſtrange things related by this author, whoſe 


* The trunks of trees found! in the bogs and peat · pits 6 1 
laud are of the ſame black colour. 
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BOOK V. 


APPENDIX To THE LIFE 
fondneſs for the marvellous much impeaches his 
credit,” But in what | have cited from him there is 
nothing incredible; and it may alſo be worth ob- 
ſerving here, that, in the book above-cited, he 
deſcribes Caftors or Beavers as being found in the 
Teivy, a river of South Wales, at the time when 
he wrote. FA, 6 05 


% 


In tranſcribing the accounts which contemporary 
writers give of the great inundation in Holland, 
A, D. 1175, I overlooked the deſcription of it 
in William of Newbury, which is as follows : 
Oceanus, tanquam peccatis hominum irritatus, 
* plus ſolito efferbuit, ruptiſque in Hollandia re- 
% pagulis, olim contra tempeſtivos undarum impe- 
<« petus præparatis eandem humilem planamque re- 
* gionem, ſeptimo idus Januarii, violentus irrupit, 
e jumenta fere omnia, hominum vero multicudi- 
< nem, necavit; reliquis aſcenſu vel arborum vel 
* domorum ægre ſalvatis; et quaſi poſt biduum 
<« furore ſatiato in ſemet ipſum rediit; cujus, nimi- 
rum, idcirco ſupra modum fuit hominibus et ju- 
mentis exitialis irruptio, quia tanquam fur everſor 
0 nocturnus adveniens provideri et præcaveri non 
& potuit.“ 


*.* The reader will obſerve, that through the courſe of this 
work I compute the years as beginning on the firſt of January, 
It will alfo be proper to note, that in quoting William of Mal- 
meſbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and Roger de Hoveden, I 
follow the edition of Sir H. Saville ; and in citing Glanville, the 
edition of the year 1604; but I have corrected many errors in 
the latter by the Cotton and Harleian MSS. It would be a uſe- 
ful work, it ſome ſtudent in the law would give us a new edition 
of that valuable treatiſe, with the neceſſary corrections. Moſt of 
the faults in the printed copies ariſe from falſe ſtops, which a 
little care would mend, In citing Ware, I follow the London 
edition of his original work in Latin, printed A. D. 1654. I 
have made little or no uſe of the Annals of Aquitaine, or Argen- 
tre's Hiſtory of Bretagne; as they are late compilations, of no 
guthority in themſelves, and often ditfering from the beſt con- 


_ temporaty writers, 
OM ns INDEX, 


49 
IN O $98 
TO THE 
FIFTH axy SIXTH VOLUMES, 


A. 


420 the rich Jew of Lincoln, his treaſures are 
loſt between Shoreham and Dieppe, Vol. vi. p. 260. 
Acdelais, ſiſter to Philip king of France, is ſuſpected of 
having a criminal amour with Henry, vi. 382, 383. 


Adrian IV. pope, grants a bull to Henry, by which he 


_ confers on him the ſovereignty of Ireland, v. 56—59 ; 
founds his pretenſions to diſpoſe of that kingdom, on 
a forged grant of Conſtantine the great to pope Sil- 

veſter II. 332; his bull for that purpoſe, 371-373. 
Albemarle, earl of, made priſoner by the rebels, v. 153; 

is ſuſpected of treachery, 153, | | 

Alexander III. pope, receives an embaſſy from Henry, on 
the occaſion of Becket's murder, v. 711; mediates 
between Henry and Louis, 152; confirms the election 
of Richard, prior of Dover, to the ſee of Canterbury, 
203 at Henry's requeſt, he ſends cardinal Huguzon, his 
legate a latere, into England, 261 ; his motives for the 
canonization of Becket, 323; threatens to lay Henry's 
dominions under an interdict, if he does not permit 
Richard, his ſon, to marry Adelais, ſiſter to the king 
of France, vi. 78; reflections thereupon, 79, 80; 
his motives for encouraging Henry and Louis to take 
the croſs, 86, 87; he conſtitutes an inquiſitorial com- 

miſſion, to enquire into the hereſies in the count 
of Toulouſe, 100, 101; ſome account of its proceed. 

ings, 10—10; his death and character, 149, 150. 
3 Alnwick, 
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I. 
Alnwick, beſieged by the king of Scotland, v. 178. 
Amalarick, king of Jeruſalem, defeats the Egyptians, 
vi. 46; aſſiſts them againſt Noureddin, and takes Bel- 
beis, 47; drives the Turks out of Egypt, 50; per- 
fidiouſly ſeizes Belbeis, ibid. obſervations thereupon, 
51; he lays ſiege to Damieta, but is conſtrained to raiſe 
it, 52; his death, 55. | 
Amerciaments, in Henry II's time, v. 293—295; for 
hunting without leave in the king's foreſts, 296. 
Angouleme, earl of, taken priſoner in his capital, by duke 
# Richard, vi. 4. FF 
Apulia, earldom of, in what manner acquired by the 
Normans, vi. 7, 8. 9 
Aquitaine, the barons of that dutchy complain to, and 
confederate with, Henry the young king, againſt Ri- 
chard their ſovereign, vi. 165. | 
Arthur, duke of Bretagne, poſthumous ſon to duke 
Geoffry, is born and baptized, vi. 269. 
king of Britain, doubts concerning his exiſtence, 
vi. 383, 384. . ; 
Arundel, earl of, marches under Henry to the relief of 
Verneuil, v. x56; harangues the ſoldiery, 157 ; his 
death, vi. 266. - | N 
Aſcalon, taken by Baldwin the third, king of Jeruſalem, 


vi. 45. | 
Afeulfe de St. Hilaire, is diſmiſſed by Henry from the 
ſervice of Henry the young king, v. 1403 is taken 
priſoner, 161. ns 
Aſedoddin, declared ſoldan of Egypt, and ſucceeded by 
Saladin, his nephew, vi. 51, 52; kills a man in a 
quarrel, and flies from Bagdat, 361. 5 
Aſtrology, falſe predictions of ſome Spaniſh pretenders to that 
art, vi. 241, 242; the ſtudy of it firſt introduced into 
England, by its intercourſe with Spain, Sicily, and 
the Holy Land, 379, 380. | 
Aumale, ſurrenders to the rebels, v. 153. | Py 
Auvergne, in Berry, a diſpute concerning it between 
Henry and Louis, which ſhews that inquiſitions, on 
the oaths of twelve men, were at this time cuſtomary 
in France, vi. 90. | | 


BAL DWIN, 


INDE X. 
B. 


BaLDwin III. king of Jeruſalem, wins from Nou- 
reddin, Aſcalon and Cæſarea, and recovers the impor- 
tant fortreſs of  Harenc, vi 45; defeats the Turks 
under his command, 46; his death, ibid. | 

w— IV, ſucceeds Amalarick, his father, in the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, vi. 55; defeats Saladin, 823 
intruſts Guy de Luſignan with the adminiſtration of 

public affairs, 212 ; reaſſumes the reins of government, 
213; his death, 233. 

5 V. ſucceeds his uncle, and dies after a reign of 

ſeyen months, vi. 258; his death falſely imputed to 
violent means, 381. | | | 

Baliol, Bernard de, aſſiſts Ranulph de Glanville in taking 

the king of Scotland priſoner, v. 195. 

Bar, earl of, marches at the head of 20, ooo Brabanters 
into Spain, againſt the Saracens, vi. 140, 141. 

8 Richard de, is ſent ambaſſador to pope Alexander 

„ Do 

Barres, William de, is unhorſed and taken priſoner by 
duke Richard, vi. 327. 

| Baſilea, ſiſter to Strongbow, writes in cypher to Ray- 

mond her huſband, on her brother's death, vi. 360. 

Bauville, Arnaud de, holds Chatillon on Agen, againſt 
duke Richard, vi. 3. | | 

| Becket, his murderers retire into Yorkſhire, v. 3; ridicu- 
lous account of miracles, pretended to have been 
wrought at his tomb, 321— 324 oblations made at 
his altar compared with thoſe made at Chriſt's and the 
Virgin's, vi. 308, 369. 

Bede, nis account of thc eſtabliſhment of the Iriſh Scots 
in the weſtern parts of North Brite in appears doubtful, 
v. 320, 327. 

Benedict, abbot, the reaſons aſſigned by him for Henry's 
ſtopping the earl of Flanders from going to the Holy 
Land, improbable, vi. 361; a miſtake of his, in quo- 


ting a ſummons of H-ncy to his military vaſſals, 362, 


353; his deſcription of the perſons who compoled 
that Parliament at Northampton, which confirmed the 
ſtatutes of Clarendon, inaccurate, 365, 366. 

| Bernard, 


1 


Bernard, his account of the irreligion and barbariſm of 
the people of Conaught, as related to him by Malachy, 
archbiſhop of Armagh, v. 329, 330. | 

Berth, general to Egfrid, king ef Northumberland, in- 
vades Ireland, v. 33, 34. | | 

| Bramond, fon to Robert Guiſcard, diſputes the ſucceſſion 
with his brother Roger, vi. 15; obtains the princi- 
pality of Antioch, 16. 

Bobun, Humphry de, appointed, by Henry, governor of 
Waterford, v. 122; he joins Richard de Lucy, 16g; 
marches againſt the rebels in Suffolk, 170; defeats 
them, and takes the earl of Leiceſter, 172. 

Bonaght and Caſberings, exactions impoſed on the Triſh 

ſomewhat ſimilar to coign and livery, v. 350, 351. 

Boulogne, Matthew, earl of, brother to the earl of Flan- 
ders, joins in a league againſt Henry, v. 137; his 
death, 154; is ſucceeded by his brother Peter, who is 
wounded at the ſiege of Rouen, 211. 

Brabanters, they are employed by Henry in ſuppreſſing 
the rebellion of his ſons, v. 149 ; excommunicated by 
the Lateran council, vi. 107, 108 ; hired by Henry, 
the young king, and his brother Geoffry, 166; are 
the means of preventing a reconciliation between thoſe 
princes and their father, 177, 178; they enter into 
the ſervice of Philip king of France, 198 ; and, mu- 
tinying on account of their arrears, are paid by that 
prince, and immediately after, by his orders, ſtripped 
of their money, horſes, and arms, 330. 

Brehon laws, among the Iriſh, their nature and bad con- 

| ſequences, v. 29— 32. | 

Breuſe, Philip de, receives a grant from Henry, of the 
kingdom of North Munſter, vi. 93; declines any 
attempt to poſleſs himſelf of it, 95. | 

— William de, his cruelties towards the Welſh, 
V. 12.3 

Brock, ah de, receives Becket's writings and papers 

from his murderers, v. 3 | : | 

Bryan Boro, monarch of Ireland, his great abilities, v. 


. 38; is killed, 40. 


CzsAR, 


INDE X. 
Gi 


' Cxsar, confines the inſtitutions of the Druids to Gaul 
and the Britiſh iſles, v. 32 5. | | 


Canterbury, Richard, prior of Dover, is elected archbi- 


ſhop of that ſee, v. 202; diſputes concerning his elec- 

tion, 203; is appointed legate, ibid. he convenes a 
ſynod of the prelates and clergy of his province, 2273 
juſtifies the conduct of the Engliſh biſhops, vi. 112, 
113; diſapproves of eccleſiaſtical incroachments on 

the regal power, 115, 116 (ſee alſo Appendix, vi. 
4o8—411) ; exhorts Henry the young king to return to 
his duty and obedience, 175, 176; his death and cha- 
rater, 202; is ſucceeded by Baldwin, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, ibid. diſputes concerning his election, 203; he 
remonſtrates againſt the longer ſtay of the pope's le- 

gates in England, 259; preaches the cruſade in Wales, 
298; excommunicates Owen Civilioc, a prince of 
that country, for not coming out to meet him, 299 
his diſputes with the monks of Chriſt Church, Can- 
terbury, 311—310. - BEE. | 

Caſbell, pſalter of, its authenticity diſcredited by biſhop 
Stillingfleet, v. 324. | 

- Caſiles, manner of raiſing them, on ſudden emergencies, 
© 201 - 

Cath, a ſet of heretics in the ſouth cf France, ſome 
account of their religious tenets, and the proceedings 
againſt them, vi. 101—106. 

Celts, they are ſuppoſed to have been the firſt inſtitutors 

of ordeals by fire and water, v. 366, 367 were like- 


wiſe accuſtomed to decide controverſies by duel, 367 


368. | | 
Cbael Hugh de, taken priſoner at the battle of Fern- 
ham, v. 172. 
Chatillon, Arnaud de, violates the truce agreed upon be- 
tween Saladin and the Chriſtians, vi. 271; is put to 
death by him, 278. 


Cheſter, Hugh, earl of, is made priſoner at Dol, v. 161 - 


pardoned by Henry, and reſtored to all his poſſeſſions, 
but his caſtles, vi. 38; is appointed by Henry to aſſiſt 


prince 
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prince John, in the complete reduction of Ireland, 
and reſtored to his caſtles, 67, 68; bis death, ibid. 
Cheſter, Ranulph, earl of, marries the dowager of Geof- 
fty duke of Bretagne, vi. 269. | 
Clement III. pope, is reconciled to Henry king of the R 
mans, vi. 307, 308, ſends a legate to Henry, 314. 
Cogan, Milo de, appointed governor of Dublin, v. 89; 
he defeats Harculf the Dane in his attempt on that 
city, 95, 8 his ſpeech to an Iriſh chieftain at the 
ſiege of Dublin, 340; marches againſt Roderick 
O Conor; but is conſtrained to retire back to Dublin, 
vi. 64—66; receives a joint grant with Fitzſtephen, 
of the province of Cork, or South Munſter, 69; is 
murdered near Liſmore, 220; the time of his death 
miſtaken by Giraldus Cambrenſis, 377. | 


—— Richard de, ſucceeds to his late brother's appoint- 


ment and poſſeſſions, vi. 221. I 
Cologne, archbiſhop of, comes on a pilgrimage to Becket's 
tomb, vi. 194. | | 
Concani, a Celtic nation, who came from Spain, and ſet- 
tled in Ireland, v. 324, 325. 12 
Conrade, ſon to the marquis of Montferrat, obliges Sala- 
din to raiſe the ſiege of Tyre, vi. 288; refuſes the ear! 
of Tripoly admittance into that city, 289; joins the king 
of Jeruſalem in the ſiege of Ptolemais, 311. | 
Convention between Henry and his ſons, v. 213—215 
(ſee Appendix, 384 — 388); between Henry and the 
king of Scotland, 220—223 (ſee Appendix, 388— 
392) ; and the king of Conaught, 2506—265 (ſee Ap- 
_ pendix, 393—395)- 04 
Cork, beſieged by the Iriſh, is relieved by Raymond, vi. 
220, 221. | 


Cornwall, Reginald, earl of, is ordered to attack the 


town and caſtle of Leiceſter, v. 164; he joins Hum- 
pbry de Bohun on his march into Suffolk, 170; his 
brothers and nephew receive a grant from Henry, of 
the kingdom of Limerick, vi. 69. 


Council. the third of thoſe called Lateran, ſome account 


of its proceedings, vi. I90—110. / | \ 
| of Verona, an account. of its proceedings, vi. 
23% 235+ | 


Craon, 


Craon, Maurice de, appointed deputy, or viceroy, of the 
province of Maine, v. 181, 

| Croſs, that on which Chriſt is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered, 
is taken at the battle of Tiberias, vi. 277. 

Cruſades, founded in papal policy, obſervations on their 
bad conſequences, vi. 86, 87. | 


Cumin, an Engliſhman, conſecrated by the pope archbi- 


ſhop of Dublin, vi. 224. 

Richard, chancellor to the king of Scotland, is 
taken priſoner with that monarch, v. 194. 

Curcy, John de, arrives in Ireland, vi. 32; defeats 
Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, and takes the biſhop of 
Down priſoner, 62, 63; ereQs a fort at Down Patrick, 
ibid. is victorious in ſeveral engagements, but is at laſt 
obliged to retire with loſs, 96; he defeats O Lachlyn, 
prince of Tyrone, 223; is appointed to the chief ad- 
miniftration of the affairs of that kingdom, 229. 


D. 


David, earl of Huntingdon, brother to the king of 
Scotland, commands the rebels at Leiceſter; but, on 
hearing of his brother's captivity, retires into that king= 
dom, v. 196 ; joins his brother in liege homage to 
Henry, as preſumptive heir to the crown of Scotland, 
234; does homage to him for the earldom of 
Huntingdon, to whom Henry had reſtored it, on the 
death of the earl of Northampton, vi. 218. 

David, ap Owen, prince of North Wales, owns Henry 
as his ſovereign, v. 107 ; aſſiſts him in his foreign 
wats, v. 201; comes to a parliament at Oxford, where 
Henry gives him in marriage Emma his natural ſiſter, 
vi. 74. 

Danvith, burnt by the Welſh, under the command of 
duke Richard, vi. 328. i; £4 

Derby and Nottingham, Robert de Ferrars, earl of, de- 
clares for the rebels, v. 179; implores Henry's mercy, 
' 199 is pardoned, 200. 


Dervorgalla, wife to O Ruark, goes off with Dermod 


_ of Leinſter, and dies in a penitential retreat, 
N V. A» | 


Diceto, 
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Diceto, his account of the treachery of Henry's generals 
eh the battle of Fernham, improbable, v. 360, 

3 ſecond ſon to the earl of Hauteville, ſucceeds 

to the earldom of Apulia, on the death of his brother, 
vi. gz receives the inveſtiture of that country from the 
emperor Henry II. ibid. is murdered, ibid. 

Dublin, beſieged by O Ruark, is gallantly defended b 
Milo de Cogan, who conſtrains him to retire with 
great loſs, v. 108; a charter granted by Henry to its 

inhabitants, by which he allows them a free trade with 
all his dominions, vi. 34. | | | 

Duncan, earl of Fife, his ſhocking cruelties in Northum- 
berland, v. 192. 2: ET obs. 

Durham, Hugh de Puſcy, ' biſhop of, delivers up his 
caſtles to Henry, v. 199; all his fortreſſes are reſtored 
to him, on his paying a fine of two thouſand marks, 
except that of Alverton, which Henry orders to be 
deſtroyed, vi. 59; is diſpoſſeſſed by him of his palace, 
for executing the will of the deceaſed archbiſhop of 
York, 155. | 


E. 


ELEANoOR, Henry's queen, enters into a conſpiracy with 
his rebellious ſons, to dethrone him, v. 136; is ar- 
reſted and confined, 145; a letter to her, from the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, 376—378; is freed from her 
confinement, vi. 192; exerciſes ſovereign power in 
Poitou, with Henry's conſent, 230, 231; is again 
confined, and remains ſo, till ſhe is | releaſed by her 
ſon Richard, after Henry's death, 236; an account of 
1 confinement, from ſeveral contemporary authors, 
378, 379. 4 | 

_— ? 04 ſecond daughter, betrothed to Alphonſo, 
king of Caſtile, is deliveicd to that prince, vi. 30. 

Engleſcherry, its meaning and intention, v. 294, 295. 

Ermengarde, Henry's kinſwoman, is married to William 

king of Scotland, vi. 250. 7 

Effex, William de Mandeville, earl of, is ſurety to Henry, 
for the performance of the engagements and 85155 


of Henry the young king, v. 225; he accompanies 
| | the 
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the earl of Flanders to Paleſtine, vi. 58; ſerves under 


him in a war againſt Philip king of France, 200; is 
appointed by Henry to a command in Normandy, 265, 


266. 


Evereux, biſhop of, ſent by Henry on an embaſſy to the 


pope, v. 7 5 
. 


FrrzalDETIM, William, is appointed by Henry governor 
of Wexford, v. 122; conſtituted deputy of Ireland, 
vi. 32; his jealouſy of Raymond, 33; his conduct is 


diſpleaſing to the Engliſh in that kingdom, 60; is 
diſmiſſed from his former poſt, and appointed to the 
government of Wexford, 70. | | 


Fitzgerald, Maurice, ſon to Neſta, arrives in Ireland, 


and is appointed to the chief command of the Engliſh 
in that kingdom, v. 79, 80; aſſiſts Strongbow, in the 
defence of Dublin and defeat of the Iriſh, 98 —101. 


HFitabenry, Meyler, nephew to Fitzgerald and Fitzſtephen, 
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Lacy, vi. 219. 


is unhorſed, v. 101; he relieves Strongbow cloſely. be- 
ſieged in Waterſord, 248; an extraordinary iuſtance 
of his valour, 250, 251; marries a niece of Hugh de 


Nite john, William, is diſpatched by Richard Humet, with 


% 


Fitzpatrick, chieftain of Offory, is defeated by Fitzſte- 


orders to arreſt Becker, v. 2. 


4 


phen, v. 763 a peace concluded between him and the 
king of Leinſter, 77 ; expelled by that prince from 
his principality, 90. | 


| Fitz/lephen, Robert, lands in Ireland, v. 73; is prevailed 


on, by the fraud and perjury of two Iriſh biſhops, to 
deliver up his fort of Carrick, 101, 102; is delivered 
up to Henry by the Iriſh, 109; ordered by him into 
Normandy, 227; he receives a joint grant of the king- 
dom of Cork with Milo de Cogan, vi. 69 ; defends 


Cork valiantly againſt the Iriſh, 2217. oy 
Flanders, earl of, enters into a league with Louis and 


Boulogne, 154; renews his former engagements with 


Henry the young king, and receives from the latter a 
grant of the earldom of Kent, v. 147; he quits Nor- 
mandy on the death of his brother Matthew, earl of 
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the confederates, 174; his attempt on Rouen fruſtrà- 
ted, 206, 207; is ſtung with remorſe, and ſues for 
peace, 210, 211; he delivers up to Henry, his ſon's 
grant of the earldom of Kent, 227 ; comes on a pil- 
grimage to Becket's 2omb, vi. 43; departs for the 
Holy Land, 58; returns without effecting any thing, 
81; ſubmits his diſputes with the king of France to 
Henry's determination, 158; marries. a princeſs of 
Portugal, 192; makes war on Philip; but is obliged 
to agree to a peace, on very diſadvantageous terms, 
198, 199; a remarkable ſaying of his, 203; he acts 
as a mediator between Henry and Philip, 342. 


 Flemings, ten thouſand of them, ſaid, by ſome writers, 

to have been lain, at the battle of Fernham, v. 360. 
Frederick, Barbaroſſa, emperor of Germany, is con- 
- trained to acknowledge Alexander as head of the 
- church, and, falling at his feet, as a penitent, is ab- 


ſolved by that pontiff, vi. 86; he deprives, with the 
conſent of a diet held at Gelnhauſen, the duke of 


Saxony of all his dominions, 131; marches into 
Saxony and Bavaria, and ſubdues them, 132 ; reduces 


Lubec and Holſtein, 133; encamps near Lunenburgh, 
but forbears to beſiege it, reſerving that city for the 
ducheſs of Saxony, ibid. recommends the duke's peti- 
tion, praying the reſtitution of his dominions at a diet 
held at Quedlemburgh, 134; he empowers the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne to conclude a match with Henry, 
between duke Richard and his daughter, 194 ; takes 
the croſs, 304; an improbable account given by ſome 
writers of what paſſed between him and Henry the 


Lion, duke of Saxony, 370, 371 ; his letter to Henry, 


424- 
6. 


GAlwOIARSs, their cruelty and ferocity, v. 1653 they 


offer to pay tribute to Henry, and own his ſovereignty, 
237.7 V | 


Gavelkind, nature of it among the Iriſh, v. 28, 29. 
Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, Henry's third ſon, joins his 


brothers in rebellion, v. 142 ; engages in an oath with 
Louis and Henry the young king, for that purpoſe, 
| „„ 1463 


? & 


IN 
| 146 returns to his obedience, 213 ; is intruſted by 
Henry with the demolition of the caſtles lately erected 
in Bretagne, 223 ; knighted by his father at Wood- 

. ſtock, vi. 92; is ordered by him to go into Bretagne, 
to reduce a revolted baron, 118; he does homage for 

that duchy to Henry the young king, as duke of Nor- 
mandy, 163; is married to Conſtantia, interitrix of 
the duchy of Bretagne, 166; he continues to aid his 

brother the young king in rebellion againſt his father, 

and ftrips St. Martial's ſhrine, 168 —174 ; is patdoned 
by Henry, 182; his intrigues with Philip, and his 
death and character, 248—250. _ 

Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, Henry's natural ſon, by 
Roſamond Clifford, drives Roger de Mowbray out of 
Yorkſhire, v. 176; his popularity, 176, 177; he 
ſurpriſes the caſtie of Kinardsferry and demoliſhes that 

of Malepert, 177, 178; joins Henry with a ſtrong 
force at Huntingdon, 1953 a remarkable ſaying of his 

father on that occaſion, ibid. is obliged to reſign his 
biſhopric, vi: 238; Henry appoints him his chancellor, 
and beſtows revenues upon him in Normandy, to the 
amount of two thouſand. marks yearly, ibid. though 
much fatigued and ſpent in the defence of Mans, he 
offers to keep watch in an out-poſt near Frenelles, that 
his father might ſleep in ſafety, 340; his filial piety to 
his father, in his laſt illneſs, 347. | a8 


Gervaſe, of Canterbury, his realons for Henry's expe- 


dition into Ireland rejected, and the true motives aſ- 
ſigned; v. 346, | 
Gilbert, chieftain of Galloway, puts his brother Uctred 


td death, v. 236; does homage to Henry, vi. 36, 373 


his death, 242: 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, his account of the ſuppoſed vin- 


dictive diſpoſition of the Welſh and Iriſh ſaints founded 


on the perſonal character of thoſe nations, vi. 396. 
Glanville, Ranulph de, intreats Geoffry biſhop of Lin- 
coln's aſſiſtance againſt the Scotch, v. 177; takes the 
king of Scotland priſoner; 194; ſucceeds Richard 
de Lucy as grand juſticiary of the realm, vi. 121; 
| marches againſt the Welſh, 161; is ſent into South 
Wales, to treat with Rhees ap Gryffyth, 256, 257 3 
takes the croſs, 295; forbids the pope's legate to pro- 
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ceed in a diſpute between the monks of Canterbury and 
the archbiſhop, 312; his anſwer to the monks con- 
cerning that buſineſs, 3143 his writ of inhibition to 
them, 426, 427. | 
Glouceſter, earl of, joins the king's forces near St. Ed- 
mundſbury, v. 170; delivers up the tower of Briſtol to 
Henry, who orders it to be demoliſhed, 228; is ar- 
reſted, vi. 172; ſet at liberty, 257. 
Gregory VIII. pope, exhorts all Chriſtian princes to join 


in the defence of the Holy Land, vi. 282, 283; his 
death, ibid. | 


Guiſcard, Robert de, fourth ſon to Tancred earl of 


Hauteville, ſucceeds to the earldom of Apulia, vi. 10; 
aſſumes the title of duke, 11; agrees to pay an annual 
tribute to the pope, ibid. invades and ſubdues Sicily, 
accompanied by his brother Roger, to whom he gives 
the inveſtiture of that iſland, with the title of count, 
12, 13; relieves the pope, who is beſieged in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, 14; overcomes the Venetias 
in a naval engagement, 15; his death, ibid. 
wynith, Owen, prince of North Wales, his great abili- 


ties, virtues, and death, v. 104. 
H. 


HacaneTH Caſtle, taken by the earls of Leiceſter and 

Norfolk, v. 170. „ 
Ha, is entruſted with the cuſtody of Dublia by 
Jermod king of Leinſter, v. 814 ſhakes off his obe- 
dience, 87; is beſieged by Dermod and Strongbow, 
and eſcaping, flies to Norway, 89; returns, and at- 
tempts to retake Dublin; but is defeated, taken pri- 

ſoner and beheaded, 95, 96. | 

Henry II. endeavours to prevent any violence being offered 
to Becket without a legal authority, v. 1; ſends Ri- 
chard de Humet his juſticiary in Normandy into Eng- 
land to the young king, with orders to have that pre- 
late arreſted, ſhould he refuſe to comply with certain 
requiſitions, 2; his extreme grief on hearing of Beck- - 
et's murder, 4; he declares his utter abhorrence of 
the murderers, and orders the body to be honourably 
interred, 5; further effects of his grief, ibid. ſends 
2 2 | ambaſſadors 


TN D 


ambaſſadors to the pope, on that occaſion, 6; forms 


the defign of annexing Ireland to his regal dominions, 


13; receives a grant of it from pope Adrian, 57; 


promiſes to aſſiſt the king of Leinſter in the recovery 


of his dominions, 66; grants him letters patents, ibid. 


recals otrongbow from Ireland, 92, 93 ; pardons Rhees 


ap Gryffyth, and beſtows on him the caſtle of Cardi- 
gan, 106; takes into his cuſtody Carleon upon Uſke, 
107 ; ſails from Milford Haven, and lands near Wa- 
terford, ibid. annexes to his royal demeſnes in that 
kingdom, the poſſeſſions of the Oſtmen and the ſea- 
ports, 111; arrives in Dublin, and receives the ho- 
mage of moſt of the Iriſh princes, 111, 112; keeps 
his Chriſtmas at Dublin, and feaſts ſuch of the Iriſh 
princes as had done homage to him, 113; convenes a 
ſynod at Caſhel, ibid. is detained in Ireland by tem- 
peſtuous weather, 119; ſettles that kingdom on his 
departure, 120; obſervations thereupon, 121, 1225 
he arrives in South Wales, 123; appoints- Rhees ap 
Gryffyth his chief juſtice in that principality, 124 3 is 
reconciled to the Roman fee, 125; his terms of re- 
conciliation, 125 — 127; is abſolved by the pope's 
legates, ibid. proſperous ſtate of his affairs before bis 


ſons break out into rebellion, 134, 1353 he viſits his 


caſtles on the frontiers of France, and puts them in a 
poſture of defence, 140; endeavours to bring back 
Eleanor and his children to their duty, 142; ſends an 
embaſſy te Louis, which the latter treats with con- 


tempt, 143, 144; dangerous ſituation of his affairs, 


148, 149; he applies to the pope, to excommunicate 
his rebellious children, 150; offers battle to Louis; 


but, on his defiring a conference, grants him a tryce 


of one day, 157, 158; rewards his mercenaries with 
the plunder of the French camp, 160; confers with 
Louis, 166, 167 ; agrees to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
173; recovers from the rebels the city of Saintonge, 
181 ; ſets ſail from Barfleur, and arrives at Southamp- 
ton, 184; goes on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, 
and there yndergoes a ſevere penance, 185, 186; re- 


flections thereupon, 187—1g0; he receives an ac- 


count of the king of Scotland's captivity, 191; takes 


the caſtle of Huntingdon, 195; compels the car] of 


Gg3 Norfolk 
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ether, for five years, 269, 270; grants a charter for 


* 


X. 
Norfolk to ſubmit, and pardons him, 197; ſuppreſſes 


the rebellion in England, 200; returns to Normandy, 


and meets Richard, lately elected archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, 201; leaves his royal captive, and the two earls 
whom he brought from England, in cuſtody at Caen, 
204; relieves Rouen, 207 ; agrees to a conference with 


Louis at Gizors, 210; the truce agreed on at that 
meeting is prolonged, 212; he makes war_on Richard, 
ibid. figns a convention with his ſons, 219—216; 


motives for his extraordinary clemency, 217, 218; he 


forbears to puniſh the treaſon of his queen, ibid. agrees 
to a convention with the king of Scotland, 220—223; 
demoliſhes the caſtles lately erected in Anjou, ibid. 
arrives in England, accompanied by the young king, 
and, in a parliament held at Weſtminſter, orders a 
notification to be made of what paſſed at Bure, 227 ; 
goes on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, 228 ; employs 
odious means to repleniſh his exhauſted coffers, 229— 
2.31; orders four knights to be tried and executed at 
Litchfigld, 232; holds a great council at Glouceſter, 


where he pardons Jorwerth, and reſtores to him Car- 


leon upon Uſke, 232, 233; impleads the inhabitants 
of Nottingham for hunting his deer, 234. ; receives 
perſonal liege homage from the king of Scotland, his 


brother David, and all the earls, biſhops, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, of his realm, by which he 


became the firſt king of all Britain, 234, 235; he 
refuſes to treat with the Galwegians, 237; concludes 
a convention with the ambaſſadors of Roderick O Co- 
nor, 256— 259; obſervations thereupon, 259, 260; 
he gives reaſon to ſuſpect his intentions of getting him- 


ſelf divorced from his queen, 261; holds a parliament 
at Northampton, in which he renews and confirms the 


ſtatutes of Clarendon, 264; he afterwards writes a 
letter to the pope, in which he promiſes to relax thoſe 
laws, with on:'y two exceptions, 265; is much Gi 


leaſed with the inſtigators of the ſcuffle in which the 


archbiſhop of York is ill-treated, 268; he ſummons a 

reat council at Wincheſter, where he prevails on 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York to take an 
path, that'they would ſuſpend all enmity againſt each 
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the reſtoration of wrecks to the owners, 319, 320 
the application made to him by the people of Water- 
ford concerning Fitzſtephen, as related in the hiſtori- 


cal poem, rejected, 349, 350; Gervaſe of Canter- 


bury's account of his familiar intercourſe with Becket's 


murderers, highly improbable, 351, 352; he accepts 
fines from perſons to excuſe them from the fire ordeal, 
gos ; his grant to Hugh de Lacy of the province of 

eath, 373, 374; a letter to him from the cardinal 
legates, containing his terms of reconciliation with the 
church, on account of Becket's murder, 374, 3753 2 
letter to him from the archbiſhop of Rouen and the 
biſhop of Liſieux, his embaſſadors to Louis king of 
France, 378—380 ; his letter to pope Alexander III. 
380—2382; to Frederick emperor of Germany, 382, 
333; the degree of conſanguinity between him and 
Eleanor his queen, 395; his letter to pope Alexander, 
396; his charter for the reſtoration of wrecks to the 
owners, 412—414; demands Adam de Chirkdun of 
Henry the young king, vi. 6 ; ſummons a parliament, 
to conſider of the propriety of a match, propoſed by 
the king of Sicily, with Jane his youngeſt daughter, 
29; he appoints William Fitzaldelm his deputy in Ire- 
land, 32; grants a charter to the citizens of Briſtol, 
to inhabit Dublin, allowing them the ſame privileges 
and immunities they enjoyed at home, 34; convenes 
a parliament at Windſor, wherein he concerts mea- 
ſures for defeating the deſigns of his enemies, 36 
pardons the rebellious chieftain of Galloway, 26:4, 
holds a great council at Northampton, at which he 
reſtores the earls of Cheſter 'and Leiceſter to moſt 
of their former poſſeſſions, 38; ſummons a par- 
liament to meet at Weſtminſter, in order to aſſiſt him 
in giving judgement on a matter that had been referred 
to his court by the kings of Caſtile and Navarre, 403 


orders John Senex, a rich citizen of London, to be 


hanged for a riot, 42; accompanies the earl of Flan- 
ders to Becket's tomb, 4.3; promiſes him to go with him 
to the Holy Land ; but ſhortly after, ſends the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to ſtop him for the preſent, 443 
makes the earl a preſent of five hundred marks of fil- 
ver, ta defray his expences on that expedition, 583 
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holds A " parliament at Oxford, where he parcels out 
Ireland, among the Engliſh and Welſh adventurers, into 
governments and fiefs, 6g—72 ; aſſembles his royal 
navy, 70; ſends ambaſſadors to the king of F rance, 
to make certain requiſi: ions, 77; is reconciled to Henry 
the young king, 79; he holds a conference with Louis, 


at which all diſputes are amicably adjuſted, 81; the 


latter preſſes him to take the croſs with him, 82 ; they 
join in a manifeſto, expreſſiye of their intentions to 
that purpoſe, 83; its contents, 83, 84; he recovers 
the poſſeſſion of the heireſs of Chateroux, 88 ; pro- 
ceeds judicially againſt the nobility and gentry of the * 
mouſin, 89; purchaſes La Marche from its earl, 90; 
lands at Weymouth, and accompanies the archbi op 
of Rheims in his devotions to Becket's tomb, 91; 
holds a parliament at Windſor, 117 ; accompanies Louis 
king of France to Becker's tomb, and conducts him 
back as far as Dover, 119; orders the murderers of 
Cad wallon to be hanged, 123; confers with the queen 
of France and her brothers, 1253 reconciles Philip 
the king of France and his mother, ibid, he declines to 
aſiſt by arms his ſon-in-law the duke of Saxony, 136; 

orders a new coinage, 1373 confers with Philip on 
the danger of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 139; offers 
the earl of Bar money, on condition of his leading 
the troops, be was marching at the head of into Spain, 
to the relief of the Holy Land, 141; obtains the con- 
ſent of his parliament to a ſtature or aſſize for the 
arming of all his ſubjefts, 142—145 ; ſummons the 
king of Scotland to appear before him in Normandy, 
151; ſeizes into his hands the effects of the late arch- 
biſhop of York, 154; endeavours to reconcile his 
ſons to each other, 167, 168; is twice ſhot at from 
the walls of one of his own towns, 168, 169; he 
diſſuades Henry the young king from taking the croſs; 
but in the end conſents to it, 170, 171; his popular 
acts in Anjou and Maine, 178 ; his immoderate grief on 
the death of Henry the young king, 182; reduces 
the caſtle of Limoges, ibid. propoſes to give prince 
John the duchy of Aquitaine, 186; ſettles a dowry 
upon the queen of Henry the young king; 188; does 
homage 10 Bbilip' for all his tranſmarine dominions, 
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190; mediates and brings about a peace between Phi- 
lip and the earl of Flanders, 191; ſends ambaffadors 
to the Council of Verona, to beg the pope's friendly 
interceſſion with the emperor in behalf of the duke of 
Saxony, 195; grants a ſubſidy to the pope, in order to 
aſſiſt him againſt his rebellious ſubjects, ibid. marches 
"againſt Rhees ap Gryffyth, who ſubmits to him, 201; 
exhorts his biſhops and clergy to a reformation ; com- 
plains of his own condition, and of the vaſt power and 
poſſeſſions of their monks, and tbeir dependance on 
the ſee of Rome, 202—204.; reconciles his ſons te 
each other, 205 ; makes an aſſize of the foreſt, 207 ; 
obſervations thereupon, 207 209; receives a favoura- 
ble anſwer to the embaſly he ſent to the emperor and 
tbe pope, concerning the duke of Saxony, 210; holds 
a great council at London, to conſult about the relief 
of Paleſtine, to which the king and barons of Scot- 
land, now ſubjected to England, are ſummoned, 214; 
promiſes fifty thouſand marks towards the defence of 
the Holy Land, 216; an account of his laſt will and 
teſtament made in the year 1182, 216—218 ; ſum- 
mons a great council at Windſor, at which he enfeoffs 
William king of Scotland in the earldom of Hunting- 
don, ibid. ſends prince John into Ireland, ibid. diſ- 
miſſes Hugh de Lacy, and appoints Philip de Worceſter 
his deputy in that kingdom, 222; arrives in Nor- 
mandy, and compels Richard, who had ravaged Geof- 
fry's territories, to lay down his arms, 230; returns 
into England with his queen, 236; fills up the vacant 
ſees, 239, 240 3 ſummons his military tenants, and 
marches againſt the Galwegians, 243; obtains a bull 
from the pope, and fixes a day for the crowning his ſon 
John king of Ireland; but deſiſts from his intentions, 
253, 254 lands in Normandy with a great army, 259, 
260; confers with Philip on the differences ſubſiſting 
between them, ibid. obſervations on their true motives, 
 2b0—263 z concludes a truce with Philip, for two 
years, 206 ; diſapproves of Richard's reſolution to take 
the croſs, yet determines to ſupport his enterpriſe with 
dignity and effect, 281, 282; confers with Philip, and 
takes the croſs, 290, 291 ; meets his great council at 
| Grittington, where the manner, method, and n 
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for the undertaking he now engages in, are ſettled and 
provided for, 292—298 ; the means he employed to 
raiſe the money granted by parliament for that pur- 
; per. ibid. he demands a ſupply from the king of Scot- 
and, towards proſecuting the war in Paleſtine, but is 
refuſed, 302, 303; reaſons for that refuſal, ibid. ſends 
a miniſter to the courts of Germany, Hungary, and 
Conftantinople, to demand a free paſſage for his troops 
to the Holy Land, 308, 309; makes a remarkable 
anſwer to the deputies ſent to him from the monks 
of Canterbury, 315, 316; ſends embaſſadors to Phi- 
lip, to repreſent to him the injuſtice of his conduct, 
but obtains no ſatisfaction, 325, 326; haſtens back 
to France, and demands the reſtitution of ſuch parts 
of his territories as Philip had poſſeſſed himſelf of during 
his abſence, 327; refuſes to give up Adelais to Ri- 
chard, or to let an oath of fealty be taken to him as 
heir apparent, 331; renews the truce with Philip, 
333; ſends the archbiſhop of Canterbury to Richard, 
to endeavour to:detach him from Philip; but to no 
purpoſe, 335; holds a conference with Philip and 
Richard, under the mediation of the pope's legates, at 
La Forte Bernard, where they inſiſt on their former 
demands, 335, 336; ſends Ranulph de Glanville into 
England, to ſummon all his military tenants to ſerve 
him in the preſent war, 338; is attacked in Mans by 
Philip, and eſcapes with difficulty, 338, 339 ; retires 
to Frenelles, ibid. takes an oath from the earl of 
Eſſex and the ſeneſchal of Normandy, that, in caſe of 
his deceaſe, they ſhould deliver all his caſtles in that 
duchy to his ſon, John, 240; goes to Chinon, and 
from thence to Saumur, ibid. agrees to a plan of paci- 
fication with Philip, by the mediation of the earl of 
Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, and the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, 342; terms on which it was concluded, 
3433 the agitation of his mind, occaſioned by his ſon 
John's ingratitude, and his being compelled to a peace, 
dictated by his enemies, throws him into a fever, 345, 
346 ; he is carried from the Jaſt conference to Chinon 
in a litter, ibid. his laſt affecting words to his ſon 
Geoffry his chancellor, 346, 347; his death, ibid. 
his character compared with that of his grandfather 
. y Hens 
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Henry I. 349 —358 ; he obliges Cardinal Vivian, the 
pope's legate, on his going into Scotland, to take an 
oath, that he would do nothing prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of his kingdom, 363, 364 ; the imputation of his 
ſowing diſſenſions among his children unjuſt, 373; 
the opinion of his having employed Brabanters in the 
war againſt his ſon refuted, 373, 3743 a proof of his 
having enforced the ſtatutes of Clarendon after Becket's 
death, 375, 376; his flight from the conference near 
Giſors not deemed a turning his back to his enemies, 
402; his deſire of having the biſhopric of Wincheſter | 
beſtowed on Geoffry, his natural ſon, accounted for, | 
403; he makes no mention of William Longſword, 
his natural ſon, in his laſt illneſs, 2b:4, his charter to 
the citizens of Briſtol, to inhabit Dublin, 405, 406; 
to the citizens of Dublin, granting them a free trade 
with the reſt of his dominions, bid. his grant to Fitz- 
| ſtephen and Milo de Cogan, of the kingdom of Cork, 
and cuſtody of the city, 406—408; his aſſize for the 
- arming of his ſubjects, 411—414 3 his aſſize of the 
foreſt, 417, 418; his laſt will and teſtament, 419— 
423; his letter to Frederic emperor of Germany, 423, 
424; to the Greek emperor, 424, 425- | 
Henry, the young king, is joined in ſecurity to the 
church, for the performance of his father's oath, v. 
127; is crowned with his queen at Wincheſter, 132 ; 
is preſent at his father's abſolution, by the pope's le- 
gates, at Caen, 133; is inftigated by his mother to rebel, 
136; he demands from his father, to be put in preſent 
poſſeſſion of England, Normandy, or Anjou, 138; takes 
an oath to Louis, never to make peace with his father 
without the concurrence of him and his barons, 146; 
concerts freſh meaſures with his confederates, 1743 
returns to his obedience, 213; is adviſed by Louis 
not to venture into England, 224; he refuſes to ac- 
company his father thither, ibid. ſubmits to him, and ob- 
tains his forgiveneſs, 224, 225; accompanies his father 
to England, and lands at Portſmouth; they are preſent at 
a ſynod in London, from whence they pay a viſit to 
Becket's tomb, 227, 228; William of Newbury's ac- 
count of his drawing off his brothers Richard and 
Geoffry with him, out of Aquitaine, rejected, 358; 
| pretends 
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pretends to have an intention of going on a pilgrimage 
to Compoſtella, vi. 2; attends at a great council held 
at Wincheſter, ibid. is prevented from going to Com- 
poſtella by his father, who prevails on him to give his 
 affiſtance to his brother Richard, in ſubduing his re- 
bdellious ſubjects in Aquitaine, 3; he enters into cloſe 
familiarity and confidence with the aſſociates in his 
former rebellion, 5; puniſhes Adam de Chirkdun, 
whom his father had appointed to be his chancellor 
without conſulting him, 5, 6; his father is again re- 
conciled to him, 79; he aſſiſts his father in ſuppreſſing 
a revolt in Berry, 88; raiſes an army, and with his 
brothers marches to the aſſiſtance of Philip againſt the 
earl of Flanders, 158; makes a demand to his father, 
of an immediate grant of the duchy of Normandy, 
and retires into France; but at length conſents to ac- 
cept of a daily allowance, 162 ; is aſſiſted by his bro- 
ther Geoffry in making war on Richard, 166; he 
ſubmits to his father, and, in confirmation of his ſin- 
cerity, delivers up to him his horſe and arms, 170; 
charges Geoffry to their father with being the adviſer 
of all his offences; and vows, on the reliques of St, 
Martial, td take the croſs, ibid. his father ſtrongly 
oppoſes it; but, upon his perſiſting, promiſes to fit 
him out for that warfare in a manner ſuitable to his 
rank, 171; he prevails on his father to pardon the 
rebels of Aquitaine, ibid. returns to his former diſobe- 
dience, 172; the diſtreſſed ſituation of his affairs, 
177; he is included in a general excommunication 
denounced againſt his father's enemies, in an aſſembly 
of the ciergy held at Caen, 179; he refuſes never- 
theleſs to agree to the terms propoſed by his father, ibid. 
pillages the ſhrine of a ſaint in the neighbourhood of 
Limoges, 180; is taken ill, and on hearing that there 
are no hopes of his recovery, he ſends a meſſage to 
his father, imploring him to. come and ſee his dying 
fon, 181; dies, with the greateſt marks of penitence, 
before the meſſengers could return with his father's 
anſwer, ibid. a difpute ariſes concerning where his 
body ſhall be interred, 183, 184; his character, 184, 
185; he helps to ſuſtain Philip's crown at his coro- 
os 14 | | nations 
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nation, 369, 370; his delivering his croſs to William 
Mareſchal, as related by Hoveden, a miſtake, 374. 

Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, duke of Saxony, ſon-in-law 
to Henry, is ſummoned to a diet held at Worms, in 
order to anſwer to certain charges, vi. 128; is cited to 
a diet held at Goſlar; but, on his refuſing to appear, is 
concemned as contumacious, 129; he marches into 
Thuringia and Heſſe, and, by winning two battles, 
makes himſelf maſter of thofe countries, 130 reco- 
vers Weſtphalia, and takes and fires Halberttad, 131 ; 
is deprived by the emperor, in a diet held at Gelnhau- 
ſen, of all his territories, which are parcelled out among 


different princes of the empire, ibid. is conſtrained to 


fly into Holſtein ; but maintains himſelf ſome time in 
Lower Saxony, 132, 133; he retires into the dioceſe 
of Bremen, ibid. ſubmits to the emperor, and begs 
that ſome of his territories may be reſtored to him, 134 ; 
is baniſhed the empire for ſeven years, 135 ; his ba- 
niſhment is reduced to the term of three years, and 
the cities of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh are aſſigned 
as a dower for his ducheſs, 136; he and his ducheſs 
are received affectionately by Henry in Normandy, ibid. 
he goes on a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtella, 
137; his ducheſs arrives in England, 192; and is 
delivered of a ſon ſoon after her arrival, who was the 
founder of the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick, and 
anceſtor of the preſent royal family of Great Britain, 
193; the duke arrives in England, ibid. receives, 
through the interpoſition of Henry, a favourable an- 
ſwer from the empecor, and returns to Germany, 210 ; 
is ordered by a dict held at Gaſlar, to accompany the 
emperor to the Holy Land, or to quit the empire, the 
latter of which he conſents to, 305; he refuſes to 
permit his ſon to go on the ſame errand, 306; his 
ducheſs dies at Brunſwick, and he returns to his fa- 
.ther-in-law's court, ibid. an account of his ttavelling 
expences from Wincheſter to London, 371; the im- 


probability of his adviſing Henry to ſow diſſenſions 


among his children, 373. 

Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, arrives in England, 

and craves Henry's aſſiſtance towards the defence of 

the Holy Land, vi. 210, 211; he accompanies Henry 
| 1 into 
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into Normandy, 229 confers with him and Philip, 
and returns to Jeruſalem, 231; Giraldus Cambrenſis's 
account of his requeſt to "Henry, concerning prince 


John, rejected, 376, 377; his ſuppoſed abuſe of 
Henry diſcredited, ibid. 


Hervey, of Mount Maurice, arrives in Ireland, and is 


deputed by Strongbow to aſſiſt Fitzſtephen with his 
counſels, v. 73; he brings letters to Strong bow from 
his friends in England, who deſire that the earl might 

Wait upon Henry, 102; obtains the chief command 
of the army in Ireland, 244; accuſes Raymond to 
Henry of treaſonable deſigns, 252, 253. 

Hoveden, a miſtake of his, eee a ſuppoſed bull of 
pope Clement III. vi. 393, 


Huguzon, cardinal legate 4 bag authoriſes proſecutions 


againſt the clergy, for hunting in the king's foreſts, 
v. 264 ; prevails on the archbiſhops of York and Can- 
terbury to ſubmit-a diſpute ſubſiſting between them to 
the judgement of the archbiſhop of Rouen and other 
prelates, 267; is accuſed of extorting money from 
from the clergy, ibid. 

Humphry, third fon of Tancred Earl of Hauteville, ſuc- 
ceeds his brother Drogon, and revenges his death, vi. 
9; is attacked by the pope, but takes him priſoner, 
10; his death, ibid. 


5 


Feruſalem, taken b Saladin, vi. 284; obſervations theres 


upon, 285, 286. 

Jobn, Henry's youngeſt ſon, a acted is concluded be- 
tween him and Iſabella, daughter to William earl of 
Glouceſter, vi. 30; the feudal dominion of Ireland 

- Is conferred on him by his father, in a parliament held 
at Oxford, 693 is knighted by him, 218; he lands 
in Ireland with a powertul army, and is well received 
dy the natives, 224, 225; his imprudent carriage 
towards them, ibid. reflections thereupon, 226; his 
conſequent bad ſucceſs, 227, 228; he attributes it to 
Hugh de Lacy, 228, 229; returns into England, 
ibid. is inveſted by Henry with the earldom of Mor- 

tagne, 266; his rebellion and ingratitude, with other 
concurrent 
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concurrent circumſtances, are ſuppoſed to have brought 
on his father's illneſs, and to have occaſioned his death, 
345, 346. 5 
John, of Saliſbury, the means employed by him to raiſe 
the character of Becket, his deceaſed friend and patron, 
v. 11, 12 ; reflections thereupon, ibid. his attempts te 
juſtify Becket's cauſe, by the pretended miracle, 
wrought at his tomb, 321—3243; charges the archbi- 
| ſhop of York with the commiſſion of a deteftable 
crime, vi. 371—3733 his letter to the archbiſhop of 
Sens, 414—417. 
Forwerth, a Welſh chieftain, takes the town of Carleon 


upon Uſke, and burns it, v. 123; his fon Owen is 
killed, 124; he does homage to Henry, accompanied 


by many of the Welſh princes, at Glouceſter, and is 
pardoned, 233. | 

Ireland, an abridged hiſtory of that country, from the 
earlieſt accounts to the time of the arrival of the Eng- 
liſh in that kingdom, v. 13-56; further continued till 
the time of Henry's II's death, 62— 104; 1079—123 ; 
238—260; vi. 20—353z 59—743 93—98 3 218—- 
229; 2456—2473 299, 300. | 

F Fes Sigible to be advanced to the: 
ſupreme monarchy, as ſome of the German eleCtors 
are at preſent to be choſen emperors, v. 3253; an ac- 
count, from Dr. Warner, of the revenues of their mo- 
narchs, and in what they conſiſted, 326; were unac- 
quainted with the uſe of the long bow, vi. 392, 393. 


Jaaae, Angelus, the Greek emperor, his exceſlive pride 


and haughtineſs, vi. 3953 his letter to Henry, 42 5 


426. 8 85 
Han juſtices, or juſtices in eyre, eſtabliſhed by Henry 
in a parliament held at Northampton, v. 270; whence 
copied, 271; Lord Hale's remarks thereupon, 271— 
273; the nature of their office, 274, 275. 
Juries, ſome in Henry's II's reign, ſummoned as witneſſes 


of the fact, v. 366. 
K. 


Knicars Templars and Hoſpitallers, purchaſe a truce 
from Saladin, who was preparing to lead an army into 
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the Holy Land, vi. 233; ſuch of them as are taken 
at the battle of Tiberias are, by his orders, put to 
death, 277. N 


L. 


Lacv, Gilbert de, ſurprizes Noureddin in his camp, and 
totally defeats him, vi. 48. | 
Lacy, Hugh de, treats with Roderick O Conor, on the 
part of his maſter, and ſettles that monarch's terms of 
ſubmiſſion, v. 111, 112; is appointed by Henry, on 
his departure from Ireland, his juſticiary or viceroy 
over that kingdom, 120; he receives from him a grant 
of the province of Meath, ibid. meets O Ruark at a 
conference, who treacherouſly attempts his life, 239, 
£40; is diſmiſſed by Henry, from his lieutenancy of 
Ireland, 243; ſurrenders the cuſtody of the city of 
Dublin to the earl of Pembroke, 363; he receives 
from Henry a freſh grant of the province of Meath, on 
condition of ſerving him and his ſon John, with an 
hundred knights, vi. 69; is appointed deputy of Ire- 
land and governor of Dublin, 94; is diſmiſſed, and called 
| into England, 139; is reinſtated in his government, 
218; is again diſmiſſed, and ordered into England; but Y 
excuſes himſelf, and retires into Meath, 222; his dan- * 
gerous deſigns, 245, 240; his death, 247. 
Law, ſome account of the criminal law of England, and 
of judicial proceedings in civil and criminal matters, 
during the reign of Henry II. v. 275—319. 5 
Leicefler, is deſtroyed by an accidental. fire, v. 164 is 4 
taken by Richard de Lucy, 7:14, | ' | 
Robert de Bellamont, earl of, his intrigues ; 
and defeCtion, v. 1063; is taken priſoner, 172; the 4 
governors of his caſtles deliver them up, fearing that 8 
the longer retention of them may be dangerous to his . 
perſon, 198, 199; he is reſtored to his freedom, and d 
to moſt of his former poſſeſſions, vi. 38; he and his 
counteſs are arreſted, 172; he is releaſed, 257. 
Letters, remarkable ones, from the archbiſhop of Sens to 
the pope, v. 6; from John of Saliſbury to the biſhop 
of Poitiers, 12; from pope Adrian to Henry, 57—59 ; 
from Roderick king ef Conaught to Dermod king of 
k 2 lle, 


15D. 


| Leinſter, 90, 91: from the cardinal legates to the 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, 124, 125; from Henry to 


the Biſhop of Exeter, ibid. from the archbiſhop of 
Rouen to Eleanor, Henry's queen, 142; to Henry 
from his embaſſzdots, containing Louis's anſwer, 143, 
1443 from Henry to the pope, 1513 front Henry the 
"young king to the monks of Canterbury; 202, 2033 
from Peter of Blois to Henry, vi. 393 from the Greek 


emperor, Manuel Comnenus, to the ſame," 57, 58 


from Peter of Blois to Henry, 110; from the archbi- 
- ſhop of Canterbury to the pope, 112, 1133 from the 
ſame to the biſhops of Wincheſter, Norwich, and Ely, 
115, 116; from the pope to the biſhops of London 

and Wincheſter, 117; from Peter of Blois to Henry, 


121, 1223 from Henry to Ranulph de Glanville, 1583 : 


from the fame to the biſhop of Wincheſter,” 159 ; 
from the archbiſhop of Canterbury to Henry the young 
king, 175, 176; from the pope to Henry, 211, 2123 
from the {ame to the ſame, 252; from Peter of Blois 
to Henry, 280; from the patriarch of Antioch to the 
ſame, with Henry's anſwer, 289, 290; from Henry 
to the emperors of Germany and Conſtantinople, with 
their anſwers, 308, 309; from the pope to Henry, 
313; from the ſame to the ſame, 3x7. 4.85 
Limerick; is ſtormed and taken by Raymond, v. 2 513 is 
beſieged by Donald O Bryan, who being defeated by 
Raymond is conſtrained to retire, 254 is delivered to 
Donald, under an oath of fealty to Henry; but is 
treacherouſly ſet on fire by him, vi. 31, 322 
Limoges, caſtle of, is held out againſt Henry by Henry 
the young king and Geoffry duke of Bretagne, vi. 
169 — 1823 ſutrenders to him, ibIddte. 62 
Lincoln, Hugh, a Carthuſian monk, is elected biſhop of, 
on the reſignation of Geoffry, Henry's natural forl, 
Louis le Feune, king of France, is ſuppoſed to have been 
the firſt promoter and advifer.of the rebellion and diſo- 
.  bedience of Henry's children, v. 137; a remarkable 
faying of his on Henry's ſpeedy return from Ireland 
into Normandy, ibid. an inſtance of his perfidy at 
Vernieul, 168, 1593 he has an interview with Henty, 
166; is conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, 208 3 


U 


165 


V 


he confers with Henry, and agrees to treat with him 


about a peace in the enſuing September, 212; his 


anſwer to Henry's ambaſſadors, as reported by William 


- of Newbury, 357, 358 ; a reaſon aſſigned for-its ſup- 


poſed contents, ibid. promiſes to take Henry's domi- 
nions in France under his protection, during his abſence 
in England, vi. 91; reſolves to have his ſon Philip 


crowned; but is prevented by the ſickneſs of that 


prince, 118; comes on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, 
1193 at his return, going to St. Denis, he has a ſtroke 
of the palſey, 120; his death and character, 127; is 
warned, by a pretended- viſion, to repair to Becket's 


Lucius III. pope, ſucceeds Alexander in the. pontificate, 
and takes off an interdiQ, laid by that pontiff, on the 


* 


_ writer of Saladin's life, 398. 


king of Scotland's dominions, vi. 152; ſends nuncios 


to Henry, to obtain aid from him againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects, 195, 196; ſends a mandatory. letter to the 
monks of Canterbury, to chuſe an archbiſhop within 
two months, 202, 203; refuſes to grant a diſpenſa- 
tion for the marriage of Matilda and the king of Scot- 


land, 206; conſecrates Cumin archbiſhop of Dublin, 


224; his death, 233. | 


Lucy, Richard de, chief juſticiary of England, takes 


Leiceſter, v. 164; marches to the relief of Carliſle, 
165; penetrates into Lothian, and ravages that coun- 
try, 166; concludes a truce with the Scotch, 170; 


_ inveſts Huntingdon, and on the garriſon retiring into 
the caſtle, he erects a fort in order to blockade it, 179, 
180; ſends over the archdeacon of Poitiers to Henry, 


to haſten his return into England, 18x; retires into a 
convent, vi. 121; his death and character, ibid. 


ufignan, Geoffry de, murders an intimate of duke Ri- 


chard, 322; flies to his brother the king of [Jeruſalem 
to Tripoly, ibid. a miſtake concerning him, by the 


wn—— Guy de, marries Sibylla, ſiſter to Baldwin IV. 


2333 ſucceeds to the throne of Jeruſalem, and renews 


king of - Jeruſalem, by whom he is intruſted with the 


adminiſtration of public affairs, vi. 2123 is diſmiſſed 


dy him for his inſolence and ingratitude, 2133 he re- 


covers his former power on the death of Baldwin, 


the 
4 
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the truee with Saladin for three years, ibid. is taken 
priſoner at the battle of Tiberias, 276; the city of 
Aſcalon is delivered up by his queen as a ranſom for 
him, 283; he is freed by Saladin, and takes up his 
reſidence at Tripoly, 311. l An 


Mac CarTHY, Dermod, prince of Deſmond, ſubmits and 
ſwears fealty to Henry v. 117; implores the aſſiſtance 
of Raymond, who reinſtates him in his dominions, 
r 14785 47 wells 1 ; 
Mas Culinan, Cormack, king of Munſter and, archbiſhop 
of Caſhel, is flain in battle, v. 324; his will, 334. 
Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, is . defeated by John de 
Curey, and obliged to fly from his capital, vi. 62, 63; 
he totally defeats Curcy's forces in a; narrow pals, 


_— 


9 * 2 3 0 4 neee dee 
Mac Muragh, Dermod, king of Leinſter, his tyranny 
and cruelty, -v.. 62; he carries off O Ruark's wife, 
643 is obliged to fly into England, 653, he repairs to 
Henry then in Normandy, intreats his aſſiſtance, and 
offers to do him homage for his crown, 65, 66; an 
inſtance of his barbarous thirſt of revenge, 76; he 
agrees to a convention with Roderick O Conor; but 
breaks it on the arrival of Maurice Fitzgerald, 79, 
80; contends with Roderick for the ſovereignty of the 
Whole iſland, 91; his death and character, 94; it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the act of cruelty aſeribed to 
bim, was done by him, or bis father, vi. 380. 0 
Magnus, the barefooted, king of Norway, invades Ire- 
land, and is ſlain, v. 42, 43 his inſolent meſſage to 
Murogh O Bryan, 32. L 
Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh, is the firſt Iriſh, prelate 
that applies for a pall to the ſee of Rome, v. 53; his 
death, 54; an account of miracles pretended to have 
| been wrought by him, 330— 332. 5 n 
Malecſalah, on the death of his father  Noureddin, is 
declared ſoldan of Egypt, vi. 563 is dethroned by Sa- 
, niodt np, 
Manſel, Kobert, a knight of Wales, aſſiſts Gilbert de 
acy in defeating the Mahometans, vi. 48. 
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| Margaret, Henry the young king's queen, is crowned 


with him at Wincheſter, v. 132; is ſuppoſed to have 
been confined in the tower of London, 362. | | 
Matilda, daughter to the duke of Saxony, is aſked in 
marriage by William the Lyon, king of Scotland, vi. 
193; demanded in like manner by the king of Hun- 


| __ but, after Henry's death, is married to the count 
er 


che, 251. 
Miracles, pretended ones, ſaid to have been wrought at 
Becket's tomb, v. 11, 12. 
Monteſuieu, notions of his concerning e fire ordeal, 
and trials by combat, cenſured, v. 364—366. 


Morville, Hugh de, one of Becker's murderers, proofs 


of his being alive until the beginning of the reign of 
king John, v. 354—356. 

Mowbray, lord Roger de, rebels, and applies to the king 
of Scotland for aſſiſtance, v. 196 ; ſubmits to Henry, 
and offers to deliver to him his 10 of Thirſke, 

1090; is pardoned, 200; he goes to the defence of the 
Holy Land, and remains there, vi. 250 3 is "taken pri- 

ſoner a at the battle of Tiberian, 277 


. f N. 
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Warp hiſtory, ſons account of the maſk remarkable 


phænomena in it, from the death of Edward the Con- | 


feſſor to that of Henry II, vi. 428—440. 


Neuchatel, beſieged and taken by the earls. of Flander? 
and Boulogne, Da 


Nicholas, cardinal, of Arragen, his geben forgery of 


an oath, pretended. by him to have heen taken by 
Henry and his ſon the young king, v. 353. 
Nel, Hugh Bigot, earl of, obtains a grant from Henry 
the young king, v. 147; receives the earl of Leiceſter 
into his caſtle of Framlingham, 169; joins him in his 


attempt upon Dunwich, where they meet with a re- 


_ pulſe, 170; takes Haganeth Caſtle, ibid. takes and 
pillages Norwich, 181; ſubmits to Henry, 1963 ob- 
tains his pardon on certain conditions, 197. 

Ps their eſtabliſhment and  conqueſs | in youy and 
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Northampton, the ſtatutes ' of: Clarendon confirmed in a | 
- parliament held there, v. 264; ſtatutes received and 
.. enacted in that parliament, which the itinerant juſtices 
were ſworn to obſerve, regulating judicial proceedings 
in caſes of civil property, as well as the adminiſtration 
and execution of criminal juſtice, 274—279 (ſee Ap- 
pendix, 406—410,)  _ _— 
— Simon de Senlis, earl of, blockades Hunting- 
.* dong „%% | 3 | 
Noureddin, ſultan of Aleppo, invades the territories of 
Antioch, and takes Harenc, vi. 44, 45 ; ſubdues the 
city of Damaſcus and its dependencies, ibid. is de- 
feated by. the king of Jeruſalem, 46; is ſurprized in 
his camp, and beaten by Gilbert de Lacy, 48; defeats 
the Chriſtians near Harenc, and overruns the whole 
principality of Antioch, 49 ; makes himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, 51, 52; gives orders to Saladin to depoſe the 
reigning caliph, 53, 54 his jealouſy of Saladin, and 
his death, 8 8. Ba 


O. 
O Bryan, Donald, king of North Munſter, makes war 
on Roderick O Conor, v. 88; ſubmits, and ſwears 
fealty to Henry, 110; is defeated by Raymond, 255; 
confers with him, and renews his oath of fealty to 
Henry, ibid. receives Limerick in charge from Ray- 
mond, to hold it as one of Henry's barons, vi. 31; 
ſets it on fire, 32 enters into a confederacy with Der- 
mod Mac Carthy and Roderick, to expel the Engliſh 
out of Ireland, 225 ; defeats prince John, 228. 8 
O Conor, Charles, Iriſh annals tranſlated by him, and 
ſent to the author of this work, an account of them, 
v. 337, 338. b | TY 
— Roderick, king of Conaught, declared monarch 
of all Ireland by an aſſembly of the ſtates, v. 453 
ſuppreſſes O Ruark's revolt, 63; is defeated in ſeveral 
engagements by Donald O Bryan, 81; he charges the 
king of Leinſter with breach of treaties, and threatens 
to. put his ſon, whom he retained as an hoſtage, to 
death, if he does not immediately reſtrain the incurſions 
of the foreigners, 90, 91; executes his threat, 16:4, 
& . > Than confers 


I N D E X. 
conſers with De Lacy and Fitzaldelm, who are im- 


powered by Henry to treat with him, and ſwears fealty 
to that prince, 111, 1123 ſends ambaſſadors to Henry, 


Who agree to a convention of a remarkable nature, 


256259; defeats his rebel ſon Murtach, takes bim 
Priſoner, and eauſes his eyes! to be put out, vi. 66 ; 
ſends his ſon to Henry, under the care of Laurence 
0 Toolz archbiſhop? of Dublin, as an hoſtage for the 
due performance of the terms of the late convention, 
1383 retires into a convent, on account of, the rebel- 
lion of his ſon Conor Manmoy, 2215 222; comes 
forth from his ſpiritual retreat, and recovers his throne, 
225; refighs the-reins of governments! and * re- 
tires into a cloiſter, 209. 
O Dempſy, chieftain of Ophally, defeats Strongbow, and 
takes the banner of Leinſter, v. 242 


O Mey, is ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the Iriſh 


clergy to murder Hugh de Lacy, vi. 380. 


O Ruark, invades the king of Leinfter's dominions, and 


. compels him to fly i into England, v. 65; is appointed 
by Roderick temporary adminiſtrator of Eaft Meath, 
90; he repulſes Dermod, who attempts to ſtorm bis 
© camp, 933 ſubmits to Henry, 1113 attempts the life 
of Hugh de Lacy; but is killed by Gryffyth, a nephew 
of Maurice Fitzgerald, 240; his head is ſet up on the 
great gate of the caſtle of Dublin, and afterwards ſent 
to Henry, 241; is * ſtiled king of Meath by 
the Engliſh hiſtorians, 330, 340. 
Olen, their firſt eſtabliſhment in Ireland, v. 3 53 they 
ſwear fealty, and agree to pay tribute, to the Iriſh 
monarehs; 39 ; their biſhops were the firſt in Ireland, 
- who owned themſelves dependent in ſpiritual matters 
on the fee of Rome, 523 they ſeem in general well 
affected to the Engliſh government, 122; an inftance 
of great cruelty committed by thoſe e Water- 
a ford, wry 2496 ©) 


£ 2 


Parato, aan legate 2 latere, arrives in Seda, with 
four palls, v. 54; he fixes the badge of lubjection on 
the Iriſn ä eee ibid. 

Par- 


P. 
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Parliament, Iriſh, a remarkable declarative ſtatute paſſed 1 
by it in Queen Elizabeth's time, v. 332, 333. - 
Pembroke, Richard de. Clare, ſurnamed Strongbow, earl 

of, agrees to affift Dermod in the recovery of his do- 

minions, v. 67; applies to Henry for liberty to engage 

in that undertaking, 82; ſets fail from Milford Haven, 
and arrives in Ireland againſt 'Henry's expreſs orders, 

85; takes Waterford by ſtorm, and is married to Eva, 
Dermod's eldeſt daughter, 86, 87; he and Dermod 
march to Dublin, and take it by ſtorm, 89; he diſ- 
patches Raymond to Henry, and mitigates that mo- 
narch's diſpleaſure by making him a tender of all his 
acquiſitions in Ireland, 93; on the death of his father=- 

in-law Dermod, he ſucceeds to the kingdom of Lein- 

ſter, 94; defeats the Iriſh under the command of Ro- 

. derick, with a very inferior force, 99, 100; defeats 

O Ryan chieftain of Irdone, 1013 waits upon Henry 

in England, 103; holds the kingdom of Leinſter from 
him, as a fief of the Engliſh crown, ibid. is defeated 
by O Dempſy, on retiring out of that prince's terri- 
tories, 242; is intruſted by Henry with the cuſtody of 
the caſtle of Giſors, ibid. appointed deputy of Ireland, 

243 Stanihurſt's account of his putting his ſon to 
death rejected, 341, 342; his death, vi. 30. 

Peter of Blois his letter to the pope no proof of Henry's 
dependence on the ſee of Rome, v. 358-360, | 

Pietrariæ, engines uſed in ſieges, reſembling the catapultæ 

of the ancients, vi, 389 ; accounts of their prodigious 
—_— — J.CC.C. be 

Philip, king of France, is crowned at Rheims in the 
life-time of his father, vi. 120; marries a daughter of 

the earl of Hainault, 125; renews with Henry the ſub- 
ſidiary compact entered into with his father, x26; ſuc- 

ceeds him in the throne, 127 ; defires the mediation 

of Henry in a diſpute with the earl of Flanders, 141 ; 52 
compromiſes a diſpute with Henry, concerning the I 

dower of his ſiſter, the young queen of England, and 

the poſſeſſion of Giſors and the Norman Vexin, 187. 

188 compels the earl of Flanders to ſubmit to very 
diſadvantageous terms, 198, 199; preſſes Henry to per- 

mit the marriage between the princeſs Adelais his ſiſter 
and duke Richard, and extorts from him a promiſe, 


Hh 4 | upon 


ES. _. 
upon oath, for its performance, 236; his grief on ; 
the death of Geoffry duke of Bretagne, 249 ; he de- 
mands the cuſtody of the heireſs of that duchy from 

Henry, 255; grants him a truce, 256; at the expi⸗ 
ration of which, he renews. his former demands, and 
peremptorily inſiſts on their being complied. with, 261 ; 
confers with Henry on the diſputes ſubſiſting between 
them, and takes the croſs, 291; complains to Henry 
of Richard's making war on the earl. of Toulouſe, 
324; makes war on Henry in Berry, 325; refuſes 
to make any conceſſions to Henry, and declares his 
Intentions of annexing to his royal demeſnes the whole 
province of Berry and the Norman Vexin, 327; con- 
fers with him near Giſors; but a quarrel arifing be- 
. tween their attendants, he obliges Henry to take refuge 
in the caſtle; 329; his remarkable reply to the pope's 
: legate, on the fatter's threatening to lay his dominions 
under an interdi&t, 336; he takes Mans and Tours, 
339—342 ; concludes a peace with Henry, 343. 
Pittures, on 


| e made by the Chriſtians, repreſenting Chriſt 

ſcourging by an Arab, vi. 388, 389; another painted 

by the order of Conrade of Montferrat, in which a 

Mahometan horſeman is drawn, with the feet of his 

| © horſe trampling and ſtaling on the holy ſepulchre, ibid. 

Poer, Robert de, is appointed þy Henry, governor of 

WW atecforog vie go oo . 

Port, Adam de, being arraigned for high treaſon, flies the 
realm, and is outlawed, v. 137; is fined and pardoned, 
Piste, Maurice de, his noble behaviour and gra- 
titude to Donald chieftain of Oſſory, v.'342—346. 
Public fame, how far it was a legal foundation for a cri- 


minal proſecution, v. 369. 


£4 . » 
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Quivey, Robert de, ſon- in- aw to Strongbow, is lain, 
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BRavmony, Fitzgerald, nephew to Maurice, arrives 
in Ireland, and is attacked by the Oſtmen of Water 
ford and the natives; but gains a ſignal victory over 
them, v. 82—85 is called by the voice of the ſol- 
diery to the ſupreme command of the army in Ireland, 
245; he defeats Dermod Mac Carthy near Liſmore, 
246 ; demands Baſilea, Strongbow's ſiſter, in marriage; 
but, on being refuſed, retires into England in diſguſt, 
ibid. is intreated by that earl to return, who promiſes 
to grant his requeſt, 248; he arrives near Waterford, 
and relieyes Strongbow, who is cloſely beſieged in that 
city, ibid. his nuptials are ſolemnized, 249; he de- 
feats Donald king of Limerick, and takes that city by 
ſtorm, 250, 251; is ordered by Henry to attend him 

in Normandy, in order to juſtify himſelf, 253; he 
reinſtates Dermod Mac Carthy in his kingdom of 
Cork, 255; relieves Fitzſtephen beſieged in that city, 
VI. 220. | | 

de Poitiers, prince of Antioch, uncle to Elea- 
nor, Henry's queen, is killed, vi. 44 3 

Necords, relating to the family of Gerald Mae Gillemory 
in Birmingham Tower, Dublia, v. 347— 349; to 
itinerant juſtices, taken from Madox's 
Exchequer, 397406. 1 

Regan, Maurice, interpreter to Dermod king of Leinſter, 
reaſons for not believing him to have been the author 
of the hiſtorical poem, and for rejecting the matter it 
contains in moſt particulars, v. 334—330. | 

Rhees ap Gryffyth, prince of South Wales, ravages the 
territories of Owen Cevilioc, one of Henry's vaſlals ; 
but, on the latter's going into that neighbourhood, he 
ſubmits to him, v. 105, 106; is appointed by Henry 
his chief juſtice in South Wales, 124; he lays ſiege 
to Tutbury Caſtle, held by the rebels, 180; exerciſes 
the power lately intruſted to him by Henry with equal 
prudence and fidelity, 233; prevails upon Jorwerth 
to ſubmit to Henry, and obtains from him his pardon, 
jbid, makes a great feaſt at his caſtle of Cardigan, vi. 
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iſtory of the 


| Richard, duke of Aquitaine, ſecond ſon t 
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74, 75; he and moſt of the Welſh princes are enter- 
tained by Henry at Oxford, ibid. rebells, but, on Hen- 
ry's preparing to march againſt him, he ſubmits, 2co, 
291; agrees with Ranulph de Glanville to aſſiſt Henry 
with forces, in the French wars, 287. | * 


duke of ©, ſecond fon to Henry, enters 
into a conſpiracy with his mother and brothers, to de- 
throne: his father, v. 146; returns to his obedience, 
212 ; raiſes powerful levies, by his father's aſſiſtance, to 


Seen the rebels of Guienne, yi. d deſets an army 
of Brabanters, and compels the rebels to ſubmit, 3, 43 


_ "ſends the priſoners to his father, ibid. refuſes to do 


homage to Henry the young king for Aquitaine, 163; 
obſervations thereupon, 163—166 ; does homage to 
his father for that duchy, after the death of Henry the 
young king, 186; refuſes to deliver up Aquitaine to his 
8 604 Jobn, 187; returns into Poitou, 209, 210] re- 
ceives a mandate from Henry, to deliver up the duchy 
of Aquitaine to his mother, which he obeys, 230; 


co 


makes war on the earl of Toulouſe, 237 ; refuſes todo 


"homage to Philip king of France for the duchy of 
Aquitaine, 264; enters into the greateſt intimacy with 


that prince, and accompanies him to Paris, 267; ſeizes 


his father's treaſures in Touraine, 208; takes the croſs, 
2813 chaſtiſes his rebellious ſubjects, 3223 makes 
war on the earl of Toulouſe, 324 ; refuſes to deliver 


up his conqueſts in that country, 330; prefles his fa- 


ther for his permiſſion to wed the princeſs Adelais, 330, 
331; is abetted by Philip in inſiſting that an oath of 
tealty ſhall be taken to him, as heir apparent, by all his 
father's liege ſubjects in England, and in his tranſmarine 
dominions, ibid. he does homage to Philip for Norman- 
dy, Aquitaine, and Anjou, 333; aſſiſts him in making 
war on his father, 334; attacks the earldom of Maine, 
and affiſts Philip in taking Mans and Tours, 338— 
341; concludes a peace with his father, in conjunction 
with Philip, 342, 343; revives the practice of tour- 
aments in England, 367; inſtances of his extraor- 
linary proweſs, 384, 385; the opinion conceived of 
i by bian writer of Saladin's life, 386. 
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Roger, 


LN ;D:;3E5 X. | 
Digs ſon of Robert Guiſcard, ſucceeds him in his do- 


minions, vi. 15; joins with his uncle Roger, count of 


Sicily, in obtaining ſovereignty over Capua, 163 his 
death, 17. 


——— count. of Sicily, receives the inveſtiture of that 


_ earldom. from his brother Robert Guiſcard, vi. 133 
his death, 17. 

—— the ſecond count of Sicily, on the We of his 

- couſin William de Hauteville, takes poſſeſſion of all that 

prince's dominions, vi. 17; after a conteſt with Pope 

Honorius, he enjoys them undiſturbed, 18; receives 
from pope Anaclet a grant of Capua and Naples, as 

well as of the realm of Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, 

18, 19 is attacked by pope Innocent, whom he 

takes priſoner, ibid. and is confirmed by him in his 
former poſſeſſions and title, 20; he extends his com- 

merce and increaſes his maritime power, and takes 
Malta, 22; his death, ibid. 

Roland, on the death of Gilbert chieftain of Galloway, 
ſubdues that country; but, on Henry's marching againſt 
him, ſubmits, and takes an oath of fealty to him, vi. 
242—2 

Rouen, beſieged by the king of France and the earl of 
Flanders, v. ä z is relieved by Henry, 207, 
208. 


— 


8. 


ST. AL BAN, Robert de, makes an attempt to furprize 
Jeruſalem, but is repulſed, vi. 232, 233. 


ge. Petrec, his body ſtolen by a monk, and carried into 


Bretagne, vi. 397. 
Saladin, is made ſeldan of Egypt, vi. 52; ordered by 
Noureddin to depoſe the reigning caliph, 53; his policy 
in the diſtribution of the late caliph's treaſures, 54; 
he diſpoſſeſſes Malecſalah of all his territories, 56, 573 3 
makes himſelf maſter of Aleppo and its whole princi- 
pality, 2143 attacks the knights templars, and defeats 
them, 272, 273; ſtorms the city of Tiberias, ibid. 
defeats the Chriſtians near that city, 274—276 z 
g takes the caſtle of Tiberias and city of 122 


2793 
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2793 takes Jeruſalem, 284; his humanity to the Gel 
and wounded priſoners, 285 ; be lays ſiege to Tyre, 
© which is valiantly defended- by Conrade, who obliges 

him to raiſe it with diſgrace, 287, 288; he wins from 

the Chriſtians the cities of Gabala and Laodicea and the 

greater part of the principality of Antioch, 309, 

3103 his humanity and liberality, 388. 

Scotland, freeholders, fewer in that kingdom in propor- 
tion to the number of its inhabitants Apen in n, 
and why, v. 363. 

Saum; a remarkable one, paſſed 3 in the reign of Richard 
III. concerning Ireland, vi. 717. 

Synod, a national one ene at Caſhell, by a royal 
mandate from Henry, wherein ſeveral canons were 

ratified by him, v. 113, 114; at Waterford, in which 

pope Adrian's bull, conveying Ireland to Henry, is 
publicly read and aſſented to, 251, 252; at Weſtmin- 

ſter, by Henry's permiſſion, enacting ſeveral canons 
collected from foreign councils and from papal decrees, 

vi. 108—110; at Dublin, wherein Cumin archbiſhop 

of that city preſides, in order to inquire into and re- 
gulate the manner and diſcipline o the Iriſh church, 


"3195 320. 


T. 


TANISTRY, ſome account of it, v. 26, 


Tripaly, Raymond, earl of, is taken priſoner by Nast. | 


din, vi. 493 appointed guardian to Baldwin IV. king 
of Jeruſalem, 553 is a ſecond time conſtituted regent 
of that kingdom, 214; his ſhameful flight from the 


battle of Tiberias, 275; his death, 289; is excul- 


pated of the charges brought againſt him by his ene- 
0 mies, 386, 387. 
Tryals, by ordeal, v. 277—281 ; bp duel, or en; 
by a jury, Wen in the court of chivalry, 87 


Tan. archbilhop ot, arrives in England, on an embaſly to 
Henry, pon mi N O Conor,” v. 2 238. 
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Bre, William, archbiſhop of, commended as an hifts- 

rian, vi. 291; he preaches the cruſade in Germany, 
304. 

Tyrone, Con. O Neal, earl of, 9 5 his poſterity if they 

+.{ ſhould ever . & edifice of ſtone or, bes vi. 360. | 
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Vanan Wm. pope, grants a bull to 1 impowering 
him to cauſe an) one of his ſons he ſhould chuſe to 


de crowned king of Ireland, vi. 253; threatens to 


excommunicate the kings of France and England if 
they do not deſiſt from making war on each other, 
. 266, 267; his death, 281. | 
Vendome, taken by Henry, and reſtored to its earl, whom 
the rebels had diſpoſſeſſed of it, v, 178. 
Verneuil, beſieged and treacherouſly ſet an fire by. Louk 
king of France, v. 155—159- 
Vivian, cardinal, legate from the pope to Scotland and 
Ireland, endeavours to mediate. a peace between Mag 
5 Danlevy and Curcy ; but, finding the latter averſe to; it, 
exhorts the Iriſh to defend themſelves, vi. 623 holds a 
ſynod at Dublin, to whom he declares the pope's con- 
firmation of Henry's richt to the Jarmoighty of * 
* kingdom, 63. Ar nah | 


| 
: * 
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Wels, a land: ſouth weſt of a ſuppoſed to have 
been part of the American continent, faid to have 
been diſcovered b Madoc, one of their princes, in the 

reign of Henry II. vi. 399; grounds of chat opinion 

examined, 400—402. 

Mexford, ſurrenders to Fitzſtephen, v. 74. 753 is fired, 

and deſerted by its inhabitants, 102... 

William (ſurnamed the Bad) king. of Sicily, i is ex commu- 

nicated by pope Adrian IV. vi. 23; he loſes the oreateſt 

bo of his Italian dominions, ibid. the evil eff Cts of 


is government, 25, 20; he kills his infant ſon, ibid. 


his death, ibid. 


3 b Williang 
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William ( ſurnamed the Good), aſks Jane, Henry's age | 
daughter, in marriage, vi. 27; obtains his-conſent; but 


they are not marxied till the next years 29 3 J his bequeſts 

to Henry, 394, 395. 

de Hauteville, ſucceeds . father Roger in the 
4 of Apulia and Calabria, vi. 17. 

— (ſurnamed the Lyon), king of Scotland, makes 


an irruption into Cumberland, lays ſiege to Carliſle, | 


and commits the moft n depredations i in the 
northern parts of Vorkſhire, v. 164, 165 moſt 
cruelly ravages Northumberland, blockades Carliſle, 
and takes the caſtles of Harbotle; Warkworth, and 
Lidel, 175, 176; fits down before Alnwick, and again 
ravages Northumberland, 178; is ſutprized and taken 
| 1 194; ordered into cloſe confinement by 
Henry, 198 ; ſigns a convention, by which he pro- 


miſes to pay him liege homage for his kingdom, 220— - 


2233 attend Henry at Vork, accompanied by the 


ſtates of his realm, where he fpontaneouſly renews 


and ſolemnly ratifies its contents, 234, 235; delivers 
J up Gilbert the rebellious chieftain of Galloway to 
Henry, vi. >, 37; baniſhes John Scott, 151; is 
married to arde, 'Henry's kinſwoman, on whom 
be ſettles the * ale of Edinburgh as a dower, 2 503 ; 
be demands from Henry the caſtles of Roxburgh and 
Berwick, 300; his ſubjects deny their dependance on 
the Engliſh church, 301; his diſputes with the ſee of 
Rome concerning the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews, 
_.316—318. 
; (farnamed the Conqueror), king of England, 
las of his, v. 410—412 3 414—425:. 


| Wincheſter, biſhop of, lays before Henry a faithful re- 


" 1 of the fate of. his affairs in England, v. 


vice, Philip de, is appointed. by ay deputy of 


N vi. 222; marches into Ulſter, levies con- 
tributions there, and returns to Dublin, leaving 
that province under "INF; 8 Suard and rule, 222 — 
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YorK, archbiſhop of, is cruelly treated, at a ſynod held 
at Weſtminſter, by the monks of Canterbury and 
the domeſtics. of the archbiſhop of that ſee, v. 267 ; 
1— vi. 1543 his opinion of a monaſtic life, 155, 
4 5 . 8 
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. There being in the Four Firſt Volumes of this 
Ottavo Edition, a great Number of falſe Prints, 
I ſhall here mark them out, with the proper 
Corrections. a | | | 


Falſe Prints m Volume I. 


Page. Line. 
14. 5. inſtead of agrecable read apreeably. 
21. 4. before Janguage leave out a. 
26. 4. from the bottom, inſtead of they read he. 
26. 12. inſtead of council read counſel. 
51. 8. inſtead of exceeding read exceedinglys 
64. 7. from the bottom, inſtead of fality read feally. 
148. 12. inſtead of had granted read had formerly granted. 
149. 9. inſtead of could ever obtain read can ever obtain. 
159. 4. after and leave out of, 
162. 2. after alarm leave out they. 
183. 16. from the bottom, inſtead of Zing of France read king 
binſolf 
226. 8. inſtead of mediatres read mediatriæ. 
230. 1. inſtead of after read afterwards. | | 
333. 12. from the bottom, inſtead of William Ipres read 
| William of Ipres. b 


In the Notes at the End of volume EL 


355. 13. inſtead of as to a place read as a place. 

356. 15. inſtead of heriditariam read hereditariam. 

360. F. inſtead of celebratatem read celebritatem. 

361. 6. inſtead of perfectionis read profedionis. 

9. inſtead of flium read fliam. | 

363, laſt line, inſtead of azjuravi read adjuvari. 

369. 19. inſtead of facertt read fecerit. 

392. 3. inſtead of canon read canons. 
401. 9. from the bottom, inſtead of calls read cater. 

409. 13. inſtead of 4id per/onally read did not perſonally. 
412. laaſt line, inſtead of condidit read contendit. 

413. 7. from the bottom, inſtead of #delitur read fideliter, 
415. 6. from the bottom, inſtead of /a/umpti read afſumptie 
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Page. Line. | 
418. 17. from the bottom, inſtead of in the hands read into the 
Hands. 

426. 15. inſtead of hac read has. 
430. 3. inltead of nagno valde read walde magno. 

7. from the bottom, inſtead of homages read homage. 
447. 15. from the bottom, leave out @ before miſery, 
449. Inſtead of nofes to read notes on. 


451. 17. inſtead of had any time read had at any timo. 
455. 4. after but inſert had been. 


Appendix, Volume l. 


463. 11. from the bottom, inſtead of XX. read AT. 
467. 11. inſtead of ob/ervandum read ob/ervandam. 
| 4 8. 8. inſtead of his read hiis. | 
* 469. 3. inſtead of biberas read liberas. 
E 470. 5. inſtead of reges read regis. 
474. 7. put an apeffraphe between the r and 5 in maſtery, te 
make it the genitive caſe. | 
476. 415. inſtead of retatus read rectatus. 
7. inſtead of retatus read rectatus. 
482. 18. inſtead of eju/dam read eju/dem. 
| 484. 11. inſtead of Rex regnum read Rex regum. 
1 486. 11. inſtead of Albate read Abbate. 
3 x 487. . inſtead of and read unde. 


Error in the Reference, Volume I. 
420. 12, from the bottom, in the reference to the text from 
* += © the notes, inſtead of 89 read go, e 


Falſe Stopping in the firſt Volume, which hurts the Senſe. 


148. 13. from che bottom, after penſons leave out the comma. 


167. 3. from the bottom, leave out the comma after but, and 
inſert one after he, | | 


18 3. 16. from the bottom, after earl of Blois put a colon. 
358. 14. after cccurrezces leave out the comma. 
391. 17. after adwantage leave out the comma. | 0 5 
15. from the bottom, after that put a comma. 285 
406. 2. after l ver puta comma. 
415. 14. after crown put a comma. 
| 13. from the bottom, after wo/ens put a comma. 
| 9. from the bottom, after con/ideratione put a comma. | 
: 416, 14. from the bottom, leave out the comma after caepiſ 
1 cis, and put one aſter ſuis, 


* 2 ; 
* 5 N 3 2 * 


IN VOLUME I. 


Page. Line. 
419. 3. from the bottom, after auitch put a comma, 
420. 3. from the bottom, after prince put a comma. 
459. 3. after but put a comma. 
g. after general inſtead of the /emicolon put a commas 
15. after that put a comma. 
10. from the bottom, after hat pat a commas. 
460. 1. after Stephen put a comma. 
405, 7. after defenfionem leave out the comma. 
7. from the bottom, after ſuas put a comma. 
469. 7. after Gua, noſtris put a comma. 
8. after vallatis put a comma; and, in the ſame Hae, 
put another after caſtris noſtris. 
477. 5. from the bottom, after Edward; put a comma. 


Some of theſe falſe Prints are alſo in the former Editions in 
Quarto ;. but I likewiſe find in ſome places Inaccuracies of 
my own, which had eſcaped my attention when I publiſhed 
thoſe Editions, and which, upon a reviſal, I now deſire to 
correct by the following Alterations. 


GI, 
53. 


184. 
160. 
168. 
175. 

264. 
394 


398. 


420. 


434. 
448. 


480. 


2. inſtead of being read having been. 
13. inſtead of with the defires of the counteſs bad with 


14. 


6. 
11. 
2. 


the counteſs. 

from the bottom, leave out vera). 

from the bottom, after delivered leave out up. 

after him leave out at home. 

after and inſert too her again to. 

leave out the ſub/flence of. 

inſtead of avert to the court of Offa read went to 
Ofa. 

ik de bottom, inſtead of Hir read Robert? Is 

after other gentlemen leave out with him. 

leave out à clock. 

inſtead of was read it; and, in the ſucceeding line, 


inſtead of. that he who was born of an Engliſh prin- 


ceſs read that a prince, born of an Engliſh princefss 


14. inſtead of fatute read charter. 


12. 


6. 


from the bottom, inſtead of I hall ſay more of it in 


my third volume read Of theſe juriſdictions 7 h all jay 


more in another part of this werk, 


from the bottom, inſtead of /azute read 1 
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2. 


13. inſtead of extends read extend. 


1 44 J 


Palſe Prints in Volume II. 


Line. | | 
8. from the bottom, after that change which, part of 
a paragraph is left out, and makes the whole 
nonſenſe. It ought to run thus, wor did he merely 
employ fair appearances, or ſmooth words, to reconcile 
_ the inclinations of the people to that change which 
his fword had effefied; but, in thoſe parts of the 
country which had eſpouſed his fifler's cauſe, he tried, 
&c. 1 | 
15. inſtead of adjoining read joining. l 
12, after /egate inſert and. * | 
4. from the bottom, inſtead of the port read ihe Norman 


** port. 5 
7. after or leave out of: 


4. after put leave out him. 


10. from the bottom, inſtead of autum read autumn. 
13. from the bottom, inſtead of governor's read gower- 
Nori. 8 pr OLD * 
2. after of leave out a. 
8. from the bottom, after but inſert he. 
16. inſtead of his read this. 
12. inſtead of utmoſt read maſt. | | 
4. from the bottom, inſtead of having ſometime Paid 
read having ſtaid ſome time. : * 
7. after in leave out his. 
16. inſtead of produced read producer. 
17. inſtead of difirud read diftruft. 
13. inſtead of dangerous read generous. 
12. after his leave out own. 
15. inſtead of agrecable read agreeably. _ 


3- inſtead of has been before told read has hefore Fila 


N told. ä 
12. from the bottom, inſtead of di/appointed read diſap- 
pointment. ; ; 


2. from the bottom, inſtead of is circumſtance read 
His circumſtances. b | 
8. inſtead of ſeemed read ſceming. 
12. inſtead of heir read his. 


303. 


INVOLUME IL 


Page. Line. 
312. 10. inſtead of a prince of narrow read à prince of a nar- 
row, 
12. from the bottom, inſtead of own read whole. 
318. 13. after pardoned inſert for. 
321. 2. from the bottom, inſtead of auvould be bis read 
would have been /o by his. 
323» laſt line, inſtead of his read this. 
328. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of / of read the earl of. 
329. 5. from the bottom, inſtead of — read Demetæ. 
331. 12. after again read extended. 
342. 15. inſtead of armor read armour. 
7. from the bottom, inſtead of we recompelled read 
ewere compelled. 
347. 12. after gentleman inſert whom. 
14. Inſtead of his read the. 
352. 3. from the bottom, inſtead of provinces read princes. 
365. F. after by inſert the. 
367. 2. from the bottom, inſtead of fometime read /ome time. 
384. 4. from the bottom, inſtead of deliberating read deli- 
| | berated. 
429. 5. inſtead of exigence read exigencies. 
433. 4. from the bottom, inſtead of near read nearly ; and, 
in the next line, leave out the ſecond of. 
Notes at the End of Volume II. 
478. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of rebe/lionem read rebel. 
lionum; and, in the following line, a of 
ſuſpicionem read ſuſpicionum. 
479. 9. inſtead of primas read primus. 
483. laſt line, inſtead of hereditare read baredetari. 
485. 3. inſtead of of earldom read of the earldom. 
489. 16. from the bottom, inſtead of notes to read notes on. 
490. 10. from the bottom, leave out the ſecond ſeme. 
492. 13. inſtead of Britons read Bretons. 
| 8. from the bottom, inſtead of zwo grand alliance; read 
| the two grand alliances. 
498. 19. after may leave out of: 
499. 17, 18. inſtead of paid to king read paid to the king. 
500. 3. from the bottom, leave out the ſecond that. 
501. 17. from the bottom, inſtead of commony read commonly. 
13. from the bottom, after Agb“, fee inſert and. 
10. from the bottom, inſtead of e/cauge read Yenage. 
12. inſtead of Pictavium read Pictaviam. 


Appendix 


Page. 


511. 
512. 
5 5 1 [YL 
510. 


478. 


479. 


486. 


r 4 


Line. 


Appendix, Volume II. 


6. inſtead of artiſſcii read artifici. - 
4. inſtead of exorſum read exo/ums. 

2. inſtead of i/þ/um read ipſum. 

19. inſtead of Ebi. read Ebr. 


Errors in the References. 


firſt line, inſtead of 31 1. read 310. 
14. inſtead of 314. read 312. 


3. inſtead of 333, read 332. 
7. from the bottom, inſtead of ib⁴. read 333. 


4. of the notes, in the reference to the text, inſtead of 
| 293. read 294. | 


In the marginal reference in No III. of the Appen- 
dix, for p. 202. read p. 425, 426. 


Falſe Stopping in the Second Volume, which hurts the Senſe. 
18. 4. after action put a comma. ; 


24. 
27» 
38. 


135 . 


144. 
187. 
204. 


209. 


2232 


345. 


458. 


501. 


51. 
52. 


11. from the bottom, a 


fter before put-a full ſlope 


laſt line, after connivance put a comma. 
10. from the bottom, after perſon put a full flop, and 
begin the next period with a great 4. 
12. after churches put a comma. | 
15. after garriſon put a comma. 
9. from the bottom, after formed put a comma. 


2. from the bottom, after ab 
18. after manner put a commas. 


5. after opinion leave out the comma. 


mark the beginnin 


great H. 


Nence put a comma. 


13. from the bottom, after homage put a ful] Hop, and 
g of the next period with a 


9 after cæpit put a full flop. 


6. from the bottom, after 40s. put a /emicolon, and be- 
gin that with a ſmall z. 


Further Corrections by the Author in Volume II. 


13. inſtead of the earl of Anjou read Geoffry, 
15. from the bottom, leave out natural. 


3- from the bottom, leave out confidently, and 


of it read the ftream. . 
5. after remembered leave out that there had been. 


5 


inſtead 


$3 


- | IN VOLUME I. 487 
Page. Line. ; 
53. F. part of the paragraph beginning at this line ſhould 
e run thus, Aopped all acceſs to it from the neighbouring 
country. 


77. 4. from the bottom, inſtead of avhile the earl read ; 
awhile Be. 
78. 16. from the bottom, inſtead of he read Zenghi. | } 
95- 16. inſtead of defer read confer; and, in the next line, = 
inſtead of to read on. ; ; 
186. in the laſt line and the firſt of next page, inſtead 1 


of and as for Matilda, fbe gave up, read and Ma- 
tilada gave up. 85 | 
187. 6. after than leave out ſhe could and the comma. 
8. from the bottom, inſtead of to the duties read to all 
the regal duties, and leave out of the high rank he 
| vas born 10. | | 
191. 5. from the bottom, inſtead of heread zhat miniſter. - 
213. 2. inſtead of have been read be. 
4. inſtead of have prevented read prevent. 
335. 9. inftead of /everal read reſpectide. 
369. 12. inſtead of his reign read that bing. 8 
429. 4. from the bottom, after avhzch leave out was z and, 
8 in the following line, after continued leave ou 
for. | 
485. 3. from the bottom, inſtead of hat ditch read the ditch, 
; and inſtead of it read the law, 


* 


* 3 
— — * 
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128. 


Fialſe Prints in Volume III. 


Page. Line. g 
t. . from the bottom, before imperial inſert the. 
6. 1. en the bottom, inſtead of none read one. 
14. 8. from the bottom, inſtead of She read his. 
26. 11. from the bottom, inſtead of Aſeaſe read deceaſe. 
36. 2. inſtead of into read in. 
42. 13. inſtead of zh read they; and, in the ſucceeding 
| line, inſtead of talen read taking. 
44+ 15. inſtead of convert read convent. 
49. 17. inſtead of coctinued read continued. ä 
50. 8. from the bottom, after other leave out it. 
64. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of compliment read comple 
ment. 
70. 7. from the bottom, after has inſ-rt cited. | 
71. 9. from the bottom, before Exchequer inſert che. 
74. 3. aſter and inſert his, 
28. 4. from the bottom, before Saxon inſert our. 
80. 5, 6. from the botem, inſtead of given, him read given 
| Jo him. 2 
34. 13. inſtead of ien . infeudation. 
go. to. inſtead of 4y read zo. 
102. 12. inſtead of admit read permit. 
104. 7. inttead of the read his. 
10G. 17. after demands leave out of: 
13. from the bottom, inſtead of contradiched read con- 
nx * trated. 
109- 9. from the bottom, inſtead of all rhe fe efs read all 
% ferfi. 
110. 14. WE of ſucceeded read ſucceeding. 
112. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of aui I read I will. 
113. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of Lzzleton read Lyttelton. 
118. 10. from the bottom, leave out the ſecond it. 
3. from the bottom, inſtead of or read of: 
122. 15, 16. inftead of preſerve tenure read preſerve the lo- 
Ng. 
5. from the bottom, inſtead of ſoccage read ſecage. 
2+ from the bottom, inſtead of whom read which. 
123. 17. after but inſert the. 


2, from the bottom, inſtead of opinion of read * 


in. 


129. 


e ad Sat 


Page. Line. 


* 


IN VOLUME III. 


129. 16. inſtead of contraſis read contracts. | 
. om the bottom, inſtead of in the other read in 
| other. . 
132. 7. from the bottom, inſtead of in * of ow: read 
| in eaſe of the poorer. 
133. 3. Inſtead of Gloucefler read Gloceſter. 
13. from the n inſtead of Montagne read More 
tagne. 
8 Zona of or to a certain read or a certain. 
138. 11. inſtead of be croaun read crown lands. 
130. 14. inſtead of as much read are much. 
141. 14. inſtead of forcing read foreign. 
142. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of had land honour read 
- had a land hanour. 
144. 16. after held inſert them. 
150. 7. from the bottom, write forfeiture with a ſmall : 

152. 8. inſtead of latter read former; and, in the ſucceeding 
| line, inſtead of former read latter. | 
153, 6, 7. from the bottom, inſtead of ſon Nige/ read ſon of 

Nigel. 
11 1 aver bottom, inſtead of faceage read ſecage. 
159. 3. after good inſert and. 
160. g. inſtead of maintainance read maintenance. 
164. 16. from the bottom, inſtead of eguitas read equites. 
197. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of villains read villeins. 
168. 6. inſtead of po//ibly read poſitively. | 
| 13. from the bottom, Guillaume le Breton ſhould not be 
printed in 7talics. 

i171, 7. inſtead of body read Bodies. 
172. 8. from the bottom, after and leave out in. 
174. 16. inſtead of lago was read was law. 
179. 2. from the bottom, inſtead of Auguſta read Auguſtus. 
184. 1. after army inſert and. 
185. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of hid read did. 
186, 6. from the bottom, inſtead of as theſe read as 7 theſes : 
187. 17. inſtead of lav read Jaws. — 
189. 9g. from the bottom, read willenagio. : 
191. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of proſcription read pre- y 

7 cription. 

38. from the bottom, inſtead of Braſhon read Bram. 
194. 16. inſtead of freemen read freeman. 
196. 1. inſtead of our read the. 

| 3. inſtead of 4! ſhoners read 4 1 5 
202. 15. inſtead of counties read countries. 7 
8. from the bottom, inſtead of inricbed read enriched. 

203. 14. inſtead of at read on. 
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17. inſtead of eliorum read alicrum. 
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Page. Line. | | 
205. 1. inſtead of ye read bur. 35 | 
134. from 8 bottom, inſtead of /avexty-tavo read tauenty- 
eight. 
210. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of prefaces on read prefaces 
to. 
211. 4. inſtead of lagu read Iaaus. 
212. 1: inſtead of this read his. 
85 5, 6. after additions inſert which. 
1656. before ll leave ont and. . | 
214. 14. * the bottom, inſtead of had been read bad not 
een. | | | 
215. 15, 16. from the bottom, inſtead of the advice of his 
; Jubjecss read the advice of ſuch of his ſubjects. 
216. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of as by read or by. 
217. 9. inſtead of of original read of the original, 
219. 16. after called leave out in. 
15. from the bottom, inſtead of tribute read tribunc. 
220. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of being read been. 
222. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of traces read trace. 
224. 10, inſtead of of lover read of à loaver. 
234. 6. from the bottom, inſtead of then any army read has 
| 2 army. | 2285 5 9 
235. 1. inſtead of in community read in the community. 
236. 16. inſtead of minorites read minorities. 7 
246. 12. inſtead of were read wwas. | 
250. 6. from the bottom, inſtead of ro/z read aroſe. 
; 2} 1. 13. from the bottom, inſtead of awo read ⁊voad. 
255. 2. inſtead of avere read was. 5 
259. 11, 12. inſtead of commonality read commonalty. | 
267. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of ab/olue read ab/elute, 
276. 15. from the bottom, inſtead of hefe read hoſe. 
277. 6. inſtead of to the ſynods read to ſynods. 
278. B, 9. inſtead of ix read into. | | 
11. from the bottom, inſtead of taliiate read talliate. 
279. 1. inſtead of an ancient read the ancient. 5 
281. BY. from the bottom, inſtead of aith read in. 
300. F. from the bottom, print or his hawk in italics. ' 
Falſe Prints in the Notes at the End of Volume III. 
In the running title, read actes on inſtead of notes to. 
314. 19 inſtead of om read kingdom. | 
318. laſt line, inſtead of fo/kmole read filkmote. 
319. 2. from the bottom, inſtead of ger:7 read geri. 
320. 2. Inſtead of Hirnidus read Haraldus. | 
326. 


332. 


* 


IN VOLUME HI. 


Page. Line. 8 
332. 16. from * bottom, inſtead of @ mere right _ mere 
ri 
335. 2. fr 24 the bottom, before that inſtead of it read in. 
340. 14. from the bottom, inſtead of tenans read tenens, 
„„ 4: 0 the bottom, inſtead of diffigere read ' diffi- 
are. 
344. 12. from the bottom, inſtead of izjuries read injurias, 
and inſtead of ipſies read is. 
11. from the bottom, inſtead of inwita read HR." 
345- 1 5s 16. inſtead of /ubditor read ſubditos. 
346. . inſtead of capit read caputs 
347. 8. from the bottom, inſtead of Montagne read Mor- 
tagne. 
350. laſt * inſtead of 7o read on. | 
352. 9. from the bottom, inſtead of bulariis read bularins. 
354+ , 5. from the bottom, inſtead of and conduct read and 4 
conduct. | 
358. 10. inſtead of à eguipage read an equipage. | 
359. 9. from the bottom, after excelled ib that gentleman. 
3. from the bottom, inſtead of one the read one of the. 
366. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of was read avere. 
377. 10. from the bottom, inſtead of in old read in the eld. 
379. laſt line, inſtead of milites read militis. 
387. 4. inſtead of /ibertatem read libertalum. 
391. 3. inſtead of be read be, 
394. 13. inſtead of mander read manner. 
15. inſtead of decomitatu read de comitatu ; May in the 
ſame line, inſtead of hundrida read 3 
395. 18, inſtead of det enemento read de teuemento. 
396. 5 inſtead of Hale read fatute. 
422. 9. inſtead of counſels read councils. 
4. from the bottom, inſtead of numerous read vumero· 
am. 1 
423. 3. pew. of weribus read wiribus. 
5. from the bottom; inſtead of nonullis read nonnulli 1. 
424. 6. inſtead of 7fare ferrent read Na referrent, 
425. 15. inſtead of Die read Dei. 2 
428. 17. inſtead of nonnulli read nonnulla. _ 
433. 10. after from leave out all. : 
436. 13+ from the bottom, inſtead of fllence read ho | 
437. 16. inſtead of 7f read ide. * 
439+ 12. inſtead of Gaintington read Gedington. 
440. 5. from the bottom, inſtead of coun/el read courcil. 
446. . inſtead of innumero read jnnumera. 
447. 12. inſtead of and better read and a better. _ 
455» 5+ inſtead of nor an complaint read for any comple int. 
450» 12. after the ſecond nec inſert ad, | 
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Page. Line. 
462. 12. inſtead of into read in. 
| 403. 6. inſtead of counſel read council. | 
J. 16. from the bottom, inſtead of fatuterm read Hatutum. 
459. 12, 13. from the bottom, leave out the ſecond into. 
471. 7. inſtead of theſe read theſe. - 
8. from the bottom, inſtead of or 10 be read or be. 
481. 15. inſtead of Guillaume de Breton read 9 le 
SN Breton, 
484. 5+ 2 of then read thence. ; 
In the Appendix, Volume III. 
488. 12. from the bottom, in the note, for ther” time read 
his time. 
493. 10. from the bottom, mad of ef read . 
Errors in the 6 8 
In the marginal reference Ne II. of che , 
for p. 101, read p. 265. 
In Ne III. inſtead of p. 103. read /. 272. 
No VI. inſtead of p. 109. read p 278. 
No VII. inſtead of p. 28 1. read + 3 fee alſo 
Vol. I. 5. 371, 372. 
No VIII. inſtead 'of P. 282. volume read 5. 282. | 
of this volume. 
„„ Falſe Stops which hurt the Senſe. 
7 "= from the bottom, inſtead of a Jemicolon after cones? 
9 Put a comma. 
6. from the bottom, after ay inſtead of a colin put 2 
ee ee eee, 
14. . from the bottom, after for put a co 
32. 16, after monarchs leave out the comma. 
49. 16. after habits leave out the comma. 
. 


5. from the bottom, leave out the comma after frengeh. 
1 after occaſions put a full op inſtead of a camma. 
4. after parliaments put a comma. | 
18. after been put a comma. 
10. from the bottom, after ages, inſtead of a ſanicbl 


put A comma. 


8. from the bottom, put a comma after preſume. 


. 9, 10. from the bottom, after pardon put a commas. + 


11. after time put a ſemicolon inſtead of a comma. 


14. put a colon after in inſtead of a 10 and begin 


* and with a ſmall a. | 
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Page. Line. 


IS 


133. 


134. 
166. 
WELL 
177. 
181. 


183. 


188. 
197. 


198. 
203. 
206. 
212. 
214. 


222, 


234. 
235. 


242. 
246. 
277. 


280. 


LN VOLUME III. 


2. from the wean; after remarkable put a ſemicolon i 


16. 
13. 
7. 
on 
2. 
4. 
13. 
16. 


12. 


. 13. 
go 


7* 
17. 


. after Roncaglia put a comma. 


after grantee leave out the comma. 


after them put a comma. 


from the bottom, after him leave out the comma. 


inſtead of a colon. 

after Buſli, leave out the comma. 

after court leave out the comma. 

from the bottom, after ages put a comma. 

after times put a comma. 

after writings put a comma. 

from the bottom, after admitted leave out, the commas 

leave out the comma after been. 

after kingdom put a comma. 

from the bottom, after a VOY put a comma inſtead} 
of a ſemicolon. 

after Pande&s leave out the comma. 

after emperor leave out the comma. 


—_— - 
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after confirmed leave out the comma. 

from the bottom, after eig put a comma. 

from the bottom, after Hory put a comma, 

from the bottom, after general inſtead of a comma 
put a ſemi colon. 

after ariſtocracy leave out the comma. 

after memorable leave out the comma. 

after days put a comma. 


from the bottom, after fire, 1d of a colon put a 
Comma. 


after times put the inverted commas. 


from the bottom, after practices leave out the commas. 
from the bottom, after phils /ophy leave out the 


COMMAs 


after wi/leins put a ſemicolon. 

. after dignity put a comma. 

after prince put a comma inſtead of a 2 micolon; ; and 
leave out the comma after rather. 

after but put a commas 

after laughed put a commas. 

after for put a comma. 


_ 


from the bottom, after deberet leave out the comma. 
from the bottom, leave out the colon after * and 


put a comma in its ſtead. 
after. fees leave out the comma. 
after England put a comma. 
after was leave out the comma. "4 
after barony put a comma. 3 
11 3 | | 357. 
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3851. 9. from the bottom, after majorem pt a fuitclea led 
of a period, and begin and with a ſmall 2. 
8. from the bottom, her addreft leave out the comma. 


357. z. after ling put a comma. | 
366. 11. from the bottom, after therefore put a comma. 
369. 13. after willages leave out the comma. | 

372. 7. from the bottom, after might put a comma. 
371. 1 - 5p after thoſe put a comma. 


391. laſt line, leave out the commas after tenants and others. 
394- . after county-courts put a comma. 
395. 15 from the bottom, after counties put a commas. 


399- 17. after vefiri put a ſemicolon. 


400. 11. after d/#or put a colon. 

402. 5. after zeſiifjes put a comma. | | 
405. 4. fromthe bottom, after Brady put a comma. 
414. 14. after poſfidenlas put a colon. | 

417. 4. after thereof leave out the c. comma. 
2 3. after and put a comma. © rr 


56. 13. after parliament put a comma. 


427 · 16. put guod ab/ir within a parenthefir. * 
428. 13. write plura in italits. 


13, 14. after profuturaleave out the commun. 
17. after re//auranda put a comma. 
ö 9. from the bottom, after ſoler put a comma. 
429. 15, 16. from the bottom, write plura Fuerunt et utiliter 
et ſalubriter in italics. 
+ from the bottom; after reſtauranda put a comma. 


430. 12. after auriter put a comma. 


2. from the bottom, after bat put a comma. 
475. 2. after king leave no break. 


479. 17. _ verſes put a comma. _ 
481. 15. after chori put a comma inſtead of OY 


5 Further Corrections by the Author i in Volume III. 


36. 3. 4. from the bottom, after Promotion leave out to the 
„ fee of St. David's. | | 

67. 1 3. * Bot bottom, Inſtead of there aun read the i 
: a 


| 707. , 2 Aer "the bottom, inſtead of of . read 1 


And, in the ſucceeding line, after and leave out 
PTL the; and after recovering leave out of. | 
143. 9: inſtead of were bounired web. that le read had the | 
| 25 ” tithe of Barons. 

574 . after wild boars; leave out the whole: firevoding 
» els N * with the words G“. 
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Page. Line. 


280. 12. from the bottom, inſtead of Yet rhat all have ben 


brought into à more perfect and à more regular flate 
of freedom, by re-afſerting of the ancient rights, im- 


paired by ill practices, or by the application of feudal 


| notions to the courſe of law in this kingdom beyond 


what was authoriſed by the conſent of the nation in 
parliament, cannot, I think, be denied, read Yet that 
all have been —_ into à more perfect and regular 


ate of freedom, by the re- aſſerting of ancient rights, 


ewhich the application of feudal notions to the courſe 


F law in this kingdom, or ill practices, had im- 


| paired, cannot, I think, be denied. | 
35 1. 13, 14. inflead of avere honoured avith that title read bad 
. the title of barons. | | 


ä inſtead of There can be nothing more different than the 


preſervation of liberties and franchiſes uſed through 
the realm in elefions, frem the communicating of a 
liberty and . franchiſe to perſons not entitled to it before 
read There can be nothing more different from the, 


communicating of a liberty and franchiſe to perſons ' 


not entitled to it before, than the preſervation of 
liberties and franchiſes uſed through the realm in 


eleions, 


114 k . File 


5 
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Feͤalſe Prints in Volume IV. 


oo 7 a 55 2 
19. 2. from the "oa. Ge ho 3 . out ale 
” . 11. inſtead of having an oath read having taken an oath, 
13. inſtead of be net admit read he would not admit. 
. 49 · 15. from the bottom, inſtead of before read being. 
103. 4. from the bottom, inſtead of be cauſe read be the 
* cauſe. 
; 112. 16. a Geben, inſlead of it ba- read if iu. 
5 | 5. from the bottom, inſtead of to read into. 
113. 2. before much leave out very. i 
120. 1. from the bottom, inſtead of derived Rom them by the 
. hh 3s Britons read derived to them from rhe CERA Britons. 
. 127. 3. inſtead of theſe read thoſe. 
130. 5. Inſtead of caſes read cauſes. 
133. 8. from the bottom, inſtead of inflation read. as. 
Ys non. Wane: 
136. laſt line, inſtead of & fbf inſert by a fcknuſs: 
139. 6. between peace and which the following words are 


- left out, required that theſe n and 1 of 
the realm. 


12. inſtead of abjured read adjured. 
10. from the bottom, inſtead of his read the. 
149. 14. from the bottom, inſtead of ſpall read will. 

153. 1. after but leave out 70. 


| from the bottom, inſtead of diſguiſed read 4 ;/gufted. 
161. 7. after by leave out he. 
163. 11, inſtead. of di/approbation of them read di approbation of 
© . . the ſeveral cauſes of them. © 
165. 7. from the bottom, inſtead of hand wad hands. 
174. 8. from the bottom, inſtead of ar read in. 
8 laſt line, after that inſert band, 
175- 8. inſtead of Campania read Campag na. | 
182. 5. from the bottom, inſtead of the juſtice read and the 


_— ice. 
# Z 1483. . 1 of Judgements read judgement: 
3 202. 2. after hundred leave out nen. 
| 206. 5. from the bottom, initead of hand read bad. 
222. 16. inſtead of it read 5s. 
230. 12. inſtead of 10 4o o read ſo to as, 
233. 17. inſtead of in read is. 5 
oy 905 5. from the bottom, nend of this read bite 
„„ 1 22 e 


| Page. Line. 


303. 
331. 
335. 


* 


4 


15. 
14. 


339. 


356. 


357. 


375. 


17. 
9. 


IN VOLUME W. 


from the bottom, inſtead of 20 read not. 
after had particular read had a ne 
inſtead of let read led. 

inſtead of made read delivered. 

laſt line, inſtead of commiſſion read 88 
inſtead - that the read that he. 


* 4 Notes at the End of Volume IV. 


14. 


from the bottom, many words are left out. Inſtead 
of that the wacant church read that the mating 
it, .in the king's chapel, by ths __—_ ergy of the 


Vacant church, 


. inſtead of thoſe of read the/e of 


from the bottom, after archbiſbop inſert ſhould. 


from the bottom, inſtead: of notes to read notes on. 
. inſtead of he read Becker. 


before cancri inſert more. 


ſrom the bottom, inſtead on _— fed a 
cefry 


inſtead af agentes read egentes. 


from the en, inſtead of notes to read notes on. 


Appendir, Volume IV. 


from the bottom, inſtead of erubeſeentia read + eru- 
beſcentiam. _ 

laſt line, inftead of declinatis read Kullen. 

inſtead of quam read qua. 

from the bottom, inſtead of exbiberet read exbiberet, 


. inſtead of pulſatis read pulſatus. 
_ firit line, inſtead of /and#itares read ſanSiratic. 


from the bottom, inftead of /en/juram read . N 


Inſtead of quem read guæ. 
Inſtead of ine ipſe read fine /þe. 


inſtead of /ententia read ſententiæ. 

after ſummi inſert pontificis ; and, in the ſucceeding 
line, inſtead of cauſſis read . 

this page ſhould have been firſt after the hiſtory i in 
this —_— at the n of the notes. k 


"Mans in the References, Volume IV. 


from the bottom, in the reference from the notes 
to the text, inſtead of ibid. read 55. 


in the reference from the notes to the text, inſtead | 


of p. 591, read p. 356. 
ow 441: 


Page. Line. * 
in the marginal reference to NÞ Iv. inſtead of 


441. 


446. 
465. - 


E ANT A 


* 


p-. 121, read p. 1 24. 
in the marginal reference to No v. inſtead of 
p. 122. read p. 125. 
in the marginal reference to Ne VI. inſtead of 
p. 122. read 125. 
in the marginal reference to Ns VI. inſtead of 
p. 122. read 138. 


in the marginal reference to No VIII. inſtead of 
p. 122. read p. 139. 


in the marginal mes to No IX. inflead of | 


p. 126. read 142, 143, 144. 


in the marginal reference to No X. inſtead of 


p 1905 hom 152. 


Falſe Stopping which hurts ak Senſe. 


16. from the bottom, after God leave out the comma: 


9. after had 195 a comma. | . 
laſt line, after king leave out the comma. 85 


7. after letter put a comma. 


12. from the bottom, put a comma after vn and 
leave out the comma after could. 
8. from the bottom, leave out the comma after told. 
2. from the bottom, put a comma after conference inſtead 
of the colon. 
14. put a comma after fir/ inſtead of the ſemicolon. 
4. after where put a comma. 
12. from the bottom, after mind leave out the « comma. 


12. from the bottom, after regni put a comma. 


14. from the bottom, after Vaſconiã put a comma. 
2. from the bottom, after but put a comma. 
2. after and put a comma. 


15. from the bottom, after Regis put a como. 


14. after ordinavit put a comma inſtead of the colon. 


EL after ſententiæ 5 a ſemicolon inſtead pf * commas. 


Further Corrections by the Author, ago N 


8, 9. end the period at crown, and begin a new para- 


graph with the words He 2 inſtead of 
alledgin 
07 from the , ty inſtead of put him in mind of 1 read 
urge io bim. 
F. from the bottom, inſtead of bim read Becket. 


4. leave out who av; and, © in the was. line, 
leave out all, | 
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204. 


371. 


IN VOLUME IV. 


4. from the 1 inſtead of made to him read 
returned. 
from the bottom, inſtead of it was  refobued read 


they reſolved. 


13. after from leave out be; and, in the ſame line, 


inſtead of diſputed read dijpatable. 

inſtead of in read 70. 

from the bottom, inſtead of relates to him read tells 
the arghbiſhop. 

from the 6-52 1 inſtead of be read Tabu, 

after Newbury leave out well, 

after /ub/ence leave out for his forces. 

12. from the bottom, after cordial leave out /uppors 
and. 

„3. from the 13 leave out the Jefeit who c 

after publicly leave out that. 


17. inſtead of hat prelate read the primate. 


Pag. Line. 
49. 3 
5o. 6. 
103. 

14. 

16. 
„ 
1 
119. 16. 
143. 11, 
143» 

8. 
224. 7. 
241. 16. 
296. 
318. 10. 
356. 12. 

10. 


' inſtead of of having read tg have. 

inſtead of Fohanna read Fane. 

firſt line, after Becket inſert or of his correſpondents. 

from the bottom, after thus inſert without cogniſanct 
F the cauſe; and, in the ſucceeding line, leave 

cout without cogniſance of the cauſe. 

inſtead of to have read had, 

from the bottom, inſtead of iz tales read they com- 
prebend. 

. from the bottom, inſtead of des read do, and end 
the paragra ph with beneficed clerg ymen. 


ern 85 e 1 9 15 17 1 
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The Vellmar Charter ſhould have Been ef b. at 
; the End 122 the Ty Volume in Octoro. | 


\ 
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Rymeri Fee- Charta Conventionam inter ae . 
dera, tom. i. 


5 et Henricum filium Matildeæ A de 
Brompton, Jucceſſio one Reg! Ni. Ang! liz. po 


inter Decem 


2 hh GTEPHANUS Rex Anglia eee 
1 Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, Juſticiariis, 


Vicecomitibus, Baronibus, et. omnibus * ; 


ſuis Angliæ, Salutem. 
Sciatis quod ego Rex Stephanus Merescum Du- 
cem Normanniæ poſt me ſucceſſorem regni Anglia 


et hæredem meum jure hæreditario conſtitui, et ſic ei 


et hæredibus ſuis regnum Angliæ donavi et con- 
firmavi. 

Dux vero, propter hunc 8 et Aden 

et confirmationem ſibi à me factam, homagium mihi 

et ſacramento ſecuritatem feeit; ſcilicet quod fidelis 

mihi erit, et vitam et honorem meum pro ſuo poſſe 

8 cuſtodiet per conventiones inter nos prælocutas, 

quæ in hac Carta eonrinentur. Ego etiam ſecuri- 


tatem ſacramento Duci feci, quod vitam et honorem 


ei pro poſſe meo cuſtodiam, et ſicut filium et hære- 
dem meum in omnibus, in quibus potero, eum ma- 
nutenebo, et cuſtodiam contra omnes quos potero. 
Willielmus autem filius meus homagium et ſecuri- 
tatem Duci Normanniæ fecit, et Dux ei conceſſit ad 
tenendum de ſe omnes terras, quas ego tenui ante- 
quam regnum Angliæ adeptus eſſem, tive in Anglia, 
five in Normannia, five in aliis locis; et quicquid 
cum filia Warenniæ Comitis accepit, ſive in Anglia, 
ſive in Normannia, et quicquid ad honores illos 
pertinet; et de omnibus terris, villis, et burgis, et 

redditibus, 
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redditibus, quos Dux in dominio ſuo inde nunc 


habet, et nominatim de illis que pertinent ad ho- 
norem Comitis Warrenniæ, Willielmum filium meum 
et homines illius, qui de honore illo ſunt, plenarie 
ſayſiet, et nominatim de Caſtellode Belencum bre, 


et caſtro Mortui-maris; ita ſcilicet, quod Reginal- 


dus de Warrennia, caſtrum de Belencumbre, et 
caſtrum Mortui-maris cuſtodiet, ſi voluerit, et dabit 


inde Duci obſides: fi vero noluerit, alii de ligeis 


hominibus Comitis Warrenniæ, quos Dux voluerit, 
ſimiliter per ſalvos obſides et ſalvam cuſtodian 
eadem caſtra cuſtodient. 

Alia vero caſtra, quæ pertinent ad Comiteni 
Moretoniæ, Dux ei reddet ad voluntatem meam, 
cum poterit, per ſalvam cuſtodiam et per ſalvos 
obſides: Ita quod omnes obſides reddantur filio meo 


quiete, quando Dux Regnum Angliæ habebit. 
Incrementum etiam quod ego Willielmo filio meo 


dedi, ipſe Dux ei conceffit, caſtra ſcilicet et villas 
de Norwico cum ſeptingentis libratis terræ, ita 
quod redditus de Norwico infra illas ſeptingentas 
libratas computetur; et totum Comitatum de North- 
folk, præter illa quæ pertinent ad Eccleſias et Præ- 
latos, et Abbates, et Comites, et nominatim præter 
tertium denarium, unde Hugo Bigotus eſt Comes, 
* et reſervata in omnibus regali juſtitia. ) 

Item, ad roborandum gratiam meam et dilectio- 
nem, dedit ei Dux, et conceſſit omnia quæ Richerus 


de Aquila habebat de honore Peveneſſeli. Et præ- 


ter hæc caſtra et villas Peveneſſeli et ſervitium Fara- 
muſi, preter caſtra et villas de Dovre, et quod ad 


2 bonorem de Dovre pertinet, Eecleſiam de Faure- 
ſham cum pertinentiis ſuis Dux confirmavit, et alia 


aliis Eccleſiis a me data vel reddita conſilio ſanctæ 
Ecclefiz et meo confirmabit. 


Comites et Barones Ducis, qui homines mei nun- 
| em fuerunt, pro honore, quem Domino ſuo feci, 


homagium ct ſacramentum mihi fecerunt, ſalvis 


e | 8 


a 


1 


| conventionibus inter me et Ducem factis ; cxteri 
yero qui antea homagium mihi fecerant, fideliratem 
| mihi fecerunt, ſicut Domino. | 

Et ſi Dux a præmiſſis recederit, omnino a ſervitio 
ejus ipſi ceſſarent quouſque errata corrigeret; filius 
meus etiam, ſecundum conſilium ſanctæ Eccleſiæ, ſe 
inde contineret, fi Dux a przdiftis recederet. 
Comites etiam et Barones mei ligium homagium 
Duci fecerunt, ſalva mea fidelitate quamdiu vixero 
et regnum tenuero, fimili lege, quod fi ego a præ- 
dictis recederem, omnino a ſervitio meo ceſſarent 
quouſque errata corrigerem. 

Cirves etiam civitatum, et homines caſtrorum, 
quæ in dominio meo habeo, ex præcepto meo ho- 


magium et ſecuritatem Duci fecerunt, ſal va fideli- 


tate mea quamdiu vixero et regnum tenuero; illi 
autem, qui caſtrum Walingford cuſtodiunt, homa- 
gium mihi fecerunt, et dederunt mihi obſides de 
fidelitate mihi ſervanda. 

Ego vero de caſtris et n meis ſecuri- 
tatem talem Duci, conſilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ, feci, ne 
Dux, me decedente, per hoc damnum aut impedi- 
mentum regni incurrat. 

Etiam turris Londonienſis Richardo de Luceio, et 
mota Windeſores confilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ ad cuſto- 
diendum traditæ ſunt: Richardus autem de Luceio 
juravit in manu Archiepiſcopi, et in cuſtodia filium 


ſuum obſidem dedit, quod poſt meum diſceſſum 


caſtra prædicta Duci redderet. 
Similiter, confilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ, Roper de 
Luceio motam de Oxoneford, et Jordanus de 
Buſelo firmitatem Lincolniæ cuſtodiunt, et ligli ho- 
mines Ducis ſunt, et juraverunt, et obfides inde 
dederunt in manu Archiepiſcopi, quod, fi ego de- 
ere, Duci munitiones line impedimento red- 
derent. 
Epiſcopus Wintonienſis, in manu Archiepiſcopi 
Cantuarienſis, coram Epiſcopis Es quod, fi 


ego 
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ego decederem, caſtrum Wintoniæ et munitionem 


Hlamptoniæ Duci redderet. 


Qudd ſi aliquis eorum, quibus munitionum cuſtodia 
commiſſa fuerat, moreretur, aut a cuſtodia ſibi de- 
putata recederet, conſilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ a ius 
cuſtos ibi ſtatueretur, priuſquam ille recederet. 

Si vero aliquis de hiis, qui meas munitiones cuſto- 
diunt, contumax vel rebellis extiterit, de caſtris 
ſcilicet, quæ ad coronam pertinent, communi con- 
ſilio ego et Dux nos inde continebimus, quouſque 
ad voluntatem utriuſque noſtrum cogatur ſatisfa- 
cere. 

Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopi, atque Abbates de regno 
Angliæ, ex præcepto meo, fidelitatem ſacramento 
Duci fecerunt. 


Ili quoque, qui in regno Angliæ Epiſcopi dein- 
ceps fient, vel Abbates, idem facient. 

Archiepiſcopi vero et Epiſcopi, ab utraque parte, 
in manu ceperunt, quod, fi quis noſtrum a pre- 
dictis conventionibus recederet, tamdiu eum cum 
ecclefiaſtica juſtitia coercebunt, quouſque errata 
corrigat, et ad prædictam pactionem obſervandam 
redeat. 

Pater etiam Ducis, et ejus uxor, et frawren ipſius 
| Ducis, et omnes ſui, quos ad _ applicare poterit, 
hæc aſſecurabunt. 


In negotiis autem regni 90 confilia Ducis opera-. 
bor. 
Ego vero in toto regno Angliæ, tam in parte 
Ducis quam in parte mea, juſticiam exercebo re- 
galem. 
Teſtibus hiis omnibus. 
Theobaldo Archiepiſcopo. 
Henrico Wintonienſi Epiſcopo. 
Roberto Exonienſi Epiſcopo. 
Roberto Bathonienſi Epiſcopo. 
Golecino Saleſburienſi Epiſcopo. 
Roberto Lincolnienſi Epiſcopo. 
| Hilario 
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Hilario Ciceſtrenſi Epiſcopo. 

Willielmo Norwicenſi Epiſcopo. 14 
.; Richarda London Epiſcopoo : 5 

Nigello Elyenſi Epiſcopo, * AG 

_ Gyleberto * Hardefordenſi e 

* — Wygornenſi Epiſcopo. 

Waltero Ceſtrenſi Epiſcopo. 

Waltero Roffenſi Epiſcopo. 


5 3 e de S. Aſaph Epiſcopo. Ge 5 "IT 


Roberto Priore Bermundſey. e eee 
Otun Milite „ RY 03A 0 Oe, 
Willielmo Comite Ciceſtrenſi. 5 
Roberto Comite Leyceſtrenſ. . 51 2 1 
Willielmo Comite Glouceſ tren. 
Raynaldo Comite Cornvalliz. 5 e 
Baldewyno de Donyngton. 

+ gen EI 510i Sen 7 = od 
Hugone Bygoto. Lt or, ol net e e 
Patricio Solyſbertent.” . 
Willielmo de Alba Maria. 
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is THERE are ſome /al/ ſpelling in the different parts of 
4 this edition, which the reader himſelf will eaſily correct. But, 

6 with regard to the ancient and modern orthography, I would | 
here obſerve, that the former ſeems to me much better than 
the latter in many particulars, For inſtance, I think that in 
many of our words derived from the Latin, ſuch as candbur, 

favour, honour, the u was inſerted, and ought to be continued, 
to mark the true pronunciation, which has more of the « than 

* of the o; and likewiſe to diſtinguiſh the Engliſh from the La- 

Mis tin, by a different termination. The French, for the ſame rea- 

Yo | ſons, write candeur, faveur, honneur, inſtead of candor, Favor, 

a honor, | alſo think, that in the words which our language has 

by derived immediately from the French, though remotely from 

the Latin, the French ſpelling ſhould be followed, except with 

regard to the termination of them ; as, for example, entire, 

which comes from the French entier, ſhould not be written (as 

it is by ſome modern authors) intire, after the Latin word i- 

teger, is with an e at the beginning of it; and yet with a 

different termination, to vary it from the French, as well as 

from the Latin, and ſo make it our own. It, moreover, ſeems 

to me, that the perfect tenſe and the participle paſſive of words 

which end in gf, a/, or i/s, ſuch as peſſeſi, expre/i, paſs, diſmiſs, 
 _ Ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the impertect tenſe of thoſe 
Briere verbs, by writing poſje/t, expreſt, paſt, diſmift, inſtead of poſe 
hte, JSeſſed, expreſſed, paſſed, diſmiſſed : for whatever makes the ſenſe 

6-77 more diſtinct and perſpicuous is uſeful in a language. At pre- 

Terre” ſent our ſpelling, from the changes introduced * theſe laſt 
p1 | thirty years, is under no ſettled rule.—In ſome of the para- 


I graphs or ſentences printed in Italick characters, ſome words 
l are left in Roman letters, which ſhould have been in Italick, as 
12 the ſenſe will ſhew to the reader. 2 . 
5 On reviſing and conſidering a paſſuge cited by me, in p. 
2591 275 of the third volume of this Hiſtory, from a letter of Peter 
3 of Blois, concerning the ſtate of London in his time, I ſuſpe& 
a there is an error of the preſs or the manuſcripts, in all the co- 
2 Pies I have ſeen; and that inſtead of guadraginta millia we ſhould 
read gaadringenta; the former number of inhabitants being not 
p in proportion to the bigneſs of the city, as deſcribed by the 
; ſame writer, nor to what we know, from the teſtimonies of 
77 many others in that age, of its importance, dignity, and power 
IT tha. - in the kingdom. If any authority for this correction of the 
text can be found in the manuſcripts, I ſhould make no doubt b 
of preferring it to the reading 1 have followed, and putting 
fur hundred thouſand inſlead of forty thouſand, : 
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45. 


69. 


88. 


97 
118. 
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227. 
228, 


235. 
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270. 
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292. 
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14. after empirs inſert ( that of 8 9). 
2. from the bottom, inſtead of eweathy read ave 
9. from the bottom, inſtead of auh read avbich, 
2. from the bottom, inſtead of $2. read Hy. 
9. from the bottom, inſtead of him read Chem. 
II. inſtead of Raoul Deolk read Raoul ne Deole. | 
8. from the bottotn, after expedien? inſert for . 
5. inſtead of 7ob beditnce read Io 9 | s 
11. inſtead of end read end.” s 
7. inſtead of other read others, 
11. before 70 inſert and. 
12. after bear leave out with. _ 
13. from the bottom, inſtead of tha the read that * 
12. ffom the bottom, inſtead of ever read even. 
7. from the bottom, before e inſert the. 
9. from the bottom, before political inſert 2. 
14. from the bottom, before zrunks put out he. 
7. from the bottom, inſtead of hyms read hymns. 
6. after ah put out had. 
16. inſtead of was read avere. 7 
16. from the bottom, initead of Grintington read 8. 
dington. ; 
5. inſtead of theun „ read the unnatural. 
6. from the bottom, inſtead of glor yhe read hy he. 
11. from the boitom, inſtead of ferngs read ferlings. 
2. before be happy leave out nay. 
8. from the bottom, inſtead of Tinchetraye tead 
Tinchebraſe. 
2. inſtead of gave read give. 


\ 


. Falſe Stop in Book V, 


8. after which leave out the comma. 


Stops omitted in Book V's. 


3. after monk inſert a comma, 
17. after Wales inſert a comma. 


6. from the bottom, the word em ſhould be N 
like che reſt of the line, in zralichs. 
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10. inſtead of eum read cum. 
15. after præparatis inſert a commas. 


"S 


for pait read part. 

fie K. "ts 121 p. 169. 

for col. 5 19. read col. 589. 

for 1506 read 1596. 
aſter Diſſert. add 13, 14. 
Inſtead of parle read par li. 

inſtead of c. 5. read c. 51. 
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